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PREFACE. 


I INSCUIBE tins volume to every young man who, by 
the prompting of his own mind, or by the persuasion 
of others, shall be induced to peruse it. To every such 
youth, I say, with aU seriousness and earnestness, ponder 
well its title — “ The Young Man's Friend and Guide 
through Life to" Immortality F Do you desire a friend ? 
I offer myself; and I believe jmu will find me to be 
such in these pages. Do you need a guide tlrrough 
life, with all its duties, temptations, and perplexities? 
I am willing to perform for you this service: and I 
dare pledge the truth, power, and love of God, that 
if, by his grace sought by faith in Christ and fervent 
prayer, you follow the directions here laid down, you 
whl'-rise to respectability, usefulness, and comfort, in 
this world, and everlasting happiness in the next. 

Eternal and Almighty God! — thou source of light, 
love, and purity, who didst send forth, thy seraphim 
with, a coal from off' thine altar to purify the prophet’s 
lips;- and thine Holy Spirit, like cloven tongues of 
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flame, upon the heads of apostles; and who art still 
willing to grant wisdom to all that seek it through the 
mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ; send down thy 
blessing upon the youth of our age and nation; and 
grant, in thy great mercj', that many of them may by 
this volume be guided in safety througli the dangers of 
this sinful world ; and led, by patient continuance in 
well-doing, to glory, honour, and immortality, in tlie 
world to come. Amen. 
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CHAP TEE I. 


PHEPAEATIOI^ FOE LIFE. 


"Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine cyc-lids look straight before 
thee. Ponder the path of thy feel, and let all thy Avays be established.’ ’ 
PaovnBns iv. 25. 26. 


I THINK you cannot be ignorant, Young Men, that I 
bave felt a great solicitude for your moral and spiritual 
welfare, and bave taken some pains to promote it. I say, 
your moral and spiritual welfare, for in an age bice tbe 
present, when education is so much improved, and so wide- 
ly extended; when tbe discoveries of science and tbe inven- 
tions of art bave been so rai>idly multiplied, and tbe means 
of knowing tbem bave been placed so entirely witbin tbe 
reach of tbe multitude ; there is a danger lest that which 
is moral and spiritual should be neglected amidst tbe atten- 
tion to that which is merely intellectual — lest talents 
should be appreciated more highly than virtues — and gen- 
eral knowledge be more eagerly sought than that which is 
rebgious. Yet it must be obvious to you upon reflection, 
that happiness, even for this world, to say nothing of the 
next, depends much more upon the state of the heart and 
the practice of the life, than upon the exclusive culture of 
the understanding. Hot that they are antagonistic to one 
another. Hone but infidels or weak-minded Christians 
will ever attempt to set piety and science at variance. 
They are neither enemies nor aliens, but friends ; and are 
reciprocaUy helpful to each other. 

Under the influence of this anxiety to promote your 
moral and spiritual well-being, I have, in the course of 
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my ministry, adchv- sod to you several courses of plain and 
practical discourses: and have also published a treatise to 
those of your class who have left the parental roof to em- 
bark on the stormy and dangerous ocean of human life/ 
I have been rewarded for tliis “ labour of love,” bj- the 
attention with which m3' efforts have been received, and 
the benefit which I believe they have imparted, and am 
thus induced to continue them, and now invite 3'our 
serious and meditative attention to the folloiving course of 
subjects. 

l. “ The Young IMan preparing for Life.” 

II. “ The Young Man entering on Life.” 

HI. “The Young Man imdecided in liis Ecligious 
Charficter." 

r\'. “The Young Man possessing a Defective Ami- 
ability.” 

Y. “ The Young Man perplexed by Eeligious Con- 
troversy.” 

n. “The Young Man recommended to contemplate 
the Character of Joseph.” 

m. “The Young Man advised to study the Book of 
Proverbs.” 

mi. “The Young Man failing or succeeding at the 
Outset of Life. 

IX. “The Young Man emigrating to a Foreign Land.” 

X. “The Young Man disappointing or realising the 
Hopes of Parents.” 

XI. “ The Young Man impressed with the Importance 
of the Age.” 

Xn. “ The Young j\Ian dying early, or living to reviev.- 
Life in Old Age.” 

You will perceive at once that these subjects .arc all of 
an entirely practical character. Speculation and con- 
troversy arc with one exception both excluded : and even 
doctrinal matter is but sparingly introduced. Hot that 
these things arc unimportant or unnccessar}' in proper 
* “The Young Mau from Ilomc.'* 
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place, but Ibey do not come -svitbin tbe comprebension of 
my design. I am a practical man, and am most at borne 
on practical subjects : and at tbe same time that I believe 
bobness is founded upon truth, and that Cbristian duties 
are drawn from Cbristian doctrines, and are to be enforced 
by them, I am still of opinion that wbat is practical Trill 
be more for your edification than wbat is tbeoretical or 
controversial. Speculation, novelty, and dry criticism, or 
tborny controversy, Tvill perhaps have a less beneficial 
influence upon your future character and happiness, than 
tbe subjects contained in this course. 

My first chapter is on Preparation for Life. We often 
speak of preparation for death', and most momentous, 
most necessary that is — but Tve too much neglect to speak 
of preparation for life. And yet bovr incumbent is such 
a subject both for our discussion, and your serious con- 
sideration. 

Tbe passage of Scripture placed, at tbe bead of this 
chapter is much in point. It is selected from a portion of 
Scripture Tvbicb is of incalculable value, and Tvbicb proves 
that tbe Bible is a book not only to make men wise unto 
salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus, but to 
serve as an admirable guide to them in their passage 
through this life, and in reference to the temporalities of 
their condition : a book not only to form tbe saint and the 
devotee, but the tradesman, the parent, and the member 
of domestic and social life. 

In the passage quoted above, you will at once perceive 
that a habit of consideration and forethought is inculcated. 
We must not only consider the past by loohing hach, nor 
the present by loolcing round, but the future by loohing 
on. AU. these are important — ^we must look back to con- 
sider what we have done that we should not have done ; 
what we have not done that we should have done ; 
and what we have done well, that we might have done 
better ; that thus from the past we may draw lessons for 
the future. It is true that in your case so short a space of 

B 2 
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life lias yet been ppFsed over, as to afford comparatively fen- 
materials for refieelion, and little aid for yonr future guid- 
ance. But even 3’-outb bas something to look back upon, 
and the practice of retrospection cannot be adopted too 
early. It is veU to begin life with the formation of a 
habit of self-scrutiny and self-accountability. 

TTe must also consider well the because there 

is always some duty noio to be done, the doing of which is 
our immediate business, which no reflection on the past 
and no anticipation of the future should lead us to neglect. 
Still, however, we must let our “ eyes look on, and our 
eyelids look straight before us.” We have not only 
memory, but a certain measure of prescience. True, we 
cannot look into futurity, so as to ascertain particular 
events, but we can anticipate general conditions ; and it is 
a mark of a well-governed mind to anticipate as far as 
nossible the future. We should consider what in all 
probability is to happen to us, and prepare for it. Young 
people are not unapt to look forward, but it is rather in a 
sentimental and romantic, than in a practical manner, and 
as an exercise of the imagination rather than of the judg- 
ment. Be thoughtful, then, and let your thoughtfulness 
have respect to the future. “Let your eyelids look 
straight on ; and ponder the ways of your feet.” 

There is a world of practical wisdom in some single 
terms : among them is that momentous term, Peepaee. 
How many evils, in some cases, would have been avoided, 
had men prepared to meet them. How many benefits 
would have been secvied, had men prepared to appropriate 
them. How much that they have done would have been 
better done, if they had prepared to do it. How often, 
already, have you had regretfully to say, “ I wish I had 
prepared, for this.” Well, then, let this impress you, and 
guide you for the future. Let your own limited experience 
in the little things which have yet happened, be for a 
warning to prepare you for the greater ones which loill 
happen. I know very well that the opposite evil of always 
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preparing and never acting, wincli is the case with some, 
is also to he avoided. There arc manj’- who are ever 
getting ready to act, but when the moment for acting 
arrives, are so irresolute, so timid, so procrastinating, that 
they let go the time for duty. But this is bj’' much the 
rarer case of the two. This chapter, then, meets 3^11 
about to enter on life, and it gives out to you the 
momentous note ol fveparaiion. 

Preparation is often half the doing ; and the easier part 
too. Preparation for life! How impressive an idea! 
Hot for one particular act, or scene, or engagement, but 
for the whole of future existence. Life ! How much is 
included in that weighty term. A love of life is an 
instinct of our nature, wisely implanted in us for important 
purposes by the Great Author of our existence. It was 
the language of truth, though uttered by the father of lies, 
“ Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for 
his life.” Surely, then, if it be incumbent upon us to 
prepare for everything else, it must bo of incalculable 
moment to prepare for life, since it is the most valuable 
thing we can covet or possess. 

But it will be asked, perhaps, what is meant by pre- 
paring for life ? By this, then, I intend, a preparation to 
act well our part upon eai’th, so as to secure to ourselves 
the greatest measure of happiness and usefulness in this 
world, and eternal happiness in the world to come. Pre- 
paring to live successfully, religiously, usefully, and 
happily, — so as to secure to ourselves the promise of God 
to Abraham, “I will bless thee, and thou shalt be a 
blessing.” 

The injunction to prepare for life implies that whatever 
constitutes the felicity and usefulness of life must be 
matter of choice, pursuit, and labour; that it wiU not come 
spontaneously. This is very true. The continuance of 
even existence itself, is not independent of man’s own 
volition, action, and prepai’ation. We do not live in spite 
of ourselves, or without ourselves — the vital spark at first 
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communicated to us without our own acting, is still fed 
and sustained hy our own action. "We take food and 
medicine, and wear clothes, and dwell in habitations, to 
preserve life : and we must manifest- no less solicitude, 
and put forth no less effort, to secure the blessings of life. 
It depends very much upon every man’s own choice and 
labour, how life is to turn out. 

To' spend life in happiness and usefulness, we must 
prepare in the early stages of it, for what is future. There 
is no truth in the Platonic notion of the pre-existence of 
human souls. We cannot in another and antecedent state 
anticipate our existence on earth, go through a training in 
some previous world, and thus learn how to act our part 
here. Such an advantage, if indeed it would be an advan- 
tage, is denied us. We can have no previous training of 
this kind, but must come into life and learn as we go on. 
We must by thoughtfulness, and observation, and e.xper- 
ience, pick up knowledge by the way. This wonderfully 
increases the peril of our situation, and the necessity of our 
cultivating and exercising a reflective and cautious habit. 
Still though we cannot in some previous state of existence 
anticipate our dwelling and conduct upon earth, we may 
be trained for the subsequent stages of our being by the 
conduct pursued in the earlier ones. We cannot first live 
to know how to live, but we can be educated in the first 
part of life for what is future. Boyhood and youth are 
life, physically considered, as well as manhood and old age; 
but intellectually, morally, and socially considered, they 
are rather introductory to life, than life itself. I am, 
therefore, in this view of the subject, to consider the pre- 
paratory processes for future life. Now by these I 
mean : — 

PiEST of all — JUduoation. I am aware that most of 
those who will read this work, will have passed through 
their school-days already. Yet this is not the case with 
all, and the subject is so important that I must say a few 
things upon it. Education includes on the part of those 
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by whom it is conducted, not only instruction, but tbe 
right application of knowledge to practical purposes ; in 
other words — the formation of character. This is beau- 
tifully expressed in the proverb, “ Train up a child in 
the way he should go,” ITot merely in what he should 
Icnow, but in the way he should go. This should ever 
be remembered by the pupil as well as the teacher. 
His mind is of course to be stored with knowledge, 
but then his judgment, heart, will, and eonscience, must 
be trained to act morally right. The term of school 
education is of immense consequence to future life, 
and should, and does, lead all considerate parents most 
anxiously to look out for suitable persons to whom to 
entrust the education of their children, when they are 
no longer able to educate them themselves at home. But 
however judicious the selection of a teacher may be, 
all young persons should recollect that every one must, 
to a certain extent, be self-educated. It remains with 
themselves to determine whether the pains bestowed 
upon them shall be successful or fruitless. It is not 
in the power of man or woman, or all men and 
women combined, to educate a young person if he will 
not be educated, or if he does not determine to be well 
trained. The intellect is not a cup or a bottle into which 
knowledge can be poured, whether the mind will re- 
ceive it or not; nor is the heart a piece of passive clay 
which may be shaped at will by the teacher, irrespective 
of the will of the pupil. Ho. It depends on yourselves 
whether you will be educated. And aU your future life, 
for time and eternity, depends upon your education. 
“ The child is father of the man,” and education forms the 
child, "What you are when you leave school, that you 
may be expected to be through all future existence. 
Would that I could impress this upon all young persons ; 
would that I could lead them to look forward, especially 
the older pupils, and consider themselves as entering upon 
life, and passing through it, and then ask with what 
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measure of knovrledge, and witli ■vrliat form of cliaracter, 
they u-ould fill u^j their place in the great community. 

Secondly. — Self-education must not stop, hut he consi- 
dered as having only just begun when you leave school. 
You must still carry on your improvement by a thirst 
after knovrledgc, a studious habit, and a love of reading, 
thinldng, and acquu’ing. Books must be your companions, 
and if they are good and useful ones, they -will be yoiur 
most profitable associates. In this u-onderful age, vrhen 
kuovledge is so rapidly and extensively widening its 
boundai'ies — when science and the arts are ever astonish- 
ing us with new discoveries, inventions, triumphs, and 
wonders — when they are incorporating themselves with all 
the practical business of life — when to be ignorant is not 
only disgraceful to a man’s intellectual reputation, but 
injm'ious to his temporal interests — when to have any 
weight in society ho must know ten times as much as liis 
grandfather know before him, — and when such facilities 
are afforded for mental improvement, no young man can 
be considered as preparing well for life who neglects the 
cultivation of his intellect. It is a love of knowledge, 
young men, not a love of pleasure, that will prepare you 
to act well your part in life. Understand and remember 
this. 

But TniEDLY. — The acquisition of a knovjledgc of some 
secular calling is another and an important part of the 
preparatory processes of life. Most of you are intended 
for business, either in the way of manufacture, trade, or 
one of the professions, and are already for that purpose 
apprenticed, articled, or hired to some one who is to teach 
you your business — to some one who ought to feel himself 
bound by every principle of honour, justice, and religion, 
to teach you all you are sent to him to learn. And if the 
child be the father of the man, so it is equally true that the 
apprentice is the father of the maoter. What you are now 
as to industry, application, and ability, in your term of 
service and secular education, that you will be in all 
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probability as the future master. Subordination is esseu- 
tiaUy necessary. We learn to command hy first learning 
to obey. It is of immense consequence to remember this : 
a refractory, turbulent, disobedient apprentice or servant, 
TviU most probably make a capricious, tyrannical, and ill- 
judging master. The apprentice whom his master cannot 
govern, will be the master who cannot govern his appren- 
tice. This is not simply one of the retributions of 
Providence, but one of the natural results of the course of 
things. The great principle which has given to Jesuitism 
such prodigious power in past ages, is unhesitating and 
unlimited obedience to a superior. Heroes have usually 
been trained in the school of obedience and discipline. 
So, our most thriving tradesmen, especially the men that 
have risen to a high situation, have first served well in a 
low. one. But when I recommend submission and obedi- 
ence, I mean that which springs from j)rinci'ple, and not 
merely from compulsion and fear. In this, as well as in 
every thing else, you should do that which is right to be 
done, bebause it is right. Call in your judgment, your con- 
science, your sense of propriety. It is just, good, best, to 
obey the authority of a master. The principle of fear, the 
mere sense of compulsion, will be a bad training. The 
slaves of tyrants, -nho obey only from dread of punish- 
ment, often upon their emancipation make greater tyrants 
than them own former ones. A character cast in the 
mould of fear must be a misshapen one. As to eapability 
of application, dispatch, sagacity, quickness, perseverance, 
in the situation of a master, you must get all these while 
learning your business as an apprentice. If not learned 
then, they never will be. An idle apprentice will make 
an idle master — a pleasure-loving youth a pleasure-loving 
man. On the other hand, a quick, sharp, clever boy, will 
make a quick, sharp, clever tradesman. Tell me what 
the apprentice is, and I. will tell you what the master 
will be. Be diligent, be submissive, be honest, be atten- 
tive to business. Determine, by God’s blessiiig, to excel. 
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Aim to be eminent. Do not be contented nitb dull 
mediocrity. Hare a little ambition to stand -n-ell and to 
rise bigb. A clever, industrious, successful, religious 
tradesman, is an ornament to bis tou-n and bis country. 
Duture life is before 3mu — ^prepai-e for it thus. 

But -Fottethit. — should be defective indeed, if in 
treating of tbe preparatory processes of life I left out ihe 
formation of the moral and religions character. I bave 
ab’eady reminded you bovr mucb tbe happiness and use- 
fulness of life depend, even in this world, upon tbe for- 
mation of character generally viewecl, — now refer to tbe 
religious character. Genuine religion, tbe parent of sound 
morabty — and no religion is genuine that does not produce 
morabty — is tbe surest guide to sucess in this world ; other 
things being equal, be will be almost certain to be tbe most 
successful tradesman, who is tbe most consistent Christian. 
And as religion is tbe best guide to happiness in this world, 
it is tbe only way to happiness in tbe world to come. It 
has been a thousand times told you, on tbe authority of 
Holy Writ, that “ godliness is profitable for all things, 
having tbe promise of the life that now is,” — ^mark that — 
“as weU as of that which is to come.” Who will contradict 
it? Beligion will preserve you from all tbe habits that 
tend to poverty and misery, and put you in possession of 
all that tend to wealth and happiness. Have you ever 
studied, for I would not so reflect upon you as to suppose 
you bave never read, Solomon’s exquisite allegory, in which 
be so beautifully describes tbe nature and consequence of 
true religion? " JIa-ppy is the man that fndeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding. For the merchan- 
dise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, and the 
gain thereof than fine gold. She is more precious than 
rubies ; and all the things thou canst desire are not to be 
compared unto her. Length of days is in her right hand; 
and in her left hand, riches and honour. Scr ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. She 
is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her ; and happy 
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is every one that retainetJt her” Prov. iii, 13-18. I^ovr 
the wisdom here so exquisitel 5 ’- described, and so forcibly- 
recommended, is true religion. "Who -null rise up to say 
that religion ruined them ? Ah ! but how many millions 
could rise up, some on earth, and some from hell, to say 
they were ruined for want of it ? 

If the formation of character is one of the preparatory 
processes of life, then you should not have 3 ’-our character 
to establish, your principles of action to choose, when j’-ou 
want them to use. Your rule should be laid down, jmur 
standard fixed, yom’ pnrpose formed, when you begin to 
act. You are about to set sail on the perilous ocean of 
life, not as a passenger merely, but as a captain and owner 
of the vessel; and should you not have learned navigation, 
,and have prepared a chart and a compass, and some prac- 
tical, skill how to use both ? There are rocks and shoals to 
to be avoided, and storms and contrary winds to be en- 
countered, at your going out of port. "Without fixed re- 
ligious principles, and established moral character, 3 ’-ou 
may be wrecked in going out of harbour. It is of infinite 
consequence that the fear of Grod — a hatred of sin — an 
apprehension of judgment to come — should be in you be- 
, fore you embark. Eemember, therefore, 3 ’-our Creator in 
the days of your youth. Set the Lord always before you. 
Be rooted and grounded in the love of Christ. Bo a young 
disciple, and then you are ready for every thing. Eeligion 
will be your guide in perplexity — ^your shield in danger — 
your companion in solitude — ^your comfort in sorrow — jour 
defence against temptation — and, if it be genuine, earnest 
and consistent, will not fail to make you holy, happy, 
and useful. 

Eifthlt. — There is another thing I would most earn- 
estly enforce upon you as a preparation for life, and that 
is, a deep impression of the importance of hahit, and the 
necessity of forming good habits while young. Among 
the words of our vocabulary which you should select, as 
having a greater importance than others, and as deserving 
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to be more intently pondered upon, is Habit. Hirell up- 
on it — it is a golden term of incalculable value. It means 
tbe facility of doing a thing veil, acquired by baring done 
it frequently, together irith a certain impulse or inclination 
to do it. It differs from instinct, not so much in its nature 
as its origin — habit being acquired, and instinct natural. 
I shall not trouble you with a discussion upon the philo- 
sophical theory of habit, but only advert to its importance. 
Consider, then, of what moment it is to do what is right 
by habit, and thus to have every thing good and proper to 
be done made easy ; and not to have all the disinclination, 
difSculty, and awkwardness of doing a right thing to en- 
counter every time the action is to be done, but to go to it 
with the impulse and ease of habit ; to be good not only 
from principle, but from habit. On the other hand, how 
dreadful is it to be carried forward in the way of evil, by 
the double force of inclination and habit. How childhood 
and youth are the time ^or forming habits. Ti'e see this 
in the mechanical arts, and it is so in all the mental and 
moral processes. Industry and self-denial, forethought 
and caution, religion and virtue, will all be comparatively 
easy to the man who has acquired the habit in early life. 
Through G-od’s grace, the most difficult duty, the most 
rare virtue, may thus become easy. 

Aud now let me enforce this preparation for future life 
upon you. EecoUect then what it is I am urging upon 
3'ou. Ponder it well. "Weigh it in the balance of reason. 
It is preparation for life. What a sentence ! How preg- 
nant with meaning ! Suppose you were going upon a 
voyage to a strange land, never to retm-n to your own 
country. Would you not prepare both for the safety and 
comfort of the voyage, and also for your well-being in the 
country where yon were going to dwell the remainder of 
your existence ; and would not every bod3' be astounded 
at you, if you were busy about a rariety of things, and yet 
gave no cai’e at all to the work of preparation for your 
voyage, and your foreign residence P And what is your 
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life but a voyage to eternity — a state requiring preparation 
both for itself and ivhat lies beyond it ? Noiv if in the for- 
mer case you would be anxious to get a safe vessel ; to 
select a skilful and agreeable caxitain ; to choose a com- 
fortable berth ; to sail with pleasant companions ; to lay 
in a good stock of necessaiy articles ; and if j^u would 
commence the preparation in due time, that when the hour 
of embarkation arrives you might have nothing to do but 
to go on board, how much more necessaiy is it that now 
in youth, you should be diligentl}’- preparing by and bye to 
embark on the ocean of human life. And if in the case 
I have supposed, you would be still more anxious about 
the foreign land in which you were going to dwell than 
even about the comfort of the voyage itself, how much 
more important is it that you should be more careful 
about that eternity to which this life leads, than the 
comfort of life itself P 

jSTot only docs life like every thing else require prepara- 
tion, but more than evexy .thing else. If every situation i)i 
life demands previous consideration, provision, and train- 
ing — if every new, detached, and isolated scene demands 
an adaptation, a meetness, a bracing up of the mind to it, 

. how much more the whole of life. Who can do any thing 
well, that is novel, difficult, and important, without fore- 
thought, and plan, and piu’pose P Who then should think 
of entering upon life without preparation P Stepping upon 
the stage of existence without learning to act well their 
part in the great drama P A life altogether unprepared 
for, must be a life of perpetual mistakes, faults, and 
miseries. A man cannot live happily, righteously, use- 
fully, or successfully, who does not j^rojyare to do so ; 
that is, he cannot at all expect to do so, and ordinai’ily 
he does not do so. 

You are to recoUect, young men, that while the brute 
creation are prepared by instinct for their life, and with- 
out any previous education perform all the functions which 
.are necessary to their well-being and to answer the ends 
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of tlieir creation, you can be prepared only by an educa- 
tion in rrhicb you must take a part. Tbe bird constructs 
her nest, tbe spider her u-eb, the -bee her cell, and the 
bearer his house, by instinct, and they do their M-ork as 
rrell and as perfectly the first time as the tenth. They 
are taught in no school, are apprenticed to no master; 
there is no preparation necessary for their life. He that 
gave it, gave all necessary preparation with it. But it is 
not so in your case. Instinct teaches you to eat, and 
drink, and sleep, and perform other functions of the animal 
economy ; but in all that pertains to art, science, literature, 
business, and religion, in .short in aU that pertains to you 
as social, rational, moral, and immortal creatures, you 
must use your reason, under the guidance, in some things 
of revelation, and in all, in dependence upon the help and 
blessing of God. One of the purposes for which this 
reason is given you, and for which it ought to be exercised, 
is to prepare for life. It is to assist you of course in life, 
but it is also to prepare youybr it. You must think, com- 
pare, choose, weigh evidence, and determine. You must 
prepare to live by taking up and fixing in your mind in 
early youth, certain great principles, which unquestionably 
will not grow and establish themselves there spontaneously. 
Such, for instance, as that in all things and all events God 
is to be obeyed— that there is an essential distinction 
between sin and holiness, in all conduct both within the 
mind and without ; and that sin, whatever temporal advan- 
tages or pleasures it may yield, is absolutely a dreadful 
evil, and ought to be avoided — that nothing ought to be 
done which must be afterwards repented of— that judg- 
ment and conscience must always prevail over inclination 
— that no good in any thing is to be expected without 
effort and labour— that we must never put off tfil futurity 
what can and ought to be done in the present — that what 
ought not to be done twice, shcnld not be done once — that 

what should be done at all, should be always well done 

and that the future should predominate over the present. 
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1^'ow reason dictates all these to be written in tbe very 
soul as tbe preparation for life. And it is equally clear 
that reason dictates great caution in allowing practical 
conclusions to be drawn, and determinations to be adopted, 
from mere impressions of fancy or feeling, or from some 
casual situation into wbicb a person may be thrown. In 
other words, you must judge of principles, whether theo- 
retical or practical, good or bad, not by adventitious cir- 
cumstances, such as the persons by whom they are held, 
or the fascinations or repulsions with which they are set 
forth, hut by themselves, apart from aU these things. 

Eemember, that if God determines to continue you on 
the earth for any considerable length of time, as in all 
reasonable probability he does, life, with all its situations, 
duties, trials, cares, difficulties, and responsibilities, will 
come, whether you are prepared for them or not. You 
are in life, and must go on. Childhood and youth must of 
necessity leave you in manhood. The time of your enter- 
ing upon all the unknown solicitudes of man’s condition on 
earth approaches. You imist soon leave school, if you 
have not already ; and come out of your apprenticeship, if 
you have not yet done so. You must soon be as that 
young tradesman who has entered upon the race of com- 
petition for a livelihood or wealth. You must soon plunge 
into the vortex of care and labour, which is whirhng him 
round and round on the rapid stream of human life, and 
life’s manifold business. All the perplexities which harass 
his mind, must soon harass yours ; aU the temptations 
which assail his integrity, must soon assail yours ; and, 
prepared or imprepared, you must meet them. What ! 
enter into that conflict, unprepared by forethought, by 
knowledge, by principle, by habit ! Alas ! poor, thought- 
less jmuth, we pity you, and without a prophet’s gift, can 
foretell what terrible work you wtU. make of life. Poor, 
defenceless, untaught lamb, the wolves are before you, and 
what is to become of you ? 

That for which you are required to prepare, we repeat. 
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is j'our ikIwIc life — not a particular situation — not a term 
ofyears, liowcri'i- lengthened — not some contingent circum- 
stance — hut your whole existence upon earth. You maj^ 
die in youth, it is true, and therefore we admonish you by 
all the earnestness in our power, to prepare by true piety 
for death — and nothing else will prepare jmu for it. Should 
you die young, I remind you that preparation for life is 
also preparation for death. Eeligion, which meetens you 
to perform well your part on earth, is your education, 
your training for heaven. True, your secular education, 
your knowledge of business, may seem, in the event of 
your early death, to be useless. But not so ; the habits 
of submission, self-denial, and proper application of your 
mental powers, which even in these secular things, were 
called forth under the influence of principle — all these go 
into the training of the soul for the higlier state of her 
existence. But in all probability most of you will live, 
some forty, others fifty, others sixty, and some few of you 
will linger on to seventy or eighty years — and it is pre- 
paration for all this term, that is now urged upon you. 
YTiat a comprehension of scene, circumstance, and situa- 
tion, does that term include ! Imagine what may happen, 
must happen, in sixt}' or seventy years. Through what a 
variety of situations, temptations, difficulties, trials, changes, 
even if there be nothing at all extraordinary or out of the 
common course of man’s history, you will be called to 
pass. And should not all this be prepared for.^ It 
is impossible for you now to foresee the designs of 
Providence towards vou. I would not excite and influence 
your imagination to anything that is romantic ; nor set 
you upon building castles in the air : nor lead you to leave 
off" plodding, and in the exercise of an unauthorised 
ambitionrto seek, by a leap or bound, to reach an exalted 
situation, or, by a stroke, to grasp a large fortune. Still 
it is impossible to conjecture ■^hat opportunity you may 
have given you, by patient and successful industry, to rise 
in life. In this happy country, there is no chain of caste 
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wliicli binds a man down to tbe situation and cii’cumstances 
of bis birtb. Tbe very heights in social and commercial 
life are accessible to aU, from whatever low level they 
commence tbe ascent. Tbe grandfather of tbe late Sir 
Sobert Peel was at one time a journeyman cotton-spinner. 
He that laid tbe foundation of tbe greatness and wealth of 
tbe Arkwright family, was a barber. Carey, one of tbe 
greatest linguists and missionaries of modern times, was a 
cobbler. Stephenson, tbe great engineer and first con- 
structor of railways, was a mender of watches. Ho one 
Icnows what openings Grod may set before him in fife, and 
should be not be prepared to take advantage of them? 
Yea, this very preparation, in many cases, makes tbe 
opening. Ignorance, idleness, and vice, can never rise. 
They will ever sink by their own weight, and eflectually 
close. any door which Providence might set open. What a 
painful reflection is it for any man to make in futtue life, 
when some rare and golden opportunity presents itself for 
bettering his condition, “Alas 1 I cannot avail myself of it. 
I am disqualified. I made no preparation. With tolerable 
diligence at school, and during my apprenticeship, I could 
have fitted myself for it ; but my indolence then, and my 
folly and sin subsequently, have put it qtdte out of my 
power to seize the advantage thus offered me.” 

Consider, again, if any great mistake, as to the end and 
purpose of life, and the manner of spending it, should, for 
want of due preparation, bp made, there is ordinarily no 
such thing as rectifying it. There is no going back, and 
beginning again; no living life over again ; no profiting by 
experience ; no repetition of the opportunity for prepara- 
tion. “The wheels of time are not constructed to roll 
backwards nor can the hands retrograde on any man’s 
dial. There is but one life and one death appointed to any 
man, and therefore only one opportunity to prepare for 
death, and only one to prepare for life. All depends on 
one cast of the die. How momentous that is ! How does 
such an idea deserve to be pondered by every young man ! 

c 
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(>::]y one life in :'..i5 ■5vorlcl, and only one in the next, to 
hr prenarod f.'r — n-liat ! and that one neglected ! Yain 
are ilic regrets and the avishes of the man, mho, amidst 
hi- hroken fortune^, poverty, misery, and disconcerted 
s ’he:no=. has ihns to reflect, and thus to reproach himself, 
Ii i'; iny omn fault ; I hare no one to blame hut myself. 
I v. :'.c foremamed and admonished that life’s duties, ti-ials, 
a'! 1 happiness, required preparation. Even from child- 
lio 'd T heard all this. At school I mas inattentive and 
idle. Ihiring npv apprenticeship I loved pleasure rather 
th;;:i Imsiness. In youth I souglit bad companions, rather 
than uood boohs. I neglected all mental culture, and I 
feared not God. I entered life milhout an}’ preparation. 
I have stieeeeded in nothing, for I mas fit for nothing. 
3Iy one chance is gone. I am prepared for neither morhl, 
:md now I am miserable here, and may c.xpcct to be 
mi=''rable hereafter.” 

Ifov. many have me mho are older than you arc, Icnomn, 
’>'ia.<e history has verified .all this painful sclf-roproaeh. 
You are young, and have not yet seen much of life. Talcc 
cur n.stimony, mho have. We mill not deceive you. We 
sjioait that mhich me have Icnomn, and declare unto you 
that V. huh me have seen. We have matched tlic docile 
scimlar. the diligent, indu-^trious apjirentice, and tlie pious 
you:h. .as he rose and ripened into the siicecssful, iioly, 
and happy master, tradesman, and eliristian : and thus 
became the joy of his parents, the ornament of his family, 
and tlie blessing of society. AYhilc, on the other Inind, 
me have seen nith grief those v. ho in tlieir boyhooil and 
their youth manifested an idleness and a maymardness 
nliich no eiilttire could instruct, and no di‘:cipliiie correct 
— mho hated knomlcJge and despised rcjiroof — mho, in the 
spring time of life, somed the seeds neither of piety nor of 
social excellence, — me have. 3 say, seen many such, mho 
nniile no preparation for life, ei-'ciit it mere fur an unholy, 
unfortunate, and unhappy one — become their mother’s 
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shame, their father’s grief, the disgrace of their friends, 
the curse of society, and their own torment and dishonour. 
These are common scenes ; and you will esemplif3’- one or 
other of them in yov,r history. 

Your own happiness, then, it is apparent, is deeply 
immlved in this preparation. You are created to he happy. 
Grod wills your happiness, and has provided for it. You 
ought not to be indifferent to it. Your happiness is in 
your own hands. All the world cannot, and God wiU 
not, make you happy, irrespective of your own conduct. 
Understand at the outset of life this great principle, that 
happiness arises more from disposition, character and con- 
duct, than from possessions ; from what we are, more thau 
from what we have. Its springs, to a considerable extent, 
lie in your own nature. It is a beautiful saying of Holy 
Scripture, “A good man shall be satisfied from himself.” 
Prov. xiv. 14 . This deserves your attention, your study, 
your practical recollection. The happiness of life depends 
in a great measure upon youth. A bad boy seldom makes 
a happy man ; though God sometimes changes him, and 
calls him in manhood to an entire renovation. Su^jpose, 
for instance, young men, there were two kinds of seeds, 
one of which you must, by some necessity of nature, or 
compulsion, sow every spring, and the fruit of which 3^011 
must, by the same necessity, live upon every winter ; 
one kind yielding that which is bitter, and nauseous, and 
inflicting severe pain ; the other, that which was pleasant 
to the taste and salubrious to the constitution ; would you 
not be very careful which you selected and cast into your 
garden, knowing, as you would, what must be the inevit- 
able result ? Why, this is your condition of existence and 
your employment. You are always sowing in youth what 
you must always reap in manhood. But apart from its 
results, the very act of preparing for life is itself a part of 
the happiness of life. Diligence at school — attention to 
business — mental cultivation — true religion, and good 

c 2 
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liabits, independently of tlie consequences they bring 
after them, are tbemselres the elements of enjoyment. 
An idle man is the most miserable of God’s creatures, 
except it be he, tvho, as is often the case, adds vice to in- 
dolence. Woe, Tvoe, be to him who brings upon himself 
the pains and penalties of laziness. 

It is not, howerer, your own happiness and well-being 
alone, that wiU be affected by your conduct and character, 
but the well-being of others. Your own individuality is 
something, yea, much to and you are not to be in- 
different to it. God, by his own authority, protects you 
against yourself. He says, “Do thyself no harm.” He 
win not allow you to be recHess of your own happiness. 
He has given you a capacity for bliss, and made provision 
for it, and accounts it an opposition to his beneficent 
designs, if you do not endeavom’, in His way, and accord- 
ing to His purpose, to be happy. But then you'are a 
social creature — born in society — intended for society — 
bound to promote the well-being of society. Most of you 
wiU be husbands, fathers, masters, neighbours, citizens ; 
and you ought to prepare to act well your part in all these 
relations. You will contribute something to the well or 
di-being of the community. You wiU be the nettles, the 
briars, and the brambles of the land, or its oaks, its myrtles, 
or its fir trees — you will be your country’s strength or its 
weakness ; its beauty or its deformity. ' Your country 
has claims upon you. You are therefore to prepare to 
serve it, and to serve it well. You must, by an intelligent 
and moral patriotism, implanted early in your heart, seek 
to bless the land of your bii’th. Piety and sound morality 
are a nation’s strength, more even than its armies and its 
navies ; its wealth, more than its commerce ; and its glorj^, 
more than its literature, its science, and its victories. 
Young men, you belong to the greatest nation upon 
earth : be worthy of your distinction. Cherish more than 
a Eoman’s patriotism, without a Homan’s pride. Let 
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Britain’s present welfare, and her future destiny, be near 
your hearts. Let your youthful bosom swell with the noble 
ambition of doing something for the land of your ancestors 
and your posterity. Add by your prayers a stone to her 
bulwarks, and by your personal excellence a ray to the 
glory that beams around her head. 

But this is perhaps too large a scale on which to view 
jmur influence : too wide a cmcle for you to see yourself 
diflusing happiness or misery. Consider, then, the family 
relationships you will sustain. Look on and anticipate 
what kind of a husband, father, master, and tradesman, 
you are likely to make ; and how you shall preside over 
the domestic economy. Some woman’s destiny for life 
will hang upon you, and the happiness of perhaps a numer- 
ous family : and then upon their conduct will depend, by 
an onward succession, the destiny of others to descend 
fi.’om them. You will thus commence a dark or a bright 
line of human existence, which will run onward through 
all future generations, and be still going forward when the 
last trump shall sound. Misery or bliss, at the distance 
of centmnes, or at the very antipodes, may be traced back 
to you. It is not, therefore, permitted you to be perfectly 
isolated and neutral. You are not to dwell in a hermitage 
or a monastery; nor in a cave of the wilderness; nor on 
some solitary mountain, where no eye wiU observe you, 
no ear hear you — ^but amidst the busy and the crowded 
hairnts of men, where an influence to a gi’eater or smaller 
extent will go out from you, and you must be the salt or 
the poison of the earth. You must, you do, touch others, 
whose lot is to a considerable extent mixed up with yours. 
Ought you not to think of this, and prepare for it ? You 
are destined to light up the countenance of your fellow- 
creatures with smiles, or to sufiuse their eyes with tears — 
to inflict wounds, or to heal them — to “ break the bruised 
reed,” or to "bind up the broken in heart.” With what 
emphasis, therefore, may I now say to you, Prepare to live 
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— society, futurity, your country, and the •n'orld, demand 
it of you. 

But there is another reason — the last, the highest, and 
most momentous of all — why you should prepare to live, 
and that is — the life you lead in this world is the prepara- 
tion for the life you are to live in the next. What the 
term and purpose of school pursuits, and the apprentice- 
ship, are to the present life, that the whole of the present 
life is to the futime one, beyond the grave. You are now, 
and ever will he on earth, in a state of pupilage for heaven 
and eternity. Upon the fugitive existence in this world 
hangs the everlasting existence in another. You are con- 
structing a character, the form of which, whatever it be^ 
is to last for ever. How momentous an idea ! Yes, there 
is another world, an eternal world, a world of everlasting 
and ineffable felicity or woe. Yes, yop are immortal beings. 
Immortality, the highest attribute of God, is yom’s also. 

In this, as in other things, God made man in his own like- 
ness. Before you lies the shoreless ocean of eternity. Look 
over the vast expanse. Meditate the wondrous theme. 
Human life is the preparation time, the brief, the uncer- 
tain. the onl}' one, for those ever-rolling ages. Every step 
j'ou take in tliis world is to heaven or to hell. This little 
span, this inch of time — our life, is all we have to prepare 
for all that lies beyond. Take this view of it, I beseech 
you. Learn at the outset of life, and ever remember 
through all its future stages, that it is given to you as a 
discipline and probation for eternity. You have entered 
upon the trial ; the a,wful probation is going on. Do not, 
let the thoughtlessness of youth hide it from you. Do not 
let pleasure lead you to forget it. Do not permit com- 
panions to divert your attention from it — there it stands 
before you — the dread, the glorious, and grand reality, of 
man’s existence — Immoetalitt. Look at it, ponder it, I ' 
beseech you. Let it possess you, literally possess you. 
Feel as if you coiM not cast it out from your mind, as if 
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you would not be dispossessed of tbe wondrotis conception. 
Eepel with indignation the attempt to lead you into an 
oblivion of this youv noblest distinction, your richest 
birth-right. Treat the man who would despoil you of this, 
your highest dignity, or even of the right consideration 
of it, as you would the thief that would rob you of your 
purse, or the assassin that would destroy your life. Pre- 
pare, then, by true religion, for that life which is itself to 
prepare you for immortality. 

To sum up all I have said — there you are, a rational, 
.sinful, immortal, accountable creature, just about to start 
in the. career of active life, with time and eternity before 
you — heaven above you — ^liell beneath you — dangers all 
round you, and many corruptions and imperfections within 
5’-ou. Does it become such a creature, in such a position, 
to make no preparation ? Whether you think of it or not, 
two worlds, this and the next, are to be inhabited by you. 
What your lot may be in the present one, none but He 
who is omniscient can even conjecture, ibn impenetrable 
veil hides the future from your view, and not the smallest 
rent or operiing suffers a single ray of light to reveal what 
is before you. Whether you shall die young or live to 
old age — whether you shall fail or succeed in business — 
whether you shall rise or sinlc in societj’- — whether you 
shall wear out existence in sorrow or in joy — no one but 
God can tell us, and he will not. Much will depend upon 
Him ; but let me remind you, much also will depend upon 
yourself. Abandon the heathen notion of fate. Wo be- 
lieve in Providence, but not in fate, and we admonish you- 
to believe in it also, and by constant prayer to seek its 
blessing — but do not forget that Providenee never blesses 
idleness, thoughtlessness, negligence, -and extravagance. 
Providence helps those that help themselves. Everything, 
therefore, cries to you, “ Prepare for life” Tour teachers, 
your parents, your masters, your ministers, say to you. 
Prepare to live” Your reason, your conscience, your 
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•.•'calcuess, your ignorance of tlic world, say to yon. 
“ Prepare to The prosperity of tliose who have 

succeeded, and the poverty of those who have failed, say, 
“ Prejmre to h've." The duties,' the trials, the difficulties, 
the dangers of earth, the felicities of heaven, the torments 
of the bottomless pit, say, “ Prepare to live and above 
all. the great God who has given 3'ou existence, who is 
willing to help you to live holily, usefully, and happily — 
and who will call you into judgment for the manner in 
which life has been spent — says to you, “Prepare to live." 
Can you — dare you — will you — turn a deaf ear to voices so 
numerous, so solemn, so consentaneous ? — ^Will you? 
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THE YOUNG HAN ENTERING LIFE. 


“In all thy tojs acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths.” — 
Proverbs iii. G. 


This passage of the Bible may be called the pole-star 
of human life, placed by the hand of God in the firma- 
ment of Scripture, for the eye of man to observe upon 
earth; and he that fixeth his attention upon it, and 
steereth his course by it across this troubled and danger- 
ous ocean, shall enter at length the haven of everlasting 
peace. It is applicable to all persons, and to aU situa- 
tions ; but especially to those who are just entering upon 
the duties, the dangers, and the perplexities, of man’s 
terrestrial course. As a rule of conduct it is brief, simple, 
intelligible, and unmistakeable, easily remembered, and 
delightful in the observance. It implies, rather than 
asserts, the existence and operations of -an all-compre- 
hensive, all-wise, all-gracious Providence, that appoints, 
directs, and controls, the afi’airs of men — a Providence 
that is not only general, as guiding the destinies of nations 
and worlds, but is particular and minute, as shaping the 
history of individuals. There are some who profess to 
believe in a Providential interposition in the great events 
of history, but deny its regard to the minute afiairs of 
individuals. But who can tell what, in fact, is great, and 
what is little, or how far great events are influenced by 
lesser ones? The destinies of nations have sometimes 
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liuiig upon a thonglit. But mg need not reason upon tliis, 
since Christ has asserted that “ a sparrow falleth not to the 
ground without the knowledge of our Heavenly Bather. 
Without this view, the doctrine of Providence might be 
grand as an object of contemplation, but it could yield 
lirtle consolation as a subject of faith. Individual trust, 
prayer, hope, and praise, all rest upon the ground of indi- 
vidual Providence. It is not what God is to the universe 
ar large, but what he is to me as an individual, that is the 
chief source of my comfort, and the strongest motive to 
my duty. How the text proposes him to us as an oracle 
we may individually consult : and the injunction means, 
that, really believing God by His Providence dhects all 
things, we should consult Him by reading His Holy Word, 
where He has revealed His will ; and that by sincere and 
earnest prayer we seek His leave for everything. His 
direction in everything. His blessing u])on everything, and 
His glory Ziy everything, we do. In short, it means a 
devout and practical remembrance of God, as the Disposer 
ot all things, in all the varpng circumstances and all the 
changeful situations of life ; and it promises us His wise 
and gracious direction in all our affairs. How easy — ^how 
safe — how tranquil — how dignified a com’se of action ! 
How vast the privilege of this access to an omnipotent, 
omnipresent, omniscient, all-sufficient Priend, for advice, 
direction, and consolation. Why, a wise and benevolent 
Inimati counsellor ever at hand is a blessing, how much 
more one that is Divine. 

So much for the mtroduction of this chapter : we now 
come to its subject— The Yovsg 3Iax Exteeixg epox 
Life: by which we mean that period of his existence 
which follows his education and apprenticeship, when he 
usually leaves his father’s house, and becomes a shopman, 
clerk, or journeyman — the intermediate stage between the 
youth and the man of business. Yet it may be remarked 
that the periods and situations intended to be described 
and distinguished as separate, in the last chapter and this. 
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run mucli into ono anotlicr, and extend onward to settle- 
ment in life and tlie commencement of business. 

TbiSj young men, is tbo situation of tbose wbom I 
address — you are most of you not in business for your- 
selves, but looking forward to it ; off from your parents, 
supporting yourselves by your own industry, and there- 
fore just stopping upon the stage of active life ; com- 
mencing yeur part in the great drama, with the scenes 
already shifting before and around you. 

Let me, then, remind you, a little more at large, — 

Fiest, Of your actual situation. 

It is one of dee;p and pressing solicitude to your parents 
and other friends. 

They have parted from you, and sent you forth, almost 
with the feeling and the fear that it was as lambs among 
wolves. They know, for they have passed through tlicm, 
the dangers of youth, and of a youth away from home. If 
your good conduct and well-formed character, at home, 
have inspired them with -confidence, their solicitude is 
somewhat abated ; but even then an anxious father will 
exclaim, “What if this fair blossom of parental hope, 
which grew so beautifully and looked so lovely, when 
sheltered under the parental roof, should now be blighted 
when removed to the ungenial blasts of the world’s tempta- 
tions — the very possibility makes my heart bleed — Oh, my 
son, my son !” How intensely aggravated is this painful 
solicitude, if unhappily lus child is going forth undecided 
in religion, unconverted to God, with no “armonr of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the left,” to 
defend him from the assaults of temptation ; and if even 
at home portents have showed themselves of future mis- 
conduct. “Oh,” says the distressed father, “if the whole- 
some laws, the firm yet mild restraint of parental authority 
and domestic order, could not repress the outbreaks of 
youthful irregularity, what is to become of him, when 
even these are withdrawn, and he is left to the unchecked 
strength of his own corruptions, and the force of surround- 
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in" temptations — OJi, mi/ son, my son !” Young men, you 
cannot knou- nli a fatlier’s and a mother’s agonizing solici- 
tude for you, on your going out into the world ; but you 
can conceive of it in part, by the scenes of that sorrowful 
liour when amidst so many tears your mother parted from 
vou. and. with a voice half-choked, your father grasped 
your hand, and sobbed out, “ Farewell, my boy. Behave 
vourself weU, and comfort our hearts by your good con- 
duct.” How anxious are they to hear from you, and of 
you — to have their fears dissipated and their hopes con- 
lirmed. How eagerly, joyfully, and yet how tremblingly, 
they open every letter to judge from its contents whether 
there are any signs of incipient moral mischief in your 
character. Bespect their feelings, reward their affection, 
relieve their solicitude. Call it not suspicion, jealousy, 
distrust. Ho, no, it is love trembling over its object, 
affection agonizing for its loved one. hlany an hour is 
that mother kept waking at midnight, thinking and pray- 
ing for her absent son, who has recently left her to enter 
upon the world’s business ; and often amidst other cares, 
does your father feel it to be one of the mightiest of them 
all. to consider how his boy conducts himself in his new 
situation. Let me plead, then, for the peace of those two 
hearts which throb so anxiously for you, and for the peace 
of which, as it is in your keeping, yoim own ought to throb 
most responsively. 

But I now timn from your parents, and remind you of 
the momentous and injinitc importance of this period of 
yoar life to yourselves. It is, in all probability, the crisis 
of your history — tlie hinge of your destiny — the casting 
of your lot for both worlds — the formation of your cha- 
racter for time and for eternity. Through ever}^ hour, 
altnost every minute of this term, and in every scene, your 
character is passing from that state of fusion in which it 
was left by boyhood and youth, into the cold, hard solidit}’- 
and fixedness of manhood and mediawal life. Hpon the 
time that is now passing over you, it depends chiefly what 
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you are to be, and to do, through all time and eternity. 
The next two years will very likely determine the great 
question, concerning the character of your whole existence. 
The observable tendencies of boyhood and youth — the 
significant prognostication of the pupil and the apprentice 
— the declaratory signs of earlier years, will now receive 
their full, and perhaps final confirmation. Your character 
growing, like your body, through the previous stages of 
existence, now, like that, arrives at its full shape and 
maturity, which it will hereafter retain and exhibit. Can 
you be thoughtlessly and carelessly indifierent at such a 
crisis? Is it possible? Can you help saying, “Is it 
so, then — am I really now, just at this period, be- 
coming my permanent future self? Am I determining 
for all time, and for all eternity, what kind of moral, 
social, and intellectual being I am to be ? Am I now 
casting my lot, forming my destiny, choosing my cha- 
racter? — "^Vhat thoughtfulness, seriousness, devotedness, 
and prayer for God’s Holy Spirit to assist me, ought 
I to manifest? "What would I be in and through all 
future life, and through all eternity? What I am now, 
that in all probability I shall be. I am entering upon life, 
and as I begin, so am I likely to continue.” Yes, stand 
by that consideration. It is of immense importance to 
start well. He that at the beginning of his journey takes 
the wrong road, diverges at every step farther and farther 
from the right path ; and though return is not impossible, 
yet at what an expense of time and comfort is it made ! 
Take care, then, to begin well. Solomon says, “ Better 
is the end of a thing than the beginning.” Especially if 
it be a good end of a bad beginning. But how rarely 
does a thing end well, that begins HI. The fruit is better 
than the blossom — the reaping than the sowing — the vic- 
tory than the battle — the home than the journey — the 
reward than the service. But then all these better endings 
depend on good beginnings. There can be no rich fruit 
in autumn, without good blossom in spring — no plentiful 
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reaping -svitLout plentiful soning — ^no Tictory Tvitliout a 
■n-ell-fought bat lie — no returning borne iritbont a journey 
along a right road. So there can be no rational expec- 
tation of a good end of life, without a good beginning. 

Secondly. — I will now remind you of tlie dangees 
that attend your entering into life. Yes, dangers ; and I 
rcaUy wish to excite your fears by the word. I am 
anxious to awaken your apprehension by thus ringing the 
.alarm bell. Hot indeed by raising spectres which have no 
real existence : not by calling up spirits from the vasty 
deep of a gloomy imagin.ation. hTo, there is no need of 
flitting before you, in order to excite your fears, the dark 
shadows and the ghosts of moral romance. The sober and 
dread re.alities of daylight, and of everyda}' existence, are 
sufficiently numerous and appalling to justify the use of 
the most solemn, impressive, and earnest warnings wo can 
give. Young men, it is a truth, and for you a dread and 
anxious one, that the moral dangers of life stand thieJeest 
around its enteakce. The most perilous rocks and 
shoals in the voyage of life, are at the mouth of the river 
where it enters the ocean : and notwithstanding the light- 
house beacon, whicli in the Holy Scriptures and the 
faithful labours of authors and preachers, ever holds out 
its fiaendly warnings over these dangerous places, more 
shipwi-ecks are made there than any where else. 

These dangers are so numerous, that they must be 
classed. 

There are some which have been thrown in your w.ay, 
perhaps, by the injudicious conduct of gour parents. They 
ma}' have altogether neglected 3mur moral trauiiug, and 
have left you to go forth into the world without an}- fixed 
principles, any good habits, or any rightly formed cha- 
racter. By a system of false and weak indulgence, they 
may have partially unfitted you for the trials, the difficulties, 
the roughness, and self-denial of life. We wiU not dwell 
upon their conduct with the severity it deserves ; but be 
you aware of their mistake, and call up your own wisdom 
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to correct it. Tliey have left you something to undo, as 
well as to do. Supply, by your own resolute will, the 
deficiency of hardihood with which they have left you. 
Abandon the soft and efieminate habits in which they have 
trained you, and determine to be men, and to acquire a 
manly character. You can, if you will, make up their 
deficiencies : hut it will require much efibrt and more 
perseverance. 

There are next the dangers that are iiihevent in njouv- 
selvcs, and these are the greatest of aU. You not only go 
to meet perils, you carry them forth with you, 

ISTow at the head of all this class, I must place the cor- 
ruption of your own hearts. “Know thyself,” was sup- 
posed by the ancients to be a maxim so reifiete with 
important wisdom, as to have descended from heaven. Ho 
man can properly exercise self-government, without self- 
knowledge, False notions on this subject must of neces- 
sity lead to practical errors of a most momentous kind. I 
cannot, I dare not, I will not, flatter you by speaking 
highly of the native goodness, the moral dignity of human 
nature. Scripture, observation, and experience, must 
combine to prove, to any impartial mind, that man is in 
a lapsed condition, alien from Grod, and estranged from 
righteousness. This is a first pidnciple, not only in all 
true religion, but in all sound philosophy. Iieavhig out 
this, it is impossible satisfactorily to account for the 
present condition and general history of the human race. 
Forgetting, or denying this, your whole system of religion 
and morals will be wrong, and your whole course of action 
defective and erroneous. You will not, cannot know, the 
chief source of your danger, and that which alone can 
account for the existence and power of other dangers : nor 
will you know whence or how to begin, or how to proceed 
in watching and yarding against them. There is, you 
know it, you feel it, and perhaps some of you lament it, a 
fatal propensity to evil, which, though inclining to what is 
wrong, yet, as by divine grace it may be resisted and 
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romoved, and is, tlierefore, neitlier irresistible tendeuc}* 
nor invincible necessity, but a voluntary choice — ^is no 
excuse for actual sin, though it may account for it. It is 
not danger from without only you have to fear, but also 
from within ; not from others merely, but from yourself. 
You carry your tempter in your own heart — ^you are your 
own tempter. You will be surrounded with external 
seductions, and you will also expose to them a nature too 
willing to be seduced. There is in you “ an evil heart of 
unbelief in departing from the living Grod.” You have 
more need to be afraid of yourself than even of Satan or 
the world. These cannot tempt you but through your 
own corruptions. Hence the imperative need of your 
seeking first of all the entire renovation of your own 
hearts, and keeping evermore a constant watch over 
yourselves. You ^rill be most inadequately prepared to 
grapple with temptation, unless you know what it is that 
gives it force. 

But the corruption of our hearts assumes a different 
form in different persons, and puts itself forth in a manner 
appropriate to our age, circumstances, and temptations. 
In your case there are those "youthful lusts,” from which 
by apostohe injunction you are exhorted to fiee. In addi- 
tion to an inflammable and prurient imagination — rashness 
and impetuosity of temper — the thoughtlessness and reck- 
lessness of disposition — the pride of independence — and 
the head-sti’ong waywardness which are too common to 
youth — there arc the animal aypetiics and propensities 
which are now coming out in all their force : those prompt- 
ings of licentiousness and impulses of sensuality, to which 
there are so many incentives, and which require so strong 
a restraint by reason and religion — I mean, young men, 
the vices which form the drunkard and the debauchee : 
those illicit gratifications which degrade the man into the 
brute. The danger hei’e 0x060*13 aU the alarm I can possi- 
bly give. Ho warning can be too loud, no entreaties too 
importunate, in regard to this peril. Voices frdm the 
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pulpit, from the hospital, from the hulks, from the ivork- 
house, from the lunatic asylum, from the grave, and from 
the bottomless' pit, all unite in saying, “ Young men, 
beirare of sensuality.” Ylee from this as from a serpent 
or a lion. Head ivhat Solomon says, irho could speak on 
such a subject from his own unhappy and dishonourable 
experience : “ The lips of a strange woman drop as an 
honey-comb, and her mouth is smoother thau oil ; but her 
end is bitter as wormwood, sharp as a two-edged sword. 
Her feet go down to death, her steps take hold on hell : 
let not thine heart decline to her ways, go not astray in 
her paths. For she has cast down many wounded : yea, 
many strong men have been slain by her. Her house is 
the way to heU, going down to the chambers of death.” 
Prov. T. vii. Head these chapters, and, in connection with 
them, - Job xx. 11-14 1 Cor. vi. 15-20, 1 Thess. iv. 

2-5. Heb. xiii. 4. Hev. xxi. 8. 

There is also another form which the corruption of our 
nature assumes, and which the apostle calls “the deceii- 
fulness of sin.” “ Exhort one another daily, lest any of 
you be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin.” Heb. 
iii. 13. Deceit is not only one of the characteristics of 
sin, but is its most dangerous one ; and none are so much 
in danger of being imposed upon by it as the young ; nor 
are they at any period of their life so much as when just 
entering upon it. You have never, perhaps, looked upon 
it sufficiently under this character of deceit. You may 
have dwelt upon its exceeding sinfulness, but its deceptive- 
ness has escaped you. Yet this is what you have chiefly 
to guard against. It is a most cunning and artful foe. 
Observe what pains it takes to disguise itself, and conceal 
its hideous nature. It does not appear in its own proper 
and genuine dress, nor call itself by its own proper name . 
It puts the mask of virtue upon the face of vice, and 
wraps itself in the cloak of dissimulation, by calling sins 
virtues, and virtues sins : thus — excess and intemperance 
are called a social disposition and good fellowship ; prodi- 

D 
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galitj is liberality; pride and resentment are honour, 
spirit, and dignity ; licentious levity is innocent liberty 
and cheerfulness ; lying artifice is skill in business ; sordid 
avarice is frugality. So in the opposite treatment of 
virtue, it endeavours to degrade this into vice. True 
religion is sour puritanism, hypocritical cant ; tenderness 
of conscience is narrowness of mind; zeal for truth is 
bigotry. How, my young friends, do not be imposed 
upon by such shallow artifices as these t recognise in such 
attempts, a wicked and daring attempt to coufonnd all 
moral distinctions ! and which must, of course, bring upon 
itself the woe denounced against those “who call evil 
good, and good evil.” Disdain this cajolery, this attempt 
to impose upon jmur understanding by merely changing 
the names of things, while the things themselves remain 
the same. Consider not only that your moral nature, but 
your intellectual, is insulted, by such a feeble effort to 
mislead it. Tidce it with you as a maxim of great import- 
ance to remember, and an evil to be avoided, — that the 
generality of men are more governed by words and names 
than by things, and never more so than on matters of 
moral good and evil. Endeavour, on the contrary, to be 
governed by things rather than names. 

And then in tracing the dcceitfulness of sin, mark the 
•e.vcuses it makes for itself — ^the insensible degrees by 
which it leads on the sinner in his course ; first tempting 
to little sins — thus preparing him for greater ones ; first 
urging only to single sins — afterwards soliciting a repeti- 
tion ; first asking for secret sins — soon emboldening him 
for open ones ; first allowing him to sin in decent company 
— at length drawing him into the society of the notoriously 
wicked ; first allowing him to blush — then making him 
glory in his shame ; first leaving him content to sin him- 
self — then prompting him on to tempt others ; first telling 
him that if he does not choose to go on, he can soon and 
easily retrace his steps — then cutting off his retreat by 
involving him in such a complexity of transgression, that 
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lie feels it almost necessary to go forward, adding sin to 
sin ; first telling liim repentance is too soon, because bis 
sins have hitherto been so trivial — then suggesting it is 
too late, because they have been so great ; first assuring 
him God is too lenient to notice his beginnings of sin — 
then declaring that he is too just to forgive his crimes — 
thus leading him into, and beeping him in the path of 
transgression. Such is the true nature of sin — a horrid, 
practical lie — a deadly deceit — the greatest imposture in 
tlie universe — the most destructive fraud ever perpetrated 
in the world’s history. And you, young men, arc the 
selected victims of its wiles. The arch-deceiver is more 
intent on you than on all else. There the siren sits on 
the rocks of that sea, which 3 ’-ou are just entering, sending 
forth her dulcet but deadly strains, enrapturing you to 
jmur destruction ; making you willing to be wrecked, and 
to die in the arms of this fatal enchantress. 

Your inexperience endangers you. Life is an untrodden 
path. Y'ou are only just beginning to live ; its difficulties, 
dangers, temptations, arc all new to you. You arc igno- 
rant to a considerable extent of the machinations of Satan, 
the wiles of the world, and the devices of your oivn heart. 
You are ignorant of your own ignorance ; and know not 
your own weakness and instability. You have hitherto 
been in some measure sheltered in private ; now you are 
to be exposed in public. Forms of iniquity, of which 
hitherto you were happily ignorant, will rise up with 
fascinating appearances in your path. Scenes never an- 
ticipated by you, and for which therefore you could make 
no special preparation, will open before you, and ere j’^ou 
are aware draw you by their specious attractions into 
temptation. Sudden assaults, and altogether new ones, 
will be made upon your principles before almost you can 
have time to buckle on your armour. And what will 
greatly increase the danger is, your own self-confidence, 
rashness, and impetuosity. You give yourselves credit, 
perhaps, for a degree of sagacity to detect, resolution to 
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vanquish, and power to overcome evil, which you do not 
really possess. You rush in, where others, possessing' 
more knowledge, caution, and experience, fear to tread ; 
you advance boldly to a contest from which it would bo 
your wisdom to retire ; and you are ready to resent it as 
a disparagement of your strength of mind, purity of heart, 
and resoluteness of purpose, to hear a suspicion hinted 
tliat you are in danger ; and are therefore likely to add 
another proof and example that “he who leaneth to his 
own understanding and trusteth to his own heart, is a 
fool.” Show me a young man setting out in life with high 
notions of his ovrn sagacity, virtue, resoluteness of will, 
and inflexibility of purpose, and there, without a prophet’s 
inspiration, I can foretell, will be a sad illustration of the 
Scripture which declares that “pride goeth before des- 
truction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 

Then there are dangers from the corrupt state of society. 
With such hearts as yoxirs, tliere is, in the best state of 
public morals, wickedness enough to constitute just ground 
for alarm and for watchfulness. It may not be that your 
country is worse than all others, or your times more pro- 
fligate, — I think they are not, — but it is enough to know 
that the aboundings of iniquity, and the overflowings of 
ungodliness, are such as to make aU who have any regard 
for youthful purity afraid. The undoubted fact of the 
growing pi’evalencc of infidelity in its most seductive forms 
— the multiplication, as by a fresh inspiration of the wisdom 
from beneath, of all kinds of sinful indulgence — the spread- 
ing desecration of the Sabbath — the endless new stimu- 
lants to worldly pleasure — the demorahzed state of the 
j)ublic press — the new and ostentatious zeal and spread of 
Popery — all combine to load the moral atmosphere with 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and to send forth 
the destniction that wasteth at noon-day. Never were 
there so many malign influeni-es combining and conspiring 
against the religion and virtue of our 3'oung men as now ; 
and never was it more neceJsary for them to be aroused to 
a sense of their danger, and to be put iipon their guard. 
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Toung men, the world is full of temptations ; and its 
inhabitants arc divided between the tempters and the 
tempted. Buckle on your armour, for you will need it — 
the helmet — the breastplate — the greaves — the shield. 
The enemies are lurking around — the ambush is laid — the 
aim is taken — the arrow is fitted to the string — the bow is 
bent. Beware ; there are evil companions to be avoided. 
"^Miat saith the Scripture, The conqmnion of fools shall he 
destroyed. I repeat what I have said, the workhouse, the 
lunatic asylum, the prison, the hullcs, the convict-ship, the 
gallows, the bottomless pit, — aU, all, attest the truth of 
this, by the millions they have swallowed up in the jaws 
of destruction. Evil companionship has ruined more 
characters, more fortunes, more bodies, and more souls, 
than almost anything else that could be named. This is 
one of your first and most pressing dangers. It will meet 
you the next day after you have entered into life. The 
social instinct is in you, and it is strongest in youth. Man 
is a gregarious animal. He is made for society, and will 
have it. Beware, then, I implore you, to whom you give 
your company, and whose company you accept in return. 
You must take your character, to a certain extent, from 
your companions, as well as impart it to them. Your 
companions will seek, and at a time of life when your mind 
is in a state to receive the impression, to stamp their image 
upon you ; and if they did not, you would insensibly, per- 
haps designedly, copy it. As waters, however pure when 
they issue from the spring, take the colour of the soil 
through which they flow — as animals, transported from 
one region to another, lose something of their former 
habits, and degenerate by little and little — so character 
assimilates to that which surrounds it. You may be forced 
to have bad connexions, bad acquaintances, for perhaps you 
cannot avoid them, but you need not, and for your soul’s 
sake, and for the sake of everything dear to you, do not 
have bad companions. Men that scoff at religion, ridicule 
the godly, that make light of sin and laugh at conscience, 
that are lewd in their actions, or obscene in their conver- 
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sation, that aro Sabbatli-breakers, and lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God, that are extravagant in tbeir 
babits and loose in tbeir moral principles — these are tbc 
fools of vrbom Solomon speaks, that ■vill bring tbeir own 
destruction upon you, if you do not avoid them. 

With mucb tbe same emphasis do I warn you against 
had hooks — tbe infidel and immoral publications of which 
such a turbid deluge is now flowing from^ the press, and 
depositing on tbe land a soil in which the seeds of all evil 
will grow with rank luxuriance. Infidelity and immorality 
have seized upon fiction and poetry, and are endeavouring 
to press into their service even science and the arts. But 
besides these, books that inflame the imagination and cor- 
rupt the taste, that even by their excitement unfit the 
mind for the sober realities of life, or that indispose it by 
everlasting laughter for all that is grave, serious, and 
dignified, are all to be avoided. In some respects bad 
books are more mischievous than bad companions, since 
they are still more accessible, and more constantly with 
us ; can be more secretly consulted, and lodge their poison 
more abidingly in the imagination, the intellect, and the 
heart. A bad book is a bad companion of the worst kind, 
and prepares for bad companions of all other kinds. 

There are had 2Jlaces, also, which endanger you, as well 
as bad companions and bad books ; whore, if you have not 
already formed bad companionships, you are sure to find 
them. There is the tavern, the resort of drunkards — the 
brothel, the resort of debauchees — and the theatre, the 
resort of both. All these are the avenues to ruin ; the 
wide gates that open into the way of destruction. Many 
who have been kept out of the way of these places at 
home, on entering life have indulged, in the first instance, 
rather a prurient curiosity than an inclination to sin, and 
have thought they would go once to them, just to see what 
they are, and whether there is all the harm that has been 
represented. Eatal curiosity! Oh t/iaf once — that^r^il 
wrong step — that slip off from the summit of the inclined 
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plane ! The door of evil -n-as opened, never again to be 
closed. iN'ever trust yourself even once in a place -where 
you -u-ould not feel justified in going habitually. Never 
go even once, -n-here you are sure you -would not be followed 
with the approbation of y^our father, your conscience, and 
your God, and from which you would not be willing to go 
immediately to the judgment-seat of Chi’ist. In illustra- 
tion of the danger of a single visit to an anti-christian 
scene of amusement, I may here repeat the fact which I 
have given in another publication, of one of the primitive 
Christians, that for a long time resisted the importunities 
of a friend who invited him to witness the gladiatorial 
fights in the amphitheatre. At length he was subdued, 
but determined that he would sit with his eyes closed, and 
thus quiet his own conscience, while he yielded to the 
solicitations of his friend. An unusual shout of api)lause 
which followed some display of skill or courage, excited his 
curiosity. He opened his eyes, he was interested, could 
not close them again — went again voluntarily — became a 
constant and eager attendant — abandoned Christianil}^ 
and died a pagan. How many more have been victims to 
one visit to forbidden places ! 

I mention also had habits — habits of e.xtravagance in the 
way of apparel, ornaments, and j)leasure-taking. A love 
of gay personal appearance, and sensual gratification, leads 
to expense ; and as extravagance must have resources, if 
honesty and industry cannot supply them, dishonesty will 
create them. Be frugal, economical, prudent. Begin life 
with a determination to live within your income. Have 
no needless artificial wants — dispense with the cigar; it 
costs money, excites appetite for liquor, leads to evil com- 
l^any and evil places; and introduces other expenses and 
other habits. Common and simple as this habit seems to 
be, it does not always stop with itself. It is within my 
own knowledge that young men have involved themselves 
in debt and disgrace by this indulgence. 

And then the love of pleasure. Here again is danger. 
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inimiueiit daneor. Do you remember the words of Solo- 
mon on Eiibject? “He that loveth pleasure shall be 
a poor man." Prov. xxi. 17. . Hever was there more occa- 
.«ion for sounding this in the ears of the public, than now. 
Hen were never more bent upon pleasure, and never had 
the opportunities for enjoyment so much at command. It 
is a proof of human depravit}- that science and the arts 
never give to society a boon, but man’s wickedness turns it 
into a means of .^inning against God. What an incentive 
to Sabbath-breaking has the railway systojn proved ! Tlie 
sanctity of the Lord’s day is in danger of being trampled 
down by the unholy foot of pleasure. Sunday escursion- 
trains have become not only a snare and temptation to 
multitudes, but a source of annoyance to the quiet and 
godly inhabitants of several places on the lino of our rail- 
ways. But it is not this only ; invention is racked b}’’ those 
who cater for tlie public taste to find new pleasures, fresh 
gratification of sense and appetite. High and low, rich 
and poor, young and old, are all hungering and thirsting 
after pleasure, as if this world was given to us for no other 
purpose than to be a play-ground for its inhabitants ; to 
which the multitudes are rushing with the atheistic lan- 
guage which the apostle puts into the lips of those who deny 
the resurrection of the dead : “ Let us cat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” Young men, we deny 3 'ou not plea- 
sure, but only say, let it bo intellectual and spiritual, rather 
than sensual; individual and private, rather than social 
and public ; economical, rather than c.vpensive ; an occa- 
sional recreation, and not an habitual pursuit, and such as 
shall rather fit than disqualify you for the business of life. 
Ho man will less enjoy ideasure than he who lives for and 
upon it ; and, parado.vical as it may appear, it is true — the 
waj' to enjoy pleasure is not to love it to a passionate ex- 
cess, but to partake of it ever in moderation. Honey, and 
other luscious sweets, will do to taste, but not to live 
or feast upon. Cyprian bcautifidly remarks, that “ The 
greatest pleasure is to have conquered pleasure.” I repeat 
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tlie impressive proverb, “ He that lovetb pleasure shall be 
a poor man;” for ib is an expensive taste, ivliicli grou’s, 
like evei^’’ other, by indulgence. It ivill make you poor 
in youth, poor in manhood, poor in old age ; and this is a 
poverty which no one will pity, or be forward to relieve. 

TniRDLT. — will now lay before you the state of mind 
which befits 3'ou in this critical juncture of j’-oiir history'. 
I deliberately select that phrase, critical juncture. It is 
such, whether you think so or not — most critical; and 
something will bo gained b}’" this discourse, if it oiilj' bring 
you in sober seriousness to respond to the expression, and 
saj^, “ Yes, I am now, and I own it, feel it, and ivill reflect 
upon it, in the crisis of mj’’ temporal and eternal destiny.” 
Indeed this, I will confess, is mj' main object and my 
largest hope in this volume. I have not touclied upon 
conti’oversy, as I have already intimated, nor is it my aim 
to suggest or supply topics of abstract thought or specu- 
lative inquiry ; neither is it my purpose, if it were in my 
power, to gratify your curiosity by novelty, your imagina- 
tion by taste, nor your love of dialectics by logic. Time is 
too short, life too important, to be all spent upon such 
things. I have other purposes and aims ; I want to make 
you morally reflective on your life and condition, upon 
your character and conduct, upon your present and future 
means and plans of action, usefulness, and happiness. I 
am ambitious to check the levily and thoughtlessness with 
which so many are entering upon the most momentous 
period of their existence ; and without producing an un- 
natural gravity or gloom, and without even extinguishing 
the joyousness, happiness, and buojmncy of j'Outh, still to 
make you deeply feel how solemn and eventful is the 
period of entering life. Eemember, that as the hour of 
reflection increases with your years, so the habit should 
strengthen also; and that if it should have awakened 
solemn thoughtfulness to consider that you were ahov,t to 
enter life, it shoidd excite no less apprehensiveness to con- 
sider that you have actually started in the eventful race. 
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But still this thcnglitfuliiess should embrace some specific 
subjects, determine in some active babits, and take some 
practical form and direction. ISTotbing can be less likely 
to be serviceable to you than a dreamy pensiveness, a 
moody and morbid imaginativeness, a disposition to specu- 
late upon the probabilities of life, and to spend tbat time 
in creating suppositious conditions, vbicb should be em- 
ployed in meeting the real ones. The thoughtfulness that 
I incxilcate is not that Tvhich supplants action, but prepares 
it, incites to it, and guides in safetj’’ through it. 

I ■sviU now take up, and place before you, the only special 
direction vrhich the apostle Paul lays down for the guidance 
of your conduct, “ Younj men exhort to he sobee-minded.” 
The very injunction supposes that this is a state of mind 
not only peculiarly necessary for young men, but in which 
they are usually deficient. Now do not be alarmed at the 
expression, and “ recoil from it as from something which 
could come only from, and is suitable only to, old time- 
worn people, whose feelings are dried up into a kind of 
cold and stiffened prudence, which they wish to have 
reputed as wisdom ; persons who, having suffered the ex- 
tinction of all vivacity in themselves, envy the young for 
possessing what they have lost. A dull, hea^'y, spiritless, 
formal, and calculating thing; almost mechanical in all 
pursuits and interests ; the type of a person narrow in 
his notions, plodding in his operations, gloomy in his 
aspect, and placed wholly out of sympathy with ' every 
thing partaking of ardour, sensibility, adventure, and en- 
thusiasm, and at tlw same time taking great credit to him- 
self for all this. No, we may be quite sure that Paul’s 
‘ sober-minded young men’ were not to be examples of a 
sapient formality, of a creeping prudence, of extinguished 
passion, of a cold aversion to animated interests — in short, 
not examples of the negation of eveiy thing that is really 
graceful and excellent in youth. 

What then did he mean ? What is sobriety of mind ? 

* Lecttircs by John Foster, on Sober-minclcdness. 
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The predominance of tme religion and sound reason over 
vice and foUy, temper and fancy, imagination and passion, 
absurdity and extravagance. It is, in short, the mastery, 
by judgment, of the imagination, vrhich is so apt to master 
the young man. Imagination, in the minority of reason, 
is the regent of the soul. Almost every thing is looked at, 
judged of, and ruled by, this miscalculating foculty, wliich 
is rendered more dangerous by the ardour of passion. 
Things thus seen through a wrong medium are distorted 
and discoloured. Evils and dangers which to other eyes 
appear in all their magnitude of mischief, appear to the 
young, if indeed they appear at all, reduced to almost 
invisible spots ; while little things on the side of good, 
are swelled out of all proportion, and adorned with the 
brightest hues ■with which fancy can invest them. Hope, 
untutored and unchecked by knowledge of the world and 
experience, is ever building castles in the air, and treating 
as certainties what all besides perceive to be absolute im- 
probabilities. How sobriety of mind is reason attaining to 
its majority, sanctified by religion, ascending the throne 
of the soul to take the sceptre out of the hand of imagi- 
nation. It means a capability of forming a right estimate 
of things as they really are. This, young men, is what you 
need, but of which persons of your age are often lament- 
ably destitute. 

But I •will select one or two subjects which sobriety of 
mind will especially bring under consideration, and of 
which it will lead you to form correct ideas. 

— It will above all things lead you to a serious and 
devout consideration of the shpeehe end of life. I 
say the supreme, the chief end of human existence ; since 
there are many subordinate ones arising out of our nume- 
rous and complex relations. Pause and ponder this ques- 
tion then, “What is the supreme end of existence?” 
Mark well the subject; it is not what are all the ends of 
existence, but what is the supreme one — life’s great busi- 
ness — the one thing needful, which being accomplished. 
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Tvliatever else we Lave missed, we still Lave not lived iu 
vain ; but wLicL not Laving secured, we have lived in vain, 
gain wLatever else we may. What is it, I say? Tour 
errand, your object? Surely, surely, if any thing be 
worthy of the attention of a Imng, rational creature, it 
must be the object of life: and if at any time, at the 
hegininng of life. Proceed not another Lour — take up 
no plan, no purpose, no pursuit, till you Lave settled the 
question, “ What is the supreme end of life WLatever 
it be, it must combine all the following characteristics, — it 
must be something lawful, which God and your conscience 
approve — something appropriate to your character and 
circumstances, and to all the changing scenes of life — 
something attainable — something worthy your existence — 
something adapted to satisfy the desires of an immortal mind 
and make you contented and happy — something which 
shall aid rather than hinder you in accomplishing all the 
subordinate ends of existence — something which shall com- 
bine your present with your everlasting destiny — some- 
thing, in short, which God himself has fixed upon and 
proposed to you, as Sis supreme end in your creation. 
Is not this true? Must not the great end combine all 
these characteristics ? Answer me. Must it not? What 
then, I ask, can do this but true religion ? And this does. 
Here, then, is the great end of life — that religion which 
leads to the salvation of the immortal soul, — ^to glory, hon- 
our, immortality, and eternal life. " Compared with this, 
the objects of earthly ambition, which engage the attention 
and engross the aff'^ctions of many in public life, are aU 
vain, empty, and unprofitable. The eager sti'ifes and 
ephemeral victories of pohtical leaders ; the feverish 
dreams of the wealthy capitalist and the commercial ad- 
venturer, seem little better than toj’s and baubles. The 
sportive swarms of insects floating in the sunbeams of a 
summer evening appear to be a fit emblem of our vast 
cities and their busy crowfis.” Believe, then, that the 
only supreme end worth living for, is an end which shall 
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endure, an end wliicli can never porisli. Don’t squander 
so precious a boon as life upon secondary objects. Throw 
not away your immortal soul, — a jewel compared with 
which “ the Mountain of Light,” the noblest production 
of the diamond mines, and the richest trophy of our 
Oriental conquests, is a thing of nought, — upon the poor 
perishing objects of an earthly ambition. 

Sobriety of mind will lead you also to consider the short- 
ness and uncertainty of life, and the necessity of being 
ever prepared to surrender the pi'ccious gift ; and prepared 
by having secured that which is of the highest importance. 
The man who has achieved the chief cud, is prepared, at any 
moment, to give up in death the subordinate ends ; while 
he who has sought only the subordinate ones, is never 
ready to give them up. He who lias true piety, however 
j^ung he may die, has effectually accomplished the chief 
purpose of his creation ; while he who neglects religion, 
whatever of rank, wealth, honour, or even earthly useful- 
ness, he may have acquired, and however long be may 
live to enjoy them, has missed the chief end of liis being ; 
and, if he were aware of his folly, and confessed it, would 
say his life had been a lost adventure. 

■ Equally- true is it, that such a state of mind requires 
the adoption of the principles necessary to secure the end 
of life ; in other words, true religion. A strong, habitual 
faith in the Bible, hi God, in Christ, in Providence, in 
judgment, in heaven and hell. Eaith not only expresses 
itself in worship, in religious emotions, in zeal, in alms- 
deeds, but in an enlightened and tender conscientiousness 
both towards God and man, and in a systematic and 
strong restraint upon the passions, fancy, temper, and 
appetites. 

In entering, then, upon life, take religion with you. 
This will ensure you the protection of omnipotence ; the 
guidance of omniscience; the companionship of omni- 
presence ; the supplies of all-sufficiency. It will fill your 
intellect with the thoughts of God’s own mind, and your 
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Boul -n-itli tbe joy of G-od’s o-vrn lieart, and tlins furnisb you 
at once ■syitli the supremo trutli, and tlio ebief good. It 
will set before you tbe most perfect e.^amples and tbe 
strongest motires to tbe practice of holiness and virtue. 
It will add tbe sanctity of tbe Christian to tbe virtue of 
the moralist, and mingle its own heavenly pleasures with 
tbe pure delights of earth. It will prepare you either for 
success or failure in business, and preserve j’^ou equally 
from tbe snares of prosperity and tbe withering blasts of 
adversity. It will be your nurse in sickness, jmur com- 
panion iu solitude, and your preserver amidst the cor- 
ruptions of society. It will be your shield against tbe 
temptations to sin, and tbe insidious attacks of infidelity 
and false philosophy. It will go with you across tbe sea, 
and dwell with you in a foreign land, if called by Pro- 
vidence to leave your native country, or make you honour- 
able and useful members of tbe community, if you remain 
at home. It will be tbe guide of your youth, tbe protector 
of your medifeval life, and tbe prop of your old age. It 
will prepare you for early death, or for a multitude of 
years. It will smooth tbe pillow of death, by giving you 
immortal hopes amidst tbe dissolution of nature — ^will rise 
with you from tbe grave in that day when death shall be 
swallowed up in victory, and, having put you in possession 
of glory, honour, immortality, and eternal life, shall dwell 
in your soul for ever, as tbe chief elemeuf of your heavenly 
and immortal felicity. 

But stni I would not forget that there are things on 
earth to be attende't to as well as things in heaven : and 
religion, as we have already said, neither detaches you 
from them, nor unfits you for them ; and next to this due 
regard to the claims of God, and as a part of them, indus- 
try and diligence in business are indispensable. Honesty 
to your employers requires this. You have contracted 
with them, for so much stipend, to give them your time, 
the faculties of your mind, and the organs and members of 
your body. That man who docs not serve his employer to 
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tlie best of his ability is, to all intents and purposes, 
thief, not by robbing his master’s goods, but-his time ; and 
I would give nothing for his moral principle wlio can 
defraud his employer even of this. It is not, hovrever, 
merely in this light that I speak now of industry, but as 
your own safeguard : 

" For Satan finds some miscliief still 
For idle bauds to do." 

Our idle days are his busy ones. An indolent young man 
invites temptation, and wiU soon become a prey to it. 
Indolence unmans the faculties, impairs and debilitates 
the whole intellectual system. One way or other, be 
always employed. An idle man is the most miserable of 
all G-od’s creatures ; a contradiction to nature, where 
nothing is at rest. Among all other habits that you form, 
nest to religion, the most valuable acquisition is a habit 
of actinty. This must be got in youth, or never. Keep 
the ethereal fire of your soul alive and glowing by action. 
The diligent man is the protected man. Temptation 
comes and addresses him, but he is pre-occupied ; he says, 
“ I am too busy to attend to you.” ITot only have occupa- 
tion, but love it. Let your mind take a pleasm-e and a 
pride in its own action. Nature, it is said, abhors a 
vacuum, and if nature does not, you should. 

Fotjethly. — Let me now lay before you a few opposite 
extremes, which, in passing through life, it is necessary 
you should avoid ; and with which, when just entering 
upon it, you should be intimately acquainted. 

Avoid, then, on the one hand, a depressing solicitude, 
and on the other, an utter carelessness and lethargic indif- 
ference, about the future — a disposition to distress the mind 
by the question, “ How am I to get on ? ” or in the oppo- 
site extreme, a total destitution of all forethought, or care 
about the matter. The former is not only a distrust of 
Providence, but it defeats its own ends by wasting those 
energies of mind in useless care which should be employed 
in preparatory productive action: while the latter casts 
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away tliat partial prescience which is given to ns for wise 
and gracious purposes. Be hopeful, hut not sanguine : 
moderate, hut not indifferent. Let your expectations he 
sufficiently high to encourage exertion, hut not so extra- 
vagant as to bewilder them. 

Equally to he avoided, as connected with this, is inor- 
dinate ambition to rise in life, and the opposite extreme of 
that low and creeping satisfaction with things as they are, 
which is rather the result of an indolent and abject mind, 
than of a contented one. The determination by any and 
by all means to get on, and the lazy disposition to uSe 
none, are equi-distant from moral excellence. Determine 
to do all that skill, industry, frugality, and honourable 
principle can accomplish, in the way of advancement, and 
nothing more. Set out in life thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of the apostolic declaration, “ They that will be rich 
fall into temptation and a snare, and into many foohsh and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdi- 
tion. Eor the love of money is the root of all evil, which, 
while some covet after, they have pierced themselves 
through vrith many sorrows.” Young men, guard against 
this low, sordid, mischievous appetite — this coveting of 
wealth for its own sake : and which is determined to get 
it — if by fair means, well, if not by foul means. Begin 
your career of honest and honourable industry, with the 
poet’s impressive, sarcastic aphorism before jmui* eyes, 

" That loudest kugh of hcU, the pride of dying rich.” 

Guard against the self-diffidence, distrust, and despond- 
ency, which would lead you to form too low an opinion of 
your own capability and resources, and the complacent 
self-reliance, confidence, and conceit, which would lead 
you to think you can do everything. While you do not 
lean altogether upon your own understanding, and trust im- 
plicitly to your own heart,remember they can both do some- 
thing for you, and are both to bo employed. Start upon 
the journey of life with the conviction that you can, by 
God’s help and blessing, do something — yea, much, for 
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3^ourself. Hare faith in God first of all, and next to this, 
hare faith in yourselves as God-sustained. Enter into the 
apostle’s ivords — catch their spirit, imitate their union of 
personal activity, and confidence, and divine dependence, 
“ Tlirough Christ strengthening me, I can do all things.” 

Take heed against flexibility of principle, purpose, and 
cliaractcr, in reference to what is right, and obstinate per- 
severance' in what is wrong. Be master of yourself. 
Have a will of your own. Be governed by your own con- 
victions. Knowing what is right, do it, though you stand 
alone, and though the world laugh in a chorus. Possess a 
due degree of moral courage, which while it leaves you 
in possession of a true shame of doing what is wrong, 
shall extinguish all false shame of doing what is right. 
It is a noble sight to behold a young man stand, with 
his back against the wall of truth, and then, with the 
shield of faith, repel the arrows of a multitude of assail- 
ants. Be an oak, not an osier. Let it be seen that 3’’ou 
can resist the force of persuasion — the influence of oratorj’- 
— the contagion of sympathy with numbers — the ridicule of 
the witty — and the sarcasms of the scornful. It is a great, 
and a good, and a glorious thing, to be able in some cir- 
cumstances to say, “Hoj” and to stand by it. On tlie 
other hand, it is no less great, and good, and glorious, to 
say, “Tes, I am wrong,” when charged with an error, and 
convinced that we have committed one. An obstinate 
perseverance in a bad course, to avoid the shame and 
humiliation of confessing that we are wrong, is neither 
dignity nor greatness of mind, but stubborn imbecility ; 
the obstinacy of a brute — ^under the direction not so much 
of the reason, as the wUl, of a man. 

Avoid a total indifference to the good opinion of others, 
and equally a craving after admiration and applause. 
Seek to be approved rather than to be admired. Covet the 
esteem of the wise and the good ; but do not hunger after 
the indiscriminate , praise of any and every one. Bather 
seek to be excellent, than desire to be thought so. To 
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Trisli to stand n-ell 'witli tliose -prliose praise is virtuous, is 
lawful ; but to be ever anxious for the admiration of 
others, is contemptible. The former is itself an exercise 
of virtue, the other an offering at the shrine of vanity. 
Guard against this vanity ; it will make you far more 
solicitous about praise than principle, and make you willing 
to sacrifice the one for the other. 

Avoid the extremes of credulity and suspicion in refer- 
ence to mankind, of trusting everybody, as if all were 
worthy of 3'our confidence, and of trusting nobody, as if 
all were knaves. Ee cautious whom you trust, but do not 
suppose that every one will betray you. It is well to be 
reserved, but not to be suspicious — to be prudent, but 
not misanthropic. On the other hand, as the danger of 
the young lies rather in being too frank, open, and ingen- 
uous, than too retiring and exclusive, study well the 
character of every, or any one, before you give them your 
confidence. 

Eifthly. — ^Perhaps I cannot do better than add to all 
I have said a few maxims, which may be considered as 
condensing some parts of the substance of this chapter, 
and which, as most easily remembered, may be of some 
service to you in your progress tlirough life. 

Your future history and character will be in a great 
measure of your own making — therefore pause and con- 
sider what you will make yourself. 

What you would be in future, that begin to be at once, 
for the future is not at a great distance, but close at hand ; 
the moment next to the present is the future ; and the 
next action helps to make the future character. 

While you consult your friends on every important step, 
which is at once your duty and your privilege, relj* less 
upon them than upon your.^elf; and ever combine self- 
reliance with dependence upon God, whose assistance and 
blessing come in the way of ycur own industry. 

If setting out in life in the possession of property, let 
jmur dependence. for success, after all, be less upon this. 
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than upon industry. Industry creates capital, but capital 
to begin with, lias in many cases impaired industry and 
made a man careless and improvident. 

Consider the importance of the first wrong stc}'). That 
first leads to many others, and may be more easily avoided 
than every one that follows. 

True religion, which means the habitual fear of God 
and sin, is. your best friend for both worlds ; multitudes 
owe their all to it ; and multitudes more that have been 
ruined by vice, folly, and extravagance, would have been 
saved from all this, had they lived in the fear of God. 

They who would live without religion would not die 
without it ; but to enjoy its comforts in death, we must 
submit to its influence in life ; and they who would have 
it in life, should seek it in youth. 

The perfection of human character consists of piety, 
prudence, and knowledge. Make that noble triad vour 
own. 

■\Yhatever specious arguments infidelity may put forth 
in defence of itself, and whatever objections it may bring 
against Christianity, hold fast the Bible till the infidel can 
furnish you a more abundant evidence of truth — a better 
rule of life — a more copious source of consolation — a surer 
ground of hope — and a more certain and glorious prospect 
of immortality. And remember that spiritual religion is 
a better defence against the seductions of infidelity and 
false philosophy than the most powerful or subtle logic. 

Enter upon life as you would wish to retire from it, and 
spend time on earth as you would wish to spend eternity 
in heaven. 

I now leave the subject for your most devout and 
serious reflection. Entering into life ! How weighty 
the phrase howmomentous the consideration — howsolemn 
the anticipation ! A. hundred million perhaps of your 
fellow-creatures are at this moment like you entering into 
life. YTiat an infinity of weal and woe is bound up in 
the history of that vast aggregate of human beings. But 
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this, all this, is of less eonsequeoee to you than that one 
life on which you are entering. Eor in the history of our 
world— in the convulsions of nations — in the revolutions 
of empires — ^in the stream of universal history — yea, in the 
chronicles of all other worlds than your own — there is less 
to affect your happiness, than in that one life which is 
before you. You are in life — ^you cannot go back — ^you 
must go on. Whether you shall exist or not, is not left 
to your option, it is a question settled — you nre in being, 
never, no never, to go out of it. What you have to deter- 
mine is — and oh ! what a determmation — How e.visteuce 
shall be spent, and whether it shall be an infinite and eter- 
nal blessing, or an infinite and eternal curse. In view of 
such a career, let me with an importunity which words are 
too meaningless to express, beseech you to take up the 
language of the passage at the head of this chapter, as the 
rule of your conduct,—" ly all tht ways acknowiedgi: 
Hu:, AXD He shall dibect thy paths," 
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THE XOUNG ITAN ENTERING LIFE UXDECIDED IK 
EELIGIOK. 


“And Elijali oatno unto all the people, and said, How lonp halt j-c 
between two opinions ? If the Lord be God, follow him : but if Baal, 
then follow him.” — 1 Kings sdi. 21. 


The - scene to ■wliicli tliis passage of Jcwisli narrative 
refers, and of ivliicli it forms a part, is one of tlic most 
sublime and tbe most important to be found in the whole 
range of universal history — being no less than tlie great 
trial between true and false religion in answer to tbe chal- 
lenge of Elijah, which terminated so gloriously in the 
complete triumph of the former. A strange and almost 
incurable propensity to idolatry has over been evinced by 
the human race, obviously springing from that depravity 
of their nature which made them crave after deities con- 
genial to their own moral taste. The spirituality and 
purity of the true God offended them. They could not 
be content with a religion of which faith was the great 
principle of notion; but coveted objects of worship which 
could be presented to the senses, and which would be 
tolerant of their vices. Among the idol gods of antiquity, 
Baal sustains a distinguished place.* Such is the power 

* The name Baal is a common appellative, and was originnllj- employed 
to designate the true God : but when idolatry arose, it was applied to the 
various objects of false worship. It is supposed by some that ns the wor- 
ship of the heavenly bodies was the first departure from the true religion, 
Baal -was the represgntative of the sun. This was the god of the Phccni- 
oians, Carthaginians, the Assyrians, Babylonians, and indeed of many other 
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of example, especially when it falls in with our corrupt in- 
clinations, that tlie Jews, notwithstanding the revelation 
they had received from God, and the care he took to pre- 
serve them from the abominations of the surrounding 

^ O 

nations, often forsook the worship of Jehovah for idols, 
or attempted to incorporate idolatry with Judaism, The 
kingdom of the ten tribes was in this respect the most 
guilty. Ahah, one of the wickedest of their monarchs, 
had married Jezebel, the daughter of the king of the 
Zidonians, by whom Baal was worshipped. Through the 
influence of this wicked woman, the worship of Baal was 
patronized to an enormous extent in the kingdom of 
Israel. Against this abomination the prophet Elijah, with 
the dauntless courage of a reformer, set himself in deter- 
mined opposition. After reproving the monarch, and 
rousing against him the malignit3’' of Jezebel, who sought 
his destruction, he sent a challenge to Ahah, to put the 
claims of Baal and Jehovah to a fair and decisive test. 
In an evil hour for the credit of Baal, the challenge was 
accepted the scene of contest was the solitudes of Mount 
Carmel, overlooking the Mediterranean Sea ; the decision 
was to be made by each party preparing a sacrifice, and 

nations; bj wlioin he ■was varionsly dcsignnted Baal, Bolus, or Bel. This 
deity, under other names, ■was probably the Chronos of the Greelcs, and the 
Saturn of the Latins. It is alittle remarkable that we do not find the nome of 
Baal in use east of Babylonia, but that it was general west of it, to the very 
extremity of Europe, including the British Isles. The worship of Bel, Belus, 
Belenus, or Belinus, in an incorporation with Druidical rites, was general 
throughout the British islands; and certain of those rites nnd observances 
are still maintained among us, notwithstanding the establishment of Christi- 
anity through so many ages A town in Perthshire is called Tillieheltane, 
i. e., the rising-grouud of the fire of Baal. In Ireland, Bel-tciu is celebrated 
on the twenty-first of June, at the time of the solstice. A fire is kindled on 
the tops of the hills, and the members of the families pass tlirough the fire, 
which they account a sign and means of good fortune for the year. Bel-tein 
is also observed in Lancashire. In ITorth ^Vales, a similar ceremony is now 
observed on the first of ITovembcr, whe;. the people run through the fire 
and smoke, each one casting a stone into the fire. If this be correct, we 
ha^ve still the relics of Baal among ns at lae distance of more than throe 
thousand years. This is a curious fact in nrchscology. See Watson's Biblical 
Dictionary, 
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calling uijon tlieir God to ans\Ter by fire. It ivas an. 
august and awful siiectacle ; the question to be determined 
being to wbom rightly belongs the tlu'one of Deit}^ There 
on one side were Baal’s priests, arranged in troops, to the 
number of foiu' hundred and fiftj’-, patronized by the 
monarch and liis wife, full of confidence, and flushed with 
hopes of rietoiy. On the other appeared one solitary 
man — unaccompanied — unbefriended — unpatronized — un- 
protected by a single individual that was visible to the eye 
of sense. That solitary individual was Elijah, the prophet 
of the Lord. Calm and undismayed ; strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might ; assured of the triumph that 
awaited him ; he surveyed the array of priests, the frown 
of Allah, and the malignant eye of Jezebel flashing fury 
and revenge. What dignity is in his looks, and what 
majesty in his deportment! The congregated thousands 
of Jewish spectators witnessed, in awful silence, the pre- 
parations. Heaven, with serene confidence, and hell, with 
dread and dismay, watched a scene, which not only for 
that occasion, but for all time, was to decide whether 
Jehovah or Baal was the true God. How much was at 
stake — what interests were involved — what a question was 
to be decided ! One can imagine all nature was .hushed 
in dread suspense — that the waves of the Mediterranean 
ceased to roil — that the winds of heaven were still — that 
the forests of Carmel were listening. In this critical 
moment of our world’s history, the prophet broke the 
solemn silence which reigned for awhile over the scene. 
Advancing to the assembled multitude of Israelites, he 
said, “ How long halt ye between two opinions ? If the 
Lord be God, follow him ; if Baal, then follow him.” Ye 
are not yet in conviction quite alienated from the Lord 
God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob ; yet your allegiance is shaken, and you are divided 
in opinion and practice between Jehovah and Baal. Your 
irresolution is as guilty as your suspense must be painful ; 
and your indecision is as uncomfortable as it is dishonour- 
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able and wicked. Ye worship Eaal, I worship God. I 
am here to prove which has the rightful claim to yoirr 
fealty and obedience. Upon that which I now propose I 
will rest the issue of the present contest. Let each party 
prepare a sacrifice, and call upon his God ; and the God 
who answers by fire, let him be considered as the true 
God.” You know the sequel;* and I drop the narrative, 
only turning back for one moment to dwell upon the in- 
decision of the people: i/tey lialtei ietween two opinions. 
You wonder at their indecision, and condemn them with 
language of severest reprobation ; and very justly so. But 
do you not in this also condemn yourselves ? .ire not ^ou 
undecided in a case which, if not so palpable to the senses, 
is no less plain to the judgment? 

But before I describe the nature, and pronounce the 
character of pour indecision, let me set before j'ou the 
opposing parties in reference to which it is maintained. 
There, on the one hand, is the Lord God of hosts, the 
Jehovah of the Jews, under the fuller and clearer mani- 
festation of himself as the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ — ^thei'e are his ministers demanding the ac- 
knowledgment of his claims — and there is laid down his 
service in the faith, hope, and love of the gospel. On 
the other side is the modern Baal, in all the vaiious forms 
under which he presents himself as the object of human 
idolatry. It is true you are not called, invited, or dis- 
posed, to bow the knee to idols of wood, stone, or metal, 
either graven or molten — either in the fascinating forms 
of classic mythology, the rude images of barbarous wor- 
ship, or the grotesque and monstrous creations of Hindoo 
polytheism. These, however, are not the only way in 
which idolatry may be practised. What, in fact, are most 


* Infidel wits hare llippantlj' asted, '‘Where did the people get the 
water to iill the trenches at the command of the prophet, since the drought 
had caused all the water of the land to failr ' They forget, as they gene- 
rally do, when they offer sceptical observations, the one main fact of the 
case, that the scene of the contest was very near the sea-shore. 
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of the objects of false worship but the evil qualities ar 
passions of mans fallen nature — visible embodiments ■ 
his own lusts and pleasures exalted to the skies, to b 
thence reflected bqck with Olympian charms and sp c i 
dours ; or sent down to the infernals, to receive the stam 
of their authority and malignity, and to come from eitht 
place with a sanction and a power to make men wickei' 
Every one has a god, and if man does not love and wor 
ship Jehovah, he will make a deity of his own image, an- 
this deity cannot sm’pass himself. 

burvey, young men, the idols which you are called upri 
from many quarters to worship, and between which 
the only living and true God— 0 unutterable folly an ' 
‘ hesitating. Among them, sustaining a hi- i 

inace, is the idol of sensu-vlitt, ^ 


^ reeuug goadcss with a zoneless waist," 

decked out with all that can pollute the imagination, in 
flame the passions, or excite the propensities of a youth 
ful heart. Before this image multitudes of devotees o 
both sexes bow the knee and offer the most costly sacri 
flees of property, health, principle, and reputation. jN^ea; 
this IS the bewitching and smiling image of worldli 
PLEASURE, with the sound of music, the song, and the 
dance aUuring the giddy and thoughtless to its orgies, 
and thus throwing the spell of its fascinations over the 
imagination of multitudes who go merrily to their ruin 
Mahhou, the sordid deity of wealth, is there, glitterino 
with gold and offering riches to its eager followers ixa 
the rewards of their diligent and faithful adherence. Its 
liturgy IS the cry of "money, money, money;” and its 
sacrifices, notwithstanding its large promises of happiness, 
the time, the bodies, the souls, the principles, and the com- 
fort of Its worshippers; and its officials are the greedy 
speculators and' commercial adventurers of our country 
an our ag^ There is also the Baal of infidel specu- 
lation, with false philosophy as its high-priest to con- 
duct the ceremonial; and by the promises of intellectual 
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freedom from the shackles of Euperstition, inviting the 
youthful aspirants after mental liberty to come into its 
service, hfear this is the shrine of geneeal knoav- 
LEDGE. Tjlis, hou’ever, is evil only when it is raised 
into the place of faith, piety, and virtue ; but which, 
when it is thus exalted above the knowledge of revela- 
tion, is the Minerva of the idolatrous Pantheon. Nor 
must we leave out the idols of false eeligioe, the chief 
of which is Popery — the anti-Christ of the Apocalypse — 
“the Man of Sin,” described by the apostle, as “sitting 
in the temple of God, and exalting itself above aU that 
is called God.” This idol, taking the name of Christ as 
its designation, assuming the cross as its symbol, and 
boasting of an apostle as its chief minister ; enriched by 
wealth, venerable for antiquity ; dignified by learning j 
decorated by sculpture, 'architecture, and painting; and 
adding the profoundest policy, and most serpentine craft, 
to all these other dangerous qualities — has fascinated 
countless millions ; and, notwithstanding the monstrous 
absurdity of its doctrines, the blood-stained page of its 
histoiy, and its hostility to the liberties of mankind, is 
now putting forth the most arrogant claims, and making 
the most audacious attempts, for the conquest of our 
country. 

Such are the pi'incipal idols which oppose themselves to 
the King, eternal, immortal, invisible, as the claimants of 
your heart. Such are the objects which have induced an 
indetermination in your minds whether you shall serve 
them or your Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor. 

By the undecided i” religion I do not intend the con- 
firmed infidel, profligate, scofier ; or those who live in total 
and absolute rejection of religion. These are not undecided ; 
they are in the fullest sense decided ; they have made up 
their minds, though unhappily on the wrong side. They 
have chosen their god, and are the determined and devoted 
worshippers of Baal ; they are decided irreligionists. They 
have hardened their hearts, seared their consciences, and 
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pei’liax^s outlived all misgivings upon tlie subject, except it 
be an occasional qualm in a season of dying or of sickness. 
They even congratulate tbemsclvcs upon tbcir having 
thrown off all the weaknesses and fears of superstition, and 
upon their being now enabled to pursue their downward 
course unchecked by the restraint of conscience, unterrified 
b}' the spectres of imagination. Unhappy men — blind, and 
glorying in their blindness ; benumbed in all their moral 
faculties, and exulting in tliis dreadful paralysis ; with 
every tie cut that held them to a life of piety and feeling, 
and accounting it a privilege tliat thc}>' are drifting un- 
obstructed to perdition — determined to be lost, and re- 
joicing that nothing now crosses their path to perdition. 

The undecided man, generally considered, is the irreso- 
lute man — the man thinking of two things, but absolutel}' 
choosing, with full and practical purpose, neither — the 
double-minded man, or, as the word is in the original, the 
two-souled man — the man who is like a light substance ever 
floating between two-objects, now carried by force of the 
tide towards one, and then towards tlio other. This inde- 
cision is manifested in many towards religion. 

Perhaps the subject of indecision will be better under- 
stood if we consider its opposite, and show what is meant 
by decision. By decision in religion I do not mean mere- 
ly the choice of a creed, or a decision between conflicting 
theories of religious opinions. This is all very well, and 
very proper, and to a certain extent is involved in the state 
of mind I am recommending. A man ought not to be un- 
decided either in regard to religious doctrine, or ecclesias- 
tical polity. It is incumbent upon him to make up his mind 
on the question at issue between the advocates and oppo- 
nents of secular establishments of religion ; between the 
Unitarian and trinitarian views of the Scriptures, and other 
theological matters. These things are important, and his 
opinions should be formed and fixed upon the gx’ound of 
satisfactory evidence ; and his mind being once made up 
he should hold fast what he believes to be truth, nor allow 
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Ills convictions to be shaken by the difficulties, sophistries, 
and plausibilities brought against the views he has espoused. 
Religion, however, is something more than opinion ; than 
ecclesiastical relationship ; than ceremony : it is not only 
light, but life, its seat is not only in the head, but in the 
heart ; it is a thing of the wiH, affections, and conscience, 
as well as of the intellect, and memory, and bodily organs. 
It is a deep conviction of guilt in the sight of Grod ; a hum- 
bling sense of corruption of nature ; true faith in Christ 
as the great atonement ; peace through belief in the gos- 
pel ; supreme gratitude and love to God ; a spiritual and 
heavenly mind ; and a holy life. It is the mind of Christ ; 
the image of God ; the Bible lodged in the heart as the rule 
of the inward and outward life ; a God-wrought, heaven- 
descended, eternally-living thing. 

To be decided, then, is the intelligent, deliberate, volun- 
tary, entire and habitual yielding-up of ourselves, through 
faith in Christ, and by the aid of the Holy Spirit, to God ; 
to enjoy his favour as the chief good, to make his will our 
fixed supreme rule, and his glory the chief end of our ex- 
istence. It is making God the supreme object ; salvation 
the supreme business; eternity the supreme aim. Hot 
talking about it — wishing it — intending it — ^but conscien- 
tiously doing it. Such a man says, “ I have made up my 
mind — ^I am resolved — 1 am for God — for Christ — for 
eternity — my heart is fixed.” 

To be jMtdecided is to be in a state of hesitancy, irreso- 
luteness, uufixedness. An undecided man is occasionally 
impressed ; at other times in a state of total indifference. 
His judgment inclines to religion, and sometimes nearly 
draws round his heart. He goes out half-way to meet 
it ; then turns back again. How he looks towards true 
Christians as the happiest people, then he hankers after 
the company and amusements of the people of the world. 
He cannot quite give up the subject, nor can he fully 
enihrace it. He has occasional impressions and wishes, 
but no fixed, deliberate choice. In this hesitating, un- 
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decided, irresolute state of mind, very many arc to be 
found. Tcs, indecision is fearfully common; perhaps, 
among those whom I now address, the most common state 
of mind. Comparatively few are decidedly pious ; slili 
fewer, I hope and believe, decidedly infidel or immoral ; 
the bulk are mid-way between the two— hcsilaling, halt- 
ing, turning away from the one, but not turning to the 
other. How shall we account for this P 

It is not for the want of adequate information on the 
nature of tho two claimants and the justice of their re- 
spective claims. Of this you have all possible and neces- 
sary particulars in the Scriptures. You are not left to 
the dim twilight of nature and tho deductions of 5'our 
ouTi weak and fallible reason. The sun of revelation 
has risen upon you in full-orbed splendour, and, walking 
amidst his noon-tide glory, you see on every hand the 
character and the claims of God. You know not only 
there is a God, but who and what he is. 

^You are not destitute of natural ability— you arc not 
hindered by Divine sovereignty— there is no invincible 
power of natural depravity— you cannot plead a want of 
time, means, opportunity- you do not justify and per- 
petuate it on the ground of Scriptural difficulties, nor on 
the inconsistencies of professoi-s. Sometimes you may 
feel inclined to plead these things, but the plea is soon 
given up. Ho, the causes subsidiaiy to the power of in- 
ward corruption are these :— 

Many do not properly consider the necessity of decision, 
and the sin of hesitation. The subject has never seriously 
engaged their attention. Then it is high time it should. 
Begin now ; God demands it — treason demands it — the im- 
portance of the matter demands it. On what is decision 
so necessary as on rehgionP This is the business of the 
soul— of salvation— of eternily. 

Not a few are wanting in moral courage— they know 
what l^ey ought to be and to do; but they have friends 
whose frown they dread, or companions from whose laugh 
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they shrink. This is very common : and thus multitudes 
flee from the frown of man to take shelter under the frown 
of God, propitiate their friends hy the sacrifice of their 
souls, throw away religion and salvation to escape from a 
jest, and make themselves the laughing-stock of devils, to 
avoid the ridicule of fools. Young men, will you be jeered 
out of heaven and salvation ? What, be turned from your 
eagle flight to immortality, by the ridicule of owls and 
hats? 

In many cases, some one besetting sin keeps from 
decision. That one sin exerts an influence over the whole 
soul and all its purposes — ^l^enumbingits energies, becloud- 
ing its moral vision, bewildering its steps, and enfeebling 
its efforts. Such persons could give up all but that one 
sin; but that they cannot part from. How melancholy, how 
dreadful, to bo willing to perish for that one sin ! Esther 
than pluck out that right eye, or cut off that right hand, 
to suffer the loss of the whole body! How infinitely 
better and more noble would it be, by one mighty struggle, 
aided by Divine grace, to burst that chain, and decide for 
God, Consider well, if this is not the cause of indecision 
in your case, and if it be, perceive the necessity of your 
resolutely and immediately directing your vigorous resist- 
ance against that hindrance. When you have mastered 
that mightiest of your spiritual foes, you may then hope 
that the greatest obstacle is surmounted : and that the 
subjugation of your other enemies will be a comparatively 
easy conquest. But till that is done, nothing will be done 
to purpose ; and he that has been halting between two 
opinions, and wavering in his practice, will be halting' and 
wavering stiU. 

There are some who, like Felix, have trembled, and dis- 
missed the subject till a more convenient season. Tliey 
give neither a direct negative, nor a direct affirmative, to 
the solicitations of judgment and conscience ; but put 
them aside by saying, “ I will rhink of it when I have 
opportunity, I am busy nozo.” Here and there one goes 
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farther still— they intend, actually intend, to be decided at 
some time or other. They forget the uncertainty of life ; 
the frailty of human resolutions : tlic thousand incidents 
that are continually rising up to occupy and divert atten- 
tion ; the ever-increasing improbability of coming to a 
decision if the subject be postponed from the present 
moment; and above all, the demand of God for immediate 
decision. jN'oiv, is the accepted time: noiv, is the day of 
salvation. There is a world of importance in that seem- 
ingly insignificant vrord, Now. Millions have lieen ruined 
for both worlds bj’- overlooking the momentous significance 
of the all-eventful, Now. Sermons miglit be preached ; 
volumes might be written ; rhetoric might bo employed : 
to enforce the import of that monosyllable, Now. Re- 
member, “he that , is now good will in all proliability be 
better he that is now bad will become worse — for t]u>re 
are three things that never stand still— nee, virtue and 
time.” 


Perhaps as a hindrance to decision might be mentioned, 
mistaken views of tchal is requisite to come to this state of 
mind. ^ Two opposite errors arc indulged: some pcr.sons 
throwing out of consideration the free agency of man and 
others the sovereign gi-acc of God. The former supposing 
that man can do nothing, attempt nothing, but wait passivc'’- 
ly for the Spirit of God : the latter, on the contrarv. 
believing that man is and does everything in religion 
^thout God, never seek by prayer, nor expect by fldth, 
he aid of the Divine Spirit. Both are wrong, and there- 
fore both fail. In all things, both in nature ^and in grace, 
God s doings and man’s doings go together. Man worlcs 
mid_ God works. Man’s efforts are not superseded by 
Dxyme grace, nor Divine grace superseded by man’s efforts 
This dualism which pervades all things, is especially con- 
spicuous in the Bible, and has its culminating point in the 
conversion and sanctification of the human soul, as set 
forth in that wonderful passage : “ JTork out vour salva- 
tiomvith fear and trembling, for it is God that worketh 
-in you to tuill and to do of his good pleasure." 
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Having stated tlie causes of indecision, I non- go on to 
consider its chaeacteeistics. 

Is it not lEEAi'iONAE ? Wliat is reason given us for but 
to examine all things that concern us, to weigh evidence, 
to discriminate things that differ, to prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good. When man uses his facul- 
ties thus, he does what he was designed to do, and answers 
the end of his being. "When he does not, but suffers him- 
self to be swayed and bent different ways, and to float 
upon uncertainties, then he forfeits the great prerogative 
and most distinguishing advantage of his reasonable nature. 
The perfection of man is to be like God in his attributes, 
and, among others, in some measure in this glorious one 
of immutability in that which is good ; but to be irresolute 
and undecided in this, is to live as much at random, and 
without hold, as if the breath of the Almighty were not in 
us. ‘‘Indeed, unless reason gives us a fixedness and con- 
stancy of action, it is so far from being the glory and privi- 
lege of our nature, that it is really its reproach, and makes 
us lower than i/te horse, or the mule, which have no xmder- 
standing : for they, without that, act always regularly and 
constantly themselves, under the guidance of instinct, a 
blind but sure principle.” There are two things equi-dis- 
tant from sound reason : to decide toithoit,t evidence, and 
to remain, in such matters, undecided amidst abundant 
evidence. To be undecided in religion comes under the 
latter condemnation. The irrationality of indecision is 
also in proportion to the importance of the matter to be 
determined. Ifoung men, I appeal to your understanding 
against this extreme folly. What? Is religion the only 
matter on which you will not make up your mind ? . Eeli- 
gion, uhich comes to you in God’s name, and asserting 
his claims ? Eeligion, which affects your own well-being 
for both worlds? Eeligion, which all nations have con- 
fessed generally by their rites, ceremonies, and creeds, to 
be man’s supreme interest ? Eeligion, which relates to 
the soul and her salvation, eternity and its unalterable 
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stales? Eeligion, your liighest end of existence, and 
noblest distinction of reason? Wbut, this the matter to 
be left in a state of unsettlcdness and hesitancy ? When 
such means and opportunities arc furnished for coming 
td a conclusion? A^en the Bible, mth all its eridcnces, 
doctrines, promises, and precepts, is ever in your hand and 
appealing to your intellect and heart, your will and con- 
science, and even j'our imagination ? When the pulpit 
and the press arc ever calling 3’our attention to the sub- 
ject, and aiding your inquiries ? Undecided whether you 
shall be saved or lost for eternity? whellier you shall 
answer or defeat the end of j'our existence? Whether 
3'ou shall run counter to God’s design in bringing you into 
being, or fall in with his mci'ciful purposes concerning 3'ou ? 
Call you this reason ? Talk not to mo of your rationality ; 
boast not to me of 3'’our high iulelloctualit3' in pursuing 
literature, science, or the arts : I say, the man who remains 
undecided in religion, who has not settled the question of 
God, the soul, salvation, and eternity, is, whatever stores 
of knowledge he ma3' have acquired, or whatever opinion 
he may have formed of himself, a learned maniac, a philo- 
sophical lunatic, a soientiQc idiot. 

I go further, and sa3’^ that indecision iu religion is 
conteinxdihle. Whatever may constitute the hcavti/ of 
character, decision in iis power. There is something noble 
and attractive in the spectacle of an individual selecting 
some oue worthy object of pursuit, concentrating upon it 
the resources and energies of his whole soul; holding it 
fast with a tenacity of grasp, and following it with a 
steadiness of pursuit, which the ridicule of some, the 
frowns of others, and the ignorant surmises of all, cannot 
relax; clinging the closer to it for opposition, gaining 
courage from defeat, and patience from dela3’. Even 
where all this decision is displayed in a bad cause, there is 
something terrifically grand about it. Hence some have fan- 
cied that in this way Milton has thrown too much majesty 
over the character of Satan. In opposition to this, how 
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despic.'il)lc is inclori'^ion. Foster, in liis inimitable Fssny 
on “Decision of Character,” has sot forth this in a very 
striking manner. “A man without decision of character 
can never bo said to belong to himself; if he dared to say 
that he did, the puny force of some cause, about as power- 
ful. you would liavc supposed, as a spider, may make a 
capture of the hapless boaster the next moment, and 
triumphantly exhibit the futility of the determinations by 
which he was to have proved the independence of his 
understanding and his will. He belongs to whatever can 
seize him ; and innumerable things do actually verify their 
claims on him, and arrest him ns he tries to go along : as 
twigs and chips floating near the edge of a river are in- 
tercepted by over}' weed, and whirled in every little eddj'. 
Ilaving concluded on a design, he may ]dedgc himself to 
accomplish it, if the hundred diversities of feeling which 
may come within the week will let him. As his character 
precludes all forethought of his conduct, he may sit and 
wonder what form and direction his views and actions 
are destined to take to-morrow ; ns a farmer has often to 
acknowledge that the next day’s proceedings arc at the 
disposal of winds and clouds.” 

True as this is in reference to any thing, it is most true in 
reference to religion. Never, no never, is it so supremely 
contemptible as in application to this. In such a career 
and in reference to such an object, to be the shave of im- 
pcrtinencies — the poor tame victim of every little incident 
that can arise — the prey of every insignificant yelping cur 
that can drive you hither and thither with liis biteless 
bark ! 0 shame, shame upon your understanding, to say 

nothing of your heart and conscience, when with such ti 
subject as religion to consider .and settle, you can tillow 
not merely the most magnificent objects which the world 
can present, but innumerable contemptilde and sinful little- 
nesses to shake your resolution, to invalidate your purpose, 
.and to keep you halting between iwo opinions! It is the 
last and lowest degree of desi)ic.ablcnes3 for a man thinking 
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about glory, honour, immortality, and eternal life, to allow 
himself to be brought to a stand, and made to hesitate and 
halt, by matters of the veriest insignificance. What would 
have been said of the man who in ancient times hesitated 
whether he should become a competitor for the Olympic 
crown, or for some paltry office in a Grecian village ? Or 
what would all the world have said of Julius Omsar had 
he halted between two opinions, and hesitated whether to 
pass the Eubieonj or give himself up to the celebration of 
the Saturnalia ? Or what judgment should we have formed 
of Columbus, if, when meditating the discovery of a new 
world, he hesitated whether to embark on the Atlantic, or 
to engage in picking up shells on its shore ? But what are 
these instances of folly and littleness, compared with that 
of the man who halts between the infinite and eternal 
blessings of religion, and the pleasures, acquisitions, and 
possessions of this world ? 

Indecision in religion is uncomfortable. If reason is 
given us to decide upon modes of action, and if in this 
matter of religion, revelation furnishes us with moles, it is 
most natural we should decide, and altogether imnatural 
we should remain for another hour in a state of wavering 
and unsettledhess. What is natural is easy, and graceful, 
and pleasant ; and what is unnatural is always awkward 
and painful. The natural state for the mind to be in, is 
first inquiry, and then decision. No mind can be serene 
and peaceful in a state of suspense and incertitude. May 
I not appeal to universal experience for proof, that a man 
who is acting backwards and forwards j ever divided in 
opinion ; now determining one way and now another ; now 
fixed in purpose, then unsettled and altering the plan; 
now resolute, now hesitating ; and who has thus found no 
bottom to rest upon, cannot be happy. This is true in 
reference to everything. A mind thus at odds with itself, 
even in little things, cannot but be very troublesome ; and 
he therefore who would consult his own comfort, should 
by much self-discipline endeavour to rid himself of this 

f2 
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instability of action, tliis infirmity of purpose. I vrould not, 
young men, inculcate tlie opposite evil of inconsiderate 
and recMess conduct ; a headlong course of action, begun 
without examination, and continued without reflection; 
and which, even when discovered to be wrong, is perse- 
vered in without alteration, merely for the sake of perse- 
verance, and an unwillingness to confess we are wrong. 
This is not rational decision, but blind impulse and unre- 
flecting obstinacy. The decision I recom m end is a habit 
of patient investigation, united with a capability of weigh- 
ing evidence, and followed by a prompt and resolute deter- 
mination to do, and to do immediately and perseveringly, 
the thing which ought to be done. Acquire an ability to 
say in matters of right, I must — I can — I wini.. There 
is a wonderful potency in these three monosyllables. 
Adopt them as the rule of your conduct. 

But I now consider the unJtappiness of indecision in re- 
gard to religion. I repeat the assertion made in reference 
to other characteristics, the more important the subject is 
about which this indecision is maintained, the greater must 
of course be the uneasiness which it produces ; and as reli- 
gion is the most momentous of all subjects, so the uneasi- 
ness resulting from it must be the greatest. But even here 
the uneasiness also varies with circumstances. An amiable 
youth who has not fallen into vice, but has kept entirely 
within the boundaries of virtue, but who yet has not given 
his heart to Grod and made religion his supreme business, 
may not, and cannot have a poignant remorse for profli- 
gacies he has never committed ; but even he is uncomfort- 
able ; he knows he is not a Christian, in the spiritual sense 
of the term. His conscience disturbs him ; letters from 
home make him uneasy ; awakening sermons alarm him ; 
in the company of the righteous he is not at home ; his 
neglected Bible, given him perliaps by a mother’s hand, 
silently reproaches him. He is not happy. How can he be 
in such circumstances ? He resolves, breaks liis resolution, 
and adds to his uneasiness the guilt of broken vows. 
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In Ollier cases, tliis indecision is attended ivitb serious 
aberrations from the pathofsanctitj^ and regularity, though 
not perhaps of morality. In such cases, the mind of a 
youth -u-hose heart is not hardened, is often in a state of 
still more painful disquietude and perturbation. It is an 
impressive truth, that ease of mind, quietness, or rather 
insensibility of conscience, belongs often rather to the 
decidedly wicked, than to the undecidedly good ; for the 
former may have hardened and stupified his conscience so 
far, till it lets him alone ; but he who sins and repents, and 
then sins again, in a continued circle, is sure to he followed 
in his miserable rounds with the reproaches of his memory 
and the lashes of his conscience. “ His good fils are but 
the short inteiwals of his madness, which serve to let the 
madman into a knowledge of his own disease ; whereas it 
would in some kinds of lunacy be much more for his satis- 
faction and content if he were mad always.” 0 the misery 
of that man whose life is spent between sinning and repent- 
ing ; between the impulses of conviction and the drawings 
of inclination ; between the difficulty of forming resolutions, 
and the 'guilty consciousness of breaking them; in short, 
between hopes ever frustrated by disappointment, and 
fears ever realised by experience. Indecision is its own 
punishment. 

This indecision is in the highest degree aivfid. You can 
see this clearly, at once, and impressively, with regard to 
the Israelites whom the prophet addressed on jMount 
Carmel. What a crime to hesitate for a moment between 
Baal and J ehovah — to be undetermined whether to serve 
that dumb idol, or the living and true God. You wonder at 
their stupidity ; you are incensed at their impiety. You 
take sides instantly with the prophet against the people. 
His zeal is not too burning ; his indignation is not too 
severe ; his irony is not too cutting for the occasion. How 
horror-struck you would be to witness such senseless 
impiety. But how much less wicked is your conduct, 
though of course far less gross and revolting, in hesitating 
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whetlier you shall serve God or any of these mental idola- 
tries — ■worldly pleasure, infidelity, mammon, or sensuality ? 
TJie idols of the heathen are, as we have said, but the vices 
of the human heart personified, embodied, and made 
visible to the senses. Human lusts and passions are the 
archetypes of them all ; the one being the abstract, the 
other the concrete, form of idolatry : and how much less 
guilty is it to bend the knee to an idol, than to bow the 
heart to a vice ? Dwell upon God’s divine glory, his infinite 
majesty, his ineffable excellence, his boundless, inconceiv- 
able beauty, and every attribute of his glorious nature. 
“ To Him all angels cry aloud ; the heavens and all the 
powers therein. To Him cherubim and seraphim contin- 
ually do cry. Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty! 
The glorious company of the apostles praise Him. The 
goodly fellowship of the prophets praise Him. The noble 
army of martyrs praise Him. The holy church throughout 
the world doth acknowledge Him,” — and there are you, a 
poor frail child of man, halting between two opinions, and 
hesitating whether you shall serve Him or Baal. O what 
an ineffable insult to God! Every Christian on earth cries 
out — shame ! Every angel in glory cries — shame ! 
Every page of Scripture cries — shame ! While God him- 
self, indignantly and awfully, completes the cry of repro- 
bation, and says, “ Be astonished, 0 heavens, at this, and 
be ye horribly afraid.” Consider then, the crime against 
God which you are guilty of while undecided. He desires 
aud demands immediate surrender to his claims. Yield 
YOUKSELTES uxTO GoD, and at once, is his imperative 
injunction. To hesitace whether you shall serve him, is to 
be undetermined whether you shall be the friend or foe of 
God — the loyal subject of his government, or a traitor 
against his throne ; whether you shall love or hate him^ — 
reverence or despise him — dishonour or glorify him. 
Everj'- attribute of his nature makes indecision sinful — every 
gift of his hand aggravates the sin — every injunction of 
his word carries on the aggravation. 
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Indecision is dangero^is. Tlie Israelites found it so : 
after hesitating and halting between two opinions, what- 
ever slight transient impression was produced by the 
scenes of Mount Carmel, they went over to the wrong 
side, bowed the knee to Baal, and, as the punishment for 
their sin, were carried into captivity, and rooted out as a 
nation from the earth. Indecision on religion is a state of 
mind fraught with most imminent peril ; for when long 
persisted in, it generally ends in decision upon the wrong 
side. It gives time for the wicked and deceitful heart to 
collect and concentrate all its forces of evil — emboldens 
evil companions to ply with redoubled energy their teni])- 
tatious — encourages Satan to multiply his machinations, 
and, to complete all, provokes God to say, “ My Spirit 
shall not always strive ■with man. He is tied to his idols, 
let him alone. Woe be unto him when I depart from liim.” 
Every hour’s delay increases the peril, and e.vposcs you 
to the danger of being left of God. But there is danger 
in another view of the case; you are entering life, and are 
exposed to all the hazards enumerated in the last chapter; 
and is indecision, I would ask, a state of mind in which to 
encounter the dread array? Is it in this halting and 
unsettled condition that you would meet the perils of your 
path ? Why, it is like a soldier going into battle without 
having settled which army he shall side with, and which 
sovereign he shall fight for. Even the decided youth, who 
has fully made up his mind on the great subject ; who has 
put on the whole armour of God, and is defended at all 
points "with right principles, good resolutions, pious habits, 
and well-formed character — even he finds it difficult some- 
times to stand his ground against the mighty foes of truth, 
piety, and ■virtue. Even he who, grasping the sword of 
the Spirit, and opposing the shield of faith to the darts of 
his enemies, exclaims, ■with heroic voice, “ I ajn for God- 
andreUgionf and who by his very decision and firmness 
drives hack the assailants of his steadfastness — even he is 
often sorely tried. How then can the irresolute, the 
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halting, the vacillating, stand? What a mark is he for 
every foe ! What a butt for every arrow ! His indecision 
invites assault, and prepares him to become an easy prey to 
whomsoever will aim to capture him. 

But this is not all. There is a danger of dying in this 
undecided state. Life is uncertain. Your breath is in your 
nostrils. A fever — an inflammation — an accident — ^may 
come upon you any day, and leave no time for reflection, no 
opportunity for decision. Death often springs upon his prey 
like a tiger from the jungle upon the unwary traveller. 
Millions are surprised by the last enemy in an undecided 
state. They are shot through the heart, with the question 
upon their lips, “ Shall I serve G-od or Baal ? ’’ and are 
hurried into the presence of the Eternal Judge himself to 
have it answered there. Dreadful — most dreadful ! To 
meet God, and in and his presence to have a full ex- 
posure of the guilt and folly of hesitating between his ser- 
vice and that of sin ! WTiat a question to come from the 
God of Glory to the poor, naked, trembling, and con- 
founded soul — “ Are G-od and Saa-l so nearly alilce, that 
you should have halted between two opinions which you 
would serve ?” Mark this — ^in God’s view there is no such 
thing in reality as indecision — thiswordis used not to express 
things as they are, but as they appear. In fact there are but 
two classes of men, morally considered — the converted and 
unconverted. The undecided belong to the latter class no 
less than the infidel and the profiigate ; only he may not 
have gone to such an extent of actual sin, and may feel 
more the unhappiness of his situation, and the desira- 
bleness of changing it But the choice of God’s service 
has not been made, and he will be dealt with as belonging 
to the class of those who are against him. Indecision is 
utterly inconsistent with the character of the godly, the 
terms of salvation, and the hope of eternal happiness ! God 
will not allow of neutrality, and considers every man who 
is not decided for him as decidea against him, and will 
treat him as such. Ho matter that such a man feels the 
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•weight of sin’s fetters, and tlie galling burden of its yoke : 
no matter that he sometimes feels a desire to escape from 
its bondage, and makes some feeble and occasional efforts 
to effect his emancipation — nothing vriU be of avail to his 
salvation, but an entire surrender of the heart to God, and 
a complete and voluntary yiclding-up himself to his service, 
as the supreme business of life. There is no promise in all 
God’s word to the unstable and wavering — no hope held 
out of his ’safety — no salvo provided for his conscience — no 
middle condition in which he can take his lot between the 
decidedly good and the decidedl}’- bad. 

And now what remains but tliat I call upon you to 
renounce your indecision, and in the language of intelligent, 
deliberate, and settled purpose, to say ■with Joshua: “ Let 
others do what they will, as for me I will serve the Lord.” 
Eeject Baal, and surrender to God, -without compromise 
and -without delay. You cannot have two masters. You 
cannot have two Gods. You cannot harmonise sin and 
righteousness, nor reconcUe a life of piety and a life of 
worldliness. You must be one thing or the other. Beli- 
gion, if not the first and great thing with you, is nothing. 
To be undecided in such a business is the most irrational 
state of mind in the whole range of mental conditions. 
Look in upon your own immaterial, immortal, wonderful 
spirit, craving after appropriate and adequate sources and 
means of happiness, and the question is, whether you shall 
satisfy or mock its insatiable cra-vings. Look up at the eter- 
nal God, your Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor, and the 
everlasting Paradise of ineffable delights he hath prepared 
for them that love him, and the question is — ^whether you 
shall submit to his claims, enjoy his favour, bear his image, 
inhabit his high and holy place ; or wither away for ever 
under banishment from his presence, and the effect of his 
curse. Look down into that abyss of woe which divine 
justice hath made ready for those who serve not God, and 
the question is — whether you shall escape that awful retri- 
bution upon sin and unbelief, or endure its . intolerable 
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burden for ever and ever. Look on to ibe ever-rolling ages 
of eternity, — that interminable existence whose perspective 
no eye but the Omniscient One can reach — and the question 
is whether that endless being shall to you be an ocean of 
bhss or a gulf of torment and despair. Undecided on such 
questions ! If such conduct is known in heaven, how must 
angels wonder at the folly of mortals hesitating whether 
they shall inherit their bliss : if it be known in the abode 
of apostate spirits, how must those once dignified but now 
degraded beings marvel with uttermost astonishment, that 
sinful men in danger of their misery should hesitate about 
escaping from it. Infidels, scofi’ers, and men of profane 
minds, may scoff at these appeals to the awful realities of 
eternity : just as many a felon, who has expired at the drop, 
once made himself merry, and seasoned his mirth with 
vulgar joljes about the gallows. Miserable wretch, he found 
at last that execution was a dreadful reahty, with which the 
most hardened ruflan could no longer trifle. I believe, 
and therefore speak, and by arguments no less weighty 
than such as are drawn from these eternal realities, I con- 
jure you to remain no longer undecided. 

But clearly understand and bear in recollection what it 
is I require. It is not, as I have said, merely the adop- 
tion of any particular set of religious opinions ; nor merely 
joining any particular body of professing Christians ; but 
Eepentance towards God — ^Faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ — Holy Living — a character formed, and a hfe regu- 
lated by the "Word of God. Every known sin must be 
abandoned, and every Christian virtue practised. Evil 
companions must be forsaken, and your associates be chosen 
from the godly and virtuous. 

If there be a loftiness and nobleness in decision, it is 
most lofty, most noble in religion. You need not go for 
instances of this, and for the admiration which they are 
calculated to afford, to such examples as Foster brings 
before you in his inimitable essay — to the examples selec- 
ted from history, to Marius sitting amidst the ruins of 
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Cartilage— to Pizarro— to Pichard III.— to CromTrell ; nor 
even to tliose dravrn from the records of Scripture — to 
Daniel, and to Sliadracli, Mesliacli, and Abcdncgo : nor to 
tliose supplied by Christian mart^'rology — to John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague ; nor to those borrowed from the 
annals of philanthropy — to Howard, to Wilberforce, and 
jMrs. Pry — these arc all grand, impressive, beautiful, bu 
they are not the only ones that may be cited ; nor with 
whatever lurid or milder radiance they may be surrounded 
and emblazoned, are they those which arc the most appro- 
priate for you to contemplate, or which perhaps will have 
with you the greatest weight. Look at that manly, pious 
young man, who has left the shelter and protecting wing of 
his father’s house and home, and is now placed in a modern 
establishment, and surrounded by fifty or a hundred fellow- 
shopmen among whom he finds not one to countenance 
him in the maintenance of his religious profession, and the 
greater part of whom select him, on account of his religion, 
as the object of their pity, their scorn, their hatred, or their 
contempt. Among them are infidels, who ply him with 
flippant and specious cavils against the Bible ; pleasure- 
takers who use every eflbrt to engage him in their Sunday 
parties and their polluting amusements ; men of light 
morality who assail his integrity ; a few lovers of science 
and general knowledge, who endeavour to allure him from 
religion to philosophy. How fearful is his situation, and 
how perilous ! Usually it would be better to leave it, for 
how few can hold fast their integrity in such a situation. 
But there he — this decided, this inflexible, this noble- 
minded jmuth — stands Arm, unyielding, decided. He is 
neither ashamed nor afraid : he neither denies nor conceals 
his principles. Before that laughing crowd, ho bends his 
knees and prays ; in presence of that jeering set, he opens 
his Bible and reads ; from that pleasure-taking company 
he breaks off, amidst their scoffs, to go to the house of God. 
He bears the peltings of their pitiless storm of ridicule or 
rage, unruffled in temper, unmoved in principle, and only 
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casts upon liis persecutors a look of gentle pity, or utters 
a mild word of. expostulation, or silently presents the 
prayer, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” He keeps, by his firmness, the whole pack at 
bay. Some are half-subdued by his wonderful firmness. 
A secret admiration is bestowed upon him by others, while 
even they who hate him most, often are astonished at his 
inflexible resolution, and it may be that one and another at 
length take hold of the skirt of his garment and say to him, 
“We must go with you, for we see God is with you.” 
Talk of decision of character — there it is in all its force, 
beauty, and utility. I know of no case in God’s world in 
which it is exemplified with more power than in that. It 
is not martyrdom literally, but it is so in spirit : and such 
a youth ranks with confessors, who bear witness for Christ 
amidst “ cruel mockings.” In persecuting times that noble 
youth would hare died for religion upon the scaffold or at 
the stake. It is a rich manifestation of Dinne grace, by 
which alone it is maintained. It is a sight on which angels 
might look down with delight, and in respect to which God 
is ever saying, “Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Young men, behold your pattern. This is the decision 
for which I call upon you : and call upon you to copy it 
without procrastination. You no more dare to delay than 
to deny. Every moment’s hesitation is a moment of rebel- 
lion. You have no more right to halt than you have to 
refuse. God’s claim is upon you now, and your next busi- 
ness after reading this chapter, is to rise and yield yourselves 
to God. When Pyrrhus attempted to procrastinate, the 
Eoman ambassador v, ith whom he was then treating, drew 
a circle round him on the earth with his cane, and, in the 
name of the Senate, demanded an answer before he stepped 
across the line. I do the same : the place in which you 
shall read this chapter shall constitute the circle in which 
you are placed, and before you lay down the volume, I 
demand, in the name of God, an answer whether you will 
serve Him or Baal. 
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Put me not off vritli tlie excuse that it is an important 
matter and requires deliberation. It is important, most 
momentous, and on that account requires instant decision ; 
and as to deliberation — hovr much do you require? A 
year? A month? Aiveelc? What! to determine whe- 
ther you shall serve God or Baal ? You have hesitated too 
lonq, and another moment’s deliberation is too much. 

Excuse not procrastination by the allegation that it is 
God’s work to change the heart. It is, but it is yours also. 
The Spirit of God is striving with you while I speak and 
3’-ou reflect. All the influences nccessaiy for salvation arc 
every moment submitted to the appropriation of your faith. 

Turn me not awaj- with the purpose and the promise of 
coming to a decision at some future time. Future time ! 
Alas! there may be no future ^or yoit,. Upon the present 
hour may be suspended your eternal desliiy. This night 
may be the determining point, for to-morrow you may die, 
or be given up by God to hardness of heart. I press you, 
therefore, for immediate decision. 

Oh ! what a scene is now before yon ! How solemn and 
how momentous ! In what transactions — amidst what 
spectators — with what results and consequences have j’-ou 
been engaged while perusing this chapter. Three worlds — 
heaven, earth, and heU — are at this moment feeling an in- 
terest in you, as if your eternal destiny hung upon the 
appeal now made to you. Amidst the prajmrs of anxious 
parents — amidst the laboui’s of earnest ministers — amidst 
the sympathies and solicitudes of the Church of Chi’ist — 
and rising still higher, amidst the eager hopes of angels, 
waiting to minister to your salvation, and the jealous 
fears and dread of demons no less eager for your destruc- 
tion; and, above aU, under the watchful notice of the 
glorious Bedeemer waiting to put you among his disciples, 
you have been urged to decide for God and religion, against 
all and aught that can be put in opposition — what shall 
be your decision ? It is recorded of an American preacher 
that he was once urging similar claims on his audience, and 
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demanding who would be decided ? He paused ; a solemn 
silence ensued, which was at length broken by an indmdual 
who had been inclined to infidelity, rising, and with strong 
emotion simply saying, J will. The point was that hour 
decided. From that moment he became a determined, 
consistent Christian. Ypung men, who will imitate this 
example, and say in the hearing of Him to whom the audi- 
ble voice is unnecessary, I will ? That monosyllable, 
uttered in sincerity, will go up to heaven and engage it in 
a chorus of praise over your decision — will go doum to the 
bottomless pit and exasperate the host of darkness with 
the shame and the rage of a new defeat — and go through 
eternity with you as the source of infinite delight. Let 
this then be your resolution, “I will.” 



CI-IAPTEE lY. 

THE YOUXG MAN POSSESSING A DEFECTIVE AlIIAIJILli 


“Then Jesus beholding him loved him." — Mnrk x. 21. 


The narrative of which this forms a part, is thus give • 
“ And when he was gone forth into the wag, there came o 
running, andhneeledto him, and ashed him. Good Mast,, 
what shall I do that I mag inherit eternal life / A 
Jesus said unto him, Whg eallest thou me good? The 
is none good hut one, that is God. Thou, hnowest the co. 
mandments, Do not commit adulterg. Do not hill, Do n 
steal. Do not hear false witness. Defraud not, Honour t' 
father and mother. And he ansieered and said unto hi 
Master, all these have I ohserved from mg gouth. Th 
Jesus heholding him loved him, and said unto him, Oi 
thing thou lachest ; go thg wag, sell whatsoever thou ha., 
and give to the poor, and thou, shalt have treasure ■ 
Heaven; and come, tahe up thg cross, and follow me. At- 
he was sad at that saging, and went awag grieved ; for 
had great possessions.” 

The character of Christ/ as delineated by the pen of t. 
evangelists, is one of the brightest glories of revelation, ■’n 
one of the many internal evidences of its divine orij,' 
Even the infidel Eousseau confessed, that if the gospel ■ 
a fable, he that invented the character of the Saviour, m ■: 
himself be greater than the hero of his tale. "W^hat an unit 
without confusion, of the human and the divine; .vb 
an exhibition of the awful and the amiable, of the stern 
the tender; at one time denouncing with terrific veng; 
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the crimes of the Jews : at another, weeping over the ap- 
proaching fulfilment of his own predictions : now casting 
out demons from the possessed, then taking little children 
in his arms ; and just after, looking with deep and tender 
interest on a youth of attractive but defective amiableness. 
All this, and infinitely more than this, is exhibited in the 
character of our Lord. Young men, study this sublime, 
beautiful, and supei’human character, and say, if both this, 
and the book which contains it, must not be of God. Could 
such a pattern of matchless truth, pmaty, and benevolence, 
be the offspring of delusion, falsehood, and depravity, 
which it must have been, if it be the production of impos- 
ture ? To what page of uninspired history can infidelitj’" 
direct yon for any thing which even remotely resembles it 
in greatness, goodness, and unearthliness ? 

We now advert to a single incident in the life of 
Christ — one of great instructiveness and interest to yow. 
By consulting the chapter from which the fact is taken, 
you will find that a youth of rank, fortune, and office, came 
to Jesus with deep solicitude to know what he must do to 
obtain eternal life. The whole narrative shows that he was 
a moral and amiable young man, and also concerned about 
religion, but depending upon the merits of his own good 
doings for acceptance with God ; and at the same time lov- 
ing his wealth far more than was consistent with his high 
pretensions of love to his neighbour, and concern about 
eternity. Believing that Christ was a teacher sent from 
God, he wished to know from him whether there was any- 
thing more which he could do to strengthen the basis of 
his hopes, and to confirm his assurance of salvation. It is 
important to remark, and to recollect, that in replying to 
him our Lord deals loith him on Ms own grounds. Christ 
neither disclaimed, in what he said, his own divinity, nor 
preached to him the doctrine of justification by works ; 
but merely asked him how, with his views of the person 
he then spoke to, he could address him, and flatter him 
with a title which he knew in its absolute meaning belonged 
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only to God. So also in telling liim that if ho kept tlic 
commandments with unsinning perfection from the begin- 
ning to the end of life, he would on the ground of his own 
obedience be justified, his divine Teacher did not mean to 
say that such a thing as unsinning obedience would be 
found in him or any one else ; but that if it really could 
be found, it would justify the man who had it. Our Lord 
soon showed to him, by the test he applied to his judg- 
ment and conscience, that he was not so hoi}'- as he 
thought ho was; for upon being commanded to go and 
sell his possessions and give to his neighbours, wliich, as 
he regarded Christ as a ditdne teacher sent from God, he 
ought to have done — he “ xoent axoay sorroxofid, fox' he had 
great possessioxis." Thus proving that with aU his pro- 
fessions of having kept the law, he loved his money more 
than he loved God, or his neighbom-, and that the world 
was even then his idol. Wo are not to suppose from this 
injunction of our Lord, that no one can be a Christian who 
does not dispose of the whole of his property in ahns- 
deeds. Christ laid down a general principle, that supreme 
love of the world and earnestness after salvation are in- 
compatible with each other: and gave it such a special 
application and e.vtent in this case as its peculiai’ity re- 
quired. 

Still, we are told that, ''when Jesus looked upon hhn he 
loved him” Love is a word of wide and comprehensive 
meaning ; in some places signifying approval of, and com • 
placency in, character ; in others, meaning nothing more 
tlian a general interest and good will. There are some- 
times appearances in the character and conduct of those 
Avith whom we have to do, that deeply interest us ; yet all 
the while, there is much that we must condemn. This was 
the case before us. The humanity of Christ partook of the 
sinless instincts and properties of our own. His bosom 
was susceptible of the emotions of friendship, and of all 
that is honourable and graceful in our nature. On this 
occasion there was something in the circumstances, cha- 
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racter, and manners of this young man, rrhich attracted 
the heart of Jesus to him — his youthful appearance was 
prepossessing ; his manners pleasing ; his address courte- 
ous 5 his language respectful ; his disposition so deferential 
and docile, that Jesus beholding him, loved him. He 
noticed, recognised, and approved all the good qualities he 
possessed — ^he was interested in his youthful age, combined 
as it was with some concern for religion; he cherished 
benevolent wishes for his welfare, and a friendly willing- 
ness to do him good. This was all ; his regard for what 
is holy and, just and good, prevented him from going 
farther. His inward emotions aU the while amounted to 
lamentation, that so much seeming excellence should be 
tainted with that which rendered it of no worth in the 
sight of God, and of no avail to the yoimg man’s salvation. 

You see what was the defect in this case — he possessed 
not the faith which overcomes the world. He wished to 
unite two things utterly irreconcileable — the love of God 
and the love of the world. He wanted to serve two mas- 
ters, God and Mammon. It was not vice and profligacy 
that kept him from true religion here, and from heaven 
hereafter; it was the more decent and reputable sin of 
supreme attachment to things seen and temporal. He 
could give up many sins, but he could not give up his 
besetting sin— supreme regard to wealth. He could do 
many things, but he could not give up all to follow Christ. 
He could give up vice, but he could not deny himself 
and take up his cross. He had many good things, but he 
lacked that one thing which alone could give holiness to 
them all. 

If vice has slain its thousands, worldliness has slain its 
tens of thousands. Of all the false gods mentioned in the 
last chapter, the shrine of Mammon is most resorted to : 
it is from that temple the broadest and most beaten path 
to perdition will be found. In the crowd which press 
along that path, are included, not only the knaves, the 
cheats, and men of dishonourable character of every kind, 
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but tlie men wbo foUoiv vrliatsoever things are just, and 
honest, and true, and even lovely, and of good report; 
■who yet -withal rise to no higher grade of moral excellence, 
and no more exalted character, than the more just and 
lionourahle worshippers of this sordid deity. Tes — even 
Mammon can boast of devotees who, though they do not 
act from a princiiile of religion, yet scorn all that is mean, 
dishonourable and unjust. Consider the words of an in- 
spired apostle — “ If any man love the world, the love of 
the Father is not in him;’’ and begin life remembering 
that in the broad road which leadeth to destruction there 
is a path for the lovers of the world, as well as for the 
lovers of vice. 

Before I go on to take up and consider the subject of 
this chapter, there are a few remarks which may with pro- 
priety be made upon the case' of this 3''Oung man viewed in 
connection with our Lord’s feelings towards him. 

How much concern may in some cases be felt ahoni re- 
ligion, -without the subject of that solicitude being truly 
religious. Here was some anxiety, earnestness, and in- 
quiry — yet not true, intelligent, and scriptural religion, — 
a character which is by no means uncommon. We some- 
times see a tree in spring so covered as to be one mass of 
flowers, beautiful to the eye, and fragrant to the smell, 
and hopeful to the owner ; and yet we sec that tree drop- 
ping all this upon the ground, and standing in autumn a 
eoUection of branches and leaves -without a single fruit. 
Alas ! alas ! how many persons resemble such young trees, 
and excite the hopes of parents, ministers, and others, by 
incipient appearances of religion, only to disappoint them. 
Ho not add to the number of these promising, but decep- 
tive appearances, and bitter disappointments. 

How much good and evil may be mixed up in the same 
character ; requiring the most careful discrimination and 
the most impartial exercise of judgment. Here were lovely 
traits mixed, corrupted, and spoiled by others of an oppo- 
site quality. In heaven and hell there are no mixed cha- 
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racters — ^the former being inhabited by the purely good, 
and the latter by the entirely bad. Ifo speck is on the 
bright and biumished surface of the former ; not a spot of 
brightness relieves the black ground of the latter. On 
earth, however, we frequently meet with a blending of 
apparently good, and really bad qualities. The fall of 
Adam, though it struck out from the heart all that is holy 
towards God, did not extinguish aU that is amiable to- 
wards man. Lapsed humanity is not, indeed, as angelical 
as ignorant or false flatterers would represent ; neither is 
it always as unlovely, diabolical, or brutal, as its injudi- 
cious detractors would assert. If no plant of paradise 
grows in man’s heart till planted there by grace, there are 
wild flowers of some beauty and pleasant odour which 
relieve the dreariness of the wilderness — 

"And waste their fragrance on the desert air.” 

Where this mixture e.xists, let us recognise it, and neither 
allow the good to reconcile us to the evil, nor the evil to 
prejudice us against the good. It is very disingenuous to 
talk scandal in superlatives, as tliough every man who is a 
sinner was a perfect villain. 

The possession of some good qualities is no compensation 
for the want of others ; nor any excuse whatever for the 
possession of bad ones, hlothing is more common than for 
men to try to set up a sort of compromise between religion 
and morality. Some imagine that attention to the duties 
of the latter will release them from obligations to the 
former, and the performance of their duty to man servo 
instead of what they owe to God ; while others seem to 
think the performance of religious duties will exonerate 
them from their obligations to truth, justice, and j^urity 
So also in these separate departments, attention to one 
branch of duty, especially if rather strict and rigid, as 
though to be a compensation and atonement for the omis- 
sion or violation of others. It will not do. It is a decep- 
tive and destructive attempt. The word of God repudiates 
this wicked compromise, and requires an absolute per- 
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fection, both of parts and of degrees, both in reference to 
religion and morals. It is one of the ehief glories of the 
Bible, that it prescribes, requires, and aids the acquisitions 
of a complete character ; a character in which piety towards 
God and morahty towards man ; the elements of heavenly 
and earthly excellence ; all that is true, and beautiful, and 
good, shall harmoniously combine. Our Lord would not 
accept this young man’s morality in excuse for his want of 
true piety ; nor his concern about the future world as an 
apology for his love to the present one. 

“We should not fail to own and evefl love general excel- 
lence wherever we find it, though it may not be in associa- 
tion with sanctifying grace. It is good in itself and useful 
to others, though it mil not lead on its possessor to heaven. 
An amiable youth, who is his parents’ comfort, so far as 
general excellence is concerned, even though ho may not 
be a partaker of true conversion to God, is not to be placed 
upon a level with a profligate prodigal. "Wc must not say 
of any man, I hate him utterly, and abhor him in all 
respects, because he has not true holiness. Thus did not 
Christ act towards this young ruler. He knew he was 
not holy, yet, behold hoto Jie loved him. 

Whatever general e.xcellonce we may see in those witli 
whom we have to do, and however we may admire and 
commend it, we should still point out their defects, and 
endeavour to lead them on to seek the supply of them. 
This especially apphes to a want of religion associated with 
the possession of many excellencies.. We are all too apt 
to be thrown off our guard here, and to allow ourselves to 
think there must be piety where there is so much besides 
that is lovely ; or if not, that it could add but little to such 
excellence. It is to be recollected, however, that as long 
as these general good qualities are associated with an 
unrenewed and unsanctified nature, they are utterly desti- 
tute of that only principle which can make them truly 
virtuous, which alone can render them lovely in the sight 
of God, and which alone can connect them with salvation. 
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No false tenderness to the feelings of such persons, no 
disposition to flatter them, no regard to the opinions of 
others, should lead us to conceal from them vrhat we know 
they are destitute of, and which it is necessary they should 
possess in order to their salvation. How faithfully did 
our Lord say — “ One thing thou laches f get.” 

Our judgments in matters of morality and religion 
should he formed by, and follow, that of God. The Bible 
is the standard, and God the'gudge of true excellence. 
The conventional opinions of men on these subjects are 
often very different from those of God. He looks at the 
heart, while man oftentimes looks no further than the 
outward bearing. He looks at the state of the heart to- 
wards himself : man too generally looks no further than 
the conduct towards society. In reference to many a lovely 
specimen of general excellence, man would ask the ques- 
tion — “ "What can be wanting here ?” God replies — " Re- 
ligion.” Man asks further — “"What could religion add to 
this ?” God answers — “ The first of all duties and excel- 
lencies, love to Me.” Man stiU questions — “Would any 
one consign this to destruction?” God rephes — “Is this 
what I demand for salvation ; or is it that which constitutes 
a meetness for heaven P” 

It is important to remark the interest our divine Lord 
takes in the welfare of then)oung, and especially of touks 
MEN. There is nothing like what is said of Christ’s dis- 
position towards this young man said of any other uncon- 
verted person in aU the word of God. No other individual 
seems in the same way to have called forth the sensibilities 
of our Lord. That it was an exercise of his regard 
towards a particular individual is admitted ; but it may 
well be imagined it was intended to be a type of his interest 
in a class, and that class is yom'S. Jesus looks from his 
throne of glory upon you — addresses himself to you — is 
waiting for you — will receive you, and that with special 
complacency. Go to the book of Proverbs, and see how con- 
spicuous a place you sustain in the attention of the writer. 
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But I RO on now to discuss more parlicularlj’’ tlie sub- 
ject of A DEFECTIVE .AMiABLEKEss. By amiabloncss we 
mean what in common discourse we call good nature — 
a kindliness of disposition — a willingness to oblige, some- 
times united with a gentleness of manner, and a lovely 
frankness of conduct: that, in fact, which constihitcs 
general loveliness of character. Now this, so beautiful in 
itself, may be, and often is, very defective in reference to 
other important and necessary things. 

Fiest. — There are several general views that may be 
taken of this defectiveness, which I will lay before you, 
before I come to that special case which is brought under 
review in the case of the young man in the gospel. 

There is an amiableness, so called, which is nothing 
better than the confounding of a good temper until an 
EASY one. These two are very differont : the former, as 
distinguished from the latter, means a landlincss of nature 
— a disposition to accommodate and oblige, which is under 
the regulation of a sound judgment ; which is always 
watchful against the imdue influence of others, and can 
resolutely refuse to comply with a request for any thing 
improper in itself, however importunatelj* solicited. Good 
temper may, and often does, most firmly and even stcrnlj' 
say, “ No.” But an easy temper rarely can or does. It has 
not the power to resist entreaty, but allows itself to be 
persuaded by almost every body, and to almost every 
thing. Such a temper resembles an osier, which any one 
that pleases can bend in any direction, and which in fact 
bends of itself before the gentlest breeze. A good temper 
has eyes to see and examine, as well as ears to hoar — an 
easy temper is quick of hearing, but stone-blind : a good 
temper is self-moved and self-governed — an easy temper 
is a mere automaton, which others move and guide with- 
out any resistance of its own : a good temper is a kind 
heart in association with a clear head — an easy temper is 
all heart but no head. Such an easy temper is a very 
dangerous one, and has led multitudes to their ruin. 
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j>revei’ surrender yourselves thus, even to your friends ; 
for if you do, you may soon find yourselves in the hands 
of your enemies. He is not your friend vho deshes to be 
your master. Be a slave to no man. Hever give away 
your judgment; and instantly dismiss from your society 
the individual whom you suspect of imposing upon good 
nature, and who tabes you for the poor dupe that has 
neither opinion nor will of his own, but can be led to do 
anything by entreaty and coaxing. Acq^uire strength as 
well as beauty of character. Learn to say, “Ho,” as well 
as “Yes,” and how to abide by it. 

Sometimes we see much amiableness associated with much 
ignorance. There is much that is really very bind and 
obliging; much to conciliate affection, but very little to 
command respect. Hence the excellence that is in the 
character does not do the good it might, for want of talent 
or acquirement to give it weight. It is of such a person 
said with a sneer, “Very good, but very weab.” We say, 
therefore, do not be an amiable fool — an obliging igno- 
ramus — a mere bind simpleton ; but cultivate your intel- 
lect, and let knowledge recommend virtue. In this 
respect, as well as in others, do not let “ your good be 
evil spoken of.” 

It has not unfrequently occurred that amiableness has 
unhappily been associated with infidelity and immorality. 
Perhaps more frequently with the latter than with the 
former. Speculative infidelity has a tendency to make 
men cold, hard, gloomy ; it freezes the general current of 
the soul ; withers and starves benevolence ; and petrifies 
the heart into selfishness. But dissipation and vice are 
often frank and vivacious ; full of mirth and merriment. 
Modern refinement in demoralization has selected a term 
of some attraction to describe a profligate, and he is said 
to be “gay.” Colonel Gardiner, before his conversion, was 
called, “ The Happy Bake.” Of all the characters on earth 
that are dangerous to you, and should be shunned by you, 
the amiable profligate is the one most to be dreaded. 
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Ilie man of kind disposition, insinuating address, poliskcd 
manners, sparkling vrit, and broad humour, but of bad 
principles, or bad conduct, is the most seductive agent of 
the "Wicked One for the ruin of youth. It is the fascina- 
tion of the eye of the basilisk ; it is the glossy and beauti- 
fully variegated skin of the serpent, concealing the fang 
and the venom ; it is the golden chalice that contains the 
poisonous draught; or, to reach the climax, it is Satan 
transformed if not into an angel of light, into a personifica- 
tion of polished and attractive vice. Of such men beware. 

SEC0XDr.Y, — I now more particularly refer to amiable- 
ness without religion. 

I remark, i/iai yoitiig men may, anA oficn do, possess 
many things that are lovely and interesting, while at the 
same time they are destitute of true piety. There may be 
a delicate sensibility, the heart may be susceptible, the 
imagination glowing, and the feelings alive to whatever is 
tender, pathetic, or heroic, — and yet aU the while there 
may be no sense of sin, no gratitude to Christ, no love of 
God, no delight in holiness, no aspirations after heaven. 
ThexQ'mVij'be natural genius ; acquired Iraowledgc ; large 
information ; their possessor may be able to argue logi- 
cally, to discourse with ready conversational xmwer, to the 
delight of friends and the admiration of strangers — and 
yet one thing may be lacking, for there may be no know- 
ledge of God or of eternal life ; and over that mind which 
is so bright and so brilliant as regards the present world, 
may brood the darkness which involves it in the shadow of 
death. Tou will sometimes see a young man so eager in 
the pursuit of Icnowledge as to trim the midnight lamp, 
and anticipate the dawn by his studies, till his eye waxes 
dim, his cheek grows pale, and the seeds of disease begin 
to spring up in his constitution enfeebled by mental appli- 
cation ; and yet he cares nothing for the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven ; there is one book he studies not, and 
that the best of books : and one science he cares not to 
know, and that the science of salvation. To such a man 
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'tve say, " By wliat dexterity of irreligious caution did you 
precisely avoid every trade tvlicre the idea of G-od vould 
meet you, or elude that idea when it came ? What must 
sound reason think of that mind, which amidst millions of 
thoughts, has wandered to all things under the sun — to all 
the permanent or vanishing appearances of creation, but 
never fixed its thoughts on the supreme reality, and never 
approached like Moses to see that great sight.” There 
may be docility and meekness, gentleness of disposition, 
and the utmost general loveliness of character, and yet 
none of the humility of genuine religion, none of the true 
poverty of spirit, none of the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ, none of the mind that was in Jesus. There may 
be unexceptionable sobriety — all the passions may be under 
the restraints of reason, — all the propensities may be ruled 
by the most entire self-government — yet there may not be 
that holy sober-mindedness, which is the subject of the 
apostle’s exhortation, and which consists in keeping the 
great end of life in view, and adopting such principles as 
are connected with it. There may be the assiduities of an 
active benevolence in young people, a willing co-operation 
in schemes of usefulness for the benefit of the nation or 
the world, or of some particular class of objects of human 
compassion; much labour may be bestowed, much self- 
denial practised ,- and yet all this while there may be no 
working out their own salvation with fear and trembling. 
There may be hoyxesty and trustworthiness as a servant, 
exemplary diligence and perseverance — and yet there may 
be no giving diligence to the great work of pleasing God, 
and no exercise of solicitude to serve the Lord J esus Christ. 
Yea, as in the case of the young man mentioned in the 
text, there may be some concern about religion, a regular 
attendance on the ordinances of the sanctuary — some 
occasional impressions and convictions — some transient 
concern about eternity — and yet there may be no entire 
giving up sin and the world ; no complete surrender of the 
soul to Christ; no regeneration of heart; no faith in 
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Christ ; no holiness. The youth may Icnow the truth and 
not love it : he may hear the gospel and not believe it : he 
may contemplate the scheme of redemption, and not im- 
prove it : he may know something of the doctrine of the 
cross, and j’et not appropriate it for the salvation of his 
soul : and he may speculate about the glory of the Saviour, 
and the suitableness of his character and work, and yet 
not embrace the Saviour and receive his righteousness as 
the ground of his everlasting hope. 

It is most impressive and affecting to consider to what 
a list of general excellences, to what an assemblage of 
virtues, in the same character, this sad declaration must 
be sometimes added, “Yet there is one thing lacking.” 
O ! to look successively upon the varied forms of unsauc- 
tifiod moral beauty, as they pass before the searching eye 
of Christian scrutiny, and to have to say to each as ho goes 
by, “Yet lackest i/iott the one thing needful ! ” 

Whatever may be possessed, short of true religion, is, 
Tie^ving man as an immortal creature, essentially and 
ruinously defective. And in what other light t/ia?/ an 
immortal creature can he be viewed, if wo really include 
his whole being and his highest relations ? I will suppose, 
then, the possession of many things, yea, I will carry the 
idea as far as it can be carried, and will suppose the pos- 
session of everything, except this one thing — teue eeli- 
GiOE — and in the lack of that, there is a chasm which all 
the rest cannot fill up — a deficiency thej'- cannot supply. 
To say of a human being, a rational, sinful, and immortal 
creature, he has everything but religion ; is as if we shoxdd 
say of a citizen, he has everything but patriotism — of a 
child, he has everything but filial piety — of a husband, he 
has everything but conjugal affection. It is just that 
want for which no assemblage of acquisitions and other 
excellences can be the smallest substitute or compensation. 
Collect a garland of beautiful flowers, and wreathe them 
round the brow of a corpse, lovely even in death, and ask, 
“ What is wanting here P” And the very silence answers. 
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— Life. Tliis is a just- representation of the unsanctified 
excellences of a young person without religion. Looh at 
this defect in various relations. 

To God. The other things may have no direct reference 
to him, but this has, and this only. It is what he de- 
mands. Some of the other things he leaves to your taste ; 
hut this he hinds upon your conscience. He demands 
3’^our faith ; your love ; your submission ; your devoted- 
ness ; and yet you are content with excellences that have 
no reference whatever to your Creator, Preserver, and 
Benefactor! You can he content to smile upon your 
fellow-creatures, and he smiled upon hy them, without 
ever asking, “Where is God, my Maker, that I might 
enjoy the light of his countenance, and reflect it hack in 
gratitude and love ?” Is God, then, just that one Being 
whom you might leave out of all consideration and regard, 
and treat as least worthy of being acknowledged and 
thought of P Is God just that one friend, whom it is quite 
a venial sin to banish from the mind, and who is to he no 
more regarded than if he were some idol in a temple of 
India ? Is love to God just that one state of heart which 
can he best spared from the virtuous affections, and hy its 
absence make no chasm ? Shall you hy civility, courtesy, 
good nature, seek to please and gratify every one besides, 
and not seek to please God hy religion? Hid it ever occur to 
you to ask, "How must I appear in the sight of God him- 
self, with this one defect— a want of religion?” How 
odious, indeed! and hateful, and desperately wicked, in 
his sight, must that one defect make you appear. Por 
him to see you the j^y of your friends, giving and receiv- 
ing pleasure — ^hut aU this while, no communion with him 
maintained or even sought : no devout, ennobling converse 
held with him : no sincere pouring out the soul in the way 
of fervent desires for his illumination, his compassion, his 
forgiveness, his transforming operations : no earnest peni- 
tential pleading in the name of Christ for his favour : no 
solemn, afiectionate dedication of the whole being to his 
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service. Instead of all this, mere general excellences, 
whicli give you good standing among your fellow-creatures, 
but wliicli have no more reference to bim than if bo did 
not exist. Ab ! wliat a defect Ibat one blank must be in 
tbe sight of God ! 

Yiew it now in reference to ilic Jiillc, tbe book of God, 
aud all tbe great subjects wbicb it contains. It was to 
implant this one thing in your heart, that tbe Son of God 
became incarnate, and died upon tbe cross ; that tbe Holy 
Spirit was poured out; tliai tbe Scriptures were written ; 
that the law was given; that the Psalmist was inspired 
TO record bis sorrows, confessions, aspirations, and devo- 
tions ; that prophets uttered their predictions ; that apos- 
tles penned their gospels and epistles. Heaven has opened 
!ind poured forth its splendours and its revelations : Tiot to 
make you simply amiable, wbicb you might have been 
without this series of communications from the invisible 
world : not merely to bestow a few general ornaments 
upon the character, leaving its substance unchmiged, 
defective, and corrupt as it is: not merely to fit you to 
give pleasure in tbe circle of your earthly friends, while 
still alienated from God and holiness. Ob, no ! ThcHible, 
tliat wondrous book : that silent testimony for God and 
from him, was penned to bring you imdcr the influence of 
vital, e.xperimental religion. And j-et you arc content witli 
amiabilities, of wbicb you might have been possessed, if 
this volume bad never been written!’ Tbe Bible, God's 
book, UTitten by tbe inspiration of God’s Spirit, containing 
God’s thoughts, expressed in God’s words, calls you then, 
not to mere general c.xcellcnces, but to t/iis one iliiiKj 
which you lack. Patriarchs, jiriests, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, all say to you, “Yet lackest thou one thing.” 
Every writer, every page of tbe bolj’- book, repeats the 
admonition. 

Yiew this defect in reference to yourselves. All othei- 
things fall short of your faculties — ^your capacity — your 
wants — your desires. Amiableuess, intelligence spright- 
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liness, do not meet your case, you need sometliing higher 
and better. You vaut religion, whether you desire it or 
not. You may, to a considerable esd;ent, be ignorant of 
your necessity in this respect, but it exists. It is the one 
thing which you not only lack, but need. Beligion is not 
to be viewed as a thing which your Creator imposes upon 
you by a mere arbitrary appointment, as if he would exact, 
simply in assertion of his supremacy, and in requirement 
of homage from his creature, something which in itself is 
foreign to the necessities of your nature. It is not a kind 
of tree of knowledge of good and evil, a simple test of 
obedience. ISTo. By its intrinsic quality it so corresponds 
to your nature, that the possession of it is vital, and its 
rejection, mortal, to your felicity. From the spiritual 
principle of your soul, there is an absolute necessity that 
it should be raised into complacent communication with its 
Divine Original. It is as much constituted to need this 
communication now and for ever, as the child is to receive 
the nourishment which Providence has laid up in the 
breast of its mother ; and it seems as rational to suppose 
the infant could be satisfied and fed, and made to grow by 
the ornaments that might be lavished upon its robes, 
while the mother’s 33iilk is denied, as that a soul formed 
to enjoy God can be satisfied with any general excellences 
of character, while religion, which leads it to the fountain 
of true happiness, is neglected ; and if it be not so exalted 
as to be placed in communion with God, it is degraded 
and prostrated to objects which cannot, by their nature, 
adequately meet, and fill, and bless its faculties. Ifo 
matter what you are, or what you have, if you have not 
religion : for if you have not religion, you have not God : 
you are without God. And what can make up for that pri- 
vation ? Consider only one single view of such a situation, 
that of the loneliness of a human soul without God. “All 
other things,” says Foster, “ are necessarily extraneous to 
the soul ; they may communicate with it, but they are still 
separate aud without it ; an intermediate vacancy keeps 
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them for ever asunder, so that, till God, whoso essence 
pervades all things, comes in and is apprehended and fcU 
to be absolutely in the soul, the soxil must be, in a sense, 
in an insuperable and eternal solitude.” But when religion 
comes into the soul, then God comes to dwell in it, and 
thus “ the interior, central loneliness, the solitude of the 
soul, is banished by a most perfectlj’’ intimate presence, 
which imparts the most allccting sense of society — a 
Eociet}-, a communion, which imparts life and joy, and 
may continue in perpetuity.” Happy is the man whose 
soul hath this one thing which meets all its faculties, 
wants, and woes. What can the other and lesser things 
do in time of sickness, of misfortunes, of bereavement, and 
of death ? AVill a sprightly disposition, a merry temper, 
a humorous fancy, or even a well-stored intellect, be of 
any service then? What will these things do in such 
circumstances ? They may grow as flowers in the path of 
life, but win they bloom in the valley of the shadow of 
death? Infidelity, indeed, gives us one instance, and it 
has vaunted it as a proof that an unbeliever cau die happ5\ 
I mean Hume, who could find no higher or better employ- 
ment than playing at cards, reading novels, or cracking 
jokes upon Charon and his boat, in prospect of eternity, 
which, with his views, presented nothing but the shadows 
of eternal night. Such levity ill comported with such 
anticipations ; and was perhaps nothing better than the act 
of a timid boy going through a church-yard at night — 

"■UTiistling to keep liis spirits up." 

But view these defective excellences in reference to ihe 
ddy of judgment and the scenes that follow. There is a 
day ordained, in which God wiU judge the world in 
righteousness, by Jesus Christ. “Bejoice, O young man, 
in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of 
thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the 
sight of thine eyes j but know thou that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment.” Imagine that 
day were come : that you heard the trumpet sound ; that 
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you saw the dead rising from their graves ; the world in 
flames; the Judge descending; the great white throne 
fixed in the air; the nations gathered round the dread 
tribunal, waiting their doom. TVTiat an awful, ineffable, 
inconceivable scene — ^the last day — the judgment of a 
world — the close of time — ^the commencement of eternity — 
the opening of heaven and hell to receive their everlasting 
inmates ! Conceive, if it be possible to grasp, to hold, to 
endure the conception, of yowr going up to the tribunal, to 
have your character scrutinized, and your doom pro- 
nounced, and when listening for the result, to hear only 
that dreadful sentence, “ Thou art weigJiecL in the balances 
and found wanting." Thy defective amiabilities are of no 
avail here. Thy good nature, thy sprightly temper, thy 
varied intelligence, thy attractive amenity, have not the 
weight of a feather, are not the small dust of the balance, 
in which thy character is determined. Thou hast lacTced 
one thing — that one thing is everything here. “ Thou art 
weighed in the balances and found wanting.” How, how 
will you endure that decision P It has been very strikingl}’’ 
observed, that “At the day of judgment, the attention 
excited by the surrounding scene, the strange aspect of 
nature, the dissolution of the elements, and the last trump, 
will have no other effect than to cause the reflections of 
the sinner to return with a more overwhelming tide upon 
his own character, his sentence, his unchanging destiny ; 
and amidst the innumerable millions who surround him, he 
will mozirn apart." 

View this unsanctified amiability in relation to heaven. 
The loveliest of all dispositions, and the possession of the 
richest excellences, apart from faith in Christ, and the love 
of God, have no reference to that state, and constitute no 
meetness for it. Heaven is a holy place and state for a 
holy people, and, “ without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord,” whatever else he may have. Will good temper, 
amenity of disposition, vivacity, wit, or humour, alone pre- 
pare the soul for converse with God ? Are these the things 
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{hal iBcoteii us for tlie communion of holy angels and holy 
men in the presence of a holy God? At best such attain- 
ments are the flovrers of an earthly soil, and not the plants 
of Paradise. Hovr completely would the possessors of 
such qualities, without a holy, heavenly taste and bias, 
find themselves out of their clement in that region of 
which holiness is the pervading character, and which, 
while it. attracts to itself all that is holy, rejects every- 
tliing else. 

I now address myself to three classes of 3'oung persons.* 
To those who have some ihiv(/s generally lovely 
and excellent in their character, hut arc dcsiitnie of true 
religion, — to you that have sweet dispositions — or good 
talents — or acquired knowledge — or attractive wit and 
humour— or vivacious temper — or all those together — but 
unsanctified by piet}'', rmconsecrated to God, uncmplo3'cd 
for Christ. Alas, alas, what a wilderness of blooming 
weeds of various forms and colours, is here, but weeds 
.‘Still, only weeds ; and as to any influence upon 3’our 
happy destiny in eternity, useless and vain ; forming only 
a garland for the immortal soul on her way to perdition, 
but no crown of amaranth for the glorified spirit in heavoji 
and eternity ; nor even any, the smallest relief, under her 
miseries in that world of hopeless despair to which her 
want of rehgion must inevitably consign her. With a 
fide]it3’’ which my regard to truth, to God, and 3’^oursclves, 
alike require, I assure you that no amount of amiable and 
interesting qualities, in the absence of religion, can b3’' 
possibility save you from the perdition that awaits ungodly 
men. There is an infinite diversity both of kind and 
degree in the sins to be found in the character and con- 
duct of unrenewed and unsanctified men, from those that 
resemble the amiable youth in the text, to the blaspheming 
infidel and the vicious profligate ; and all will be dealt 

.Sotio of the sentiments and expressions in this conclusion, are borrowed 
from Dr. Watts’ Sermon on tlie same text, entitled, "A hopeful Youth 
falling short of Heaven,” 

H 
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■n'itli by a rule of proportion, but all must be swept away 
together, the most beautiful weeds and the naost noxious 
ones, with the besom of destruction; and however dis- 
similar and discordant while living and growing upon 
earth, they will be blended in one common mass of ir- 
recoverable corruption. In nnsanctified human excellence, 
that which has no root in the love of God and the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, there is no imperishable principle ; no 
germ -of divine, heavenly, and immortal life ; it is, the 
very best of it, but of the earth, earthy, — must die in the 
soil from which it rises, and can never be transplanted to 
the paradise of God. I pity the young, the vigorous, the 
comely figures that neglect to seek after divine grace, and 
that are ruined for ever by the want of religion. I pity 
the man of sweet temper, without sanctifying grace ; of 
solid judgment, without sound piety ; of lively imagina- 
tion, without a living faith ; of attractive manners, without 
himself being attracted to the cross of Christ ; of courtesy 
towards man, who yet cherishes enmity towards God; 
who is a polished gentleman, yet an unconverted sinner ; 
the admiration of his companions, and yet an object of 
displeasure to his Creator. So much general excellence 
infected by a deadly taint that corrupts it aU ! How at 
the last day will such persons be mortified, enraged, and 
tormented to see men preferred to themselves, whom when 
on earth they de.spised as undeserving of their notice — the 
men of ignorant minds, clownish manners, and rugged 
exterior. Yes, but under aU that outward repulsiveness 
were concealed the principles of true religion — ^repentance 
towards God, faith ia our Lord Jesus Christ, and a holy 
life. Much that is amiable was wanting, but there was 
religious principle. To see them owned by the Judge, 
exalted to his throne, and crowned with his glory ; while 
unsanctified genius and irreligious amiableness are rejecied 
as reprobate silver, how profoundly humiliating, how ter- 
ribly exasperating to those who then will be thrown aside 
by God as rubbish and refuse ! And followiag these re- 
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jected youths of unsanctified aniiableness onward to their 
eternal state, what miserable spectacles do thej- present. 
You that were the life of every company into which you 
came, and whose absence was mourned as that of tlie 
charmer of the circle, will your gay fancy brighten the 
gloom of those regions of sorrow, or give airs of gladness 
to those doleful shades to which you and they will then be 
banished? Will you, by any of your present acquisitions, 
be able to relieve yourselves or your companions of the 
torture produced by the recollection that it was these very 
arts of wit and humour, sometimes' turned against religion, 
that helped you on to that place of punishment? AVill 
sallies of wit, sportive jests, airs of merriment, pla3'ful 
humour, beguile the dreadful round of the miseries of the 
lost soul, and mate the wheels of eternity move faster and 
lighter, as they did those of time ? How will you of soft 
and gentle nature, of amiable disposition, bear the banish- 
ment to which you viU be condemned from the regions of 
peace and concord, the paradise of love, the habitation of 
all holj’’ friendship ; and the imprisonment with demons 
and demon-Uke men? “How will your souls endure the 
madness and contention, the envy and spite, of wickeil 
angels ; you that delighted on earth in works of peace, 
what will you do when your tender dispositions shall be 
hourly ruffled by the uproar and confusion of these dark 
regions? And instead of the society of God and blessed 
spirits, ye shall he eternally vexed with the perverse 
tempers of your fellow-sinners, the sons of darkness ? O 
that I could speak in melting language, or in the language 
of effectual terror, that I might by any means awaken 
your souls to jealousy and timely fear! That so manj' 
natural excellences, as God hath distributed among you, 
might not be wasted in sin, abased to dishonour, and 
aggravate your everlasting misery.”* 

I most earnestlj'- exhort you to supply the defect to 
which this chapter has directed your attention, and ad- 

* Dr. Watts. 
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mornsli you to add to all that is amiable, that which is 
holy to all that is lovely in the sight of man, that which 
is well-pleasing in the sight of God ; to all that is earthly 
in the way of excellence, that wliich is heavenly, divine, 
and eternal. Bear in vivid recollection what it is you 
need — you have, or are supposed to have, attractive en- 
dowments of mind, or heart, or character — but not real, 
decided, spiritual religion. And will that religion, if you 
have it, interfere with any of your other excellences? 
Will it displace them to make room for itself? Will it 
pull up all those flowers and throw them away as inimical 
to its own nature and prejudicial to its own growth? 
Nothing of the sort. Amiableness is homogeneous with 
religion — the former is loveliness in the sight of man, and 
the latter, loveliness in the sight of God. When the grace 
of God enters the soul of man, what it finds beautiful it 
makes more beautiful. It comes not like the cold chills 
and dark shadows of evening or of winter to shut up the 
flowers, and hide their beauties, and nip their strength ; 
but like tlie rising sun, to open their petals, to reveal their 
beauties, to brighten their colours, to exhale their fra- 
grance, and to invigorate their strength. Eeligion is itself 
the chief amiableness, and the cherisher of aU other kinds. 
Hence it is that holiness is everywhere called beauty. 

Secondly. There is another class I wonld briefly address, 
I mean those who are as dejective in amiahleness as they 
are in religion. Alas ! how many are there of this cha- 
racter, who have neither gentleness nor graciousness ; who 
are possessed neither of the beauties of holiness, nor the 
attractions of kindness, godliness, and courtesy ; but who 
are as unlovely as they are ungodly ; and have scarcelj’’ 
any to take delight in them either in heaven or upon earth. 
Morose, ungentle, unaccommodating in their disposition, 
they are incapable of enjoying happiness, and unwilling to 
impart it. They have even no external and tinsel orna- 
ments to compensate for the want of internal and sub- 
stantial excellences. They are like flowers which have no 
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beauty of colour to divert attention from tlicir offensive 
odour ; like fruits wliicli are as bitter to tlic taste ns tbey 
are unsightly to the eye ; like certain animals, vhosc out- 
vard characteristics are offensive to every sense, and whose 
flesh is unfit for food. Unhappy j'oung men ! See them 
at home ; they are tyrannical, morose, selfish, domineering, 
the troublers of domestic peace, the constant cause of dis- 
quiet and disturbance.- Even to their parents they are 
tmgrateful, disrespectful, and -wayward: uumeltcd b\' a 
motljer’s gentle influence, unsubdued b^^- a father’s mild 
authority, and unsoftoued by the gentle fascination of a 
sister’s love. And how often do they go still farther in 
this want of amiablencss, and by adding immoralitj'- and 
profligacy to unloveliness, do much to break a mother’s 


heart, and bring down a father’s grey hairs iii sorrow to 
the grave ! Ah ! how many pamcides and matricides walk 
our earth, whom no law but that of God can arrest, and no 
justice but that of heaven can punish! How manj’- carry 
the heart of a savage under the name of a son, and the 
poison of asps under their tongues and in their tempers, 
and towards even their parents transvenom all emotions of 
filial piety into the wormwood and gall of intense haired 
of those to whom they owe their very existence 1 What 
an object of abhorrence must such a youth be to that 
divine Sa-viour who evinced towards the individual alluded 


to in this chapter not only his sensibility to the beauties of 
holiness, but to the loveliness of general excellence. Is 
there such a youth reading these pages — go, young man, 
from this volume to your closet, your Bible, your knees, 
and your God, and implore that grace which has said, 
Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and 
-instead of the briar shall come up the myrtle tree.” 

Thirdly, I address those who are in earnest after reli- 


defective A 

ami|bleness merely, but a defective re^Jb^ ^Amd obser- 

I i\ ii MH 200.1 
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vation convinces me that this is no suppositious character. 
It ought not to exist, but it does. Eeligion, in itself the 
very type of all that is true, and good, and beautiful, 
should draw after it everything else that is beautiful. The 
supreme loveliness should command the subordinate, but 
it does not always. It must be sorrowfully admitted that 
a mind enlightened by the Spirit of God — a heart renewed 
by divine grace — a life regulated by Christian principle — 
are not always associated, in a proportionate degree, with 
the ornament of a meeh and quiet spirit, an amiable 
temper, and a courteous demeanour. We have sometimes 
seen a form of distinguished personal beauty disfigured by 
a want of cleanliness and by a slovenly attu’e. The exqui- 
site symmetry could not be altogether concealed ; but how 
much more attractive would it have appeared with other 
and more suitable accompaniments! So it is with cha- 
racter ; there may be real beauty of holiness, but in sad 
and slovenly attire of temper. Changing the illustration, 
I may observe, the brilliancy of the most valuable diamond 
may be hidden by earthly incrustations ; the lustre of gold 
may be dimmed for want of polish ; and the most majestic 
portrait be half covered with dust or mildew. So religion, 
which is more precious than rubies, more valuable than 
gold, and the very image of God in the soul of man, may 
have its worth and its excellence depreciated by infirmities 
of temper and a want of amiable deportment. Eehgious 
3'oung men, be amiable as well as pious; not only your 
happiness, but your usefulness requires it. You know 
that vice has not 'unfrequently its attractions in the ami- 
abilities with which it is associated, and that some are 
reconciled to it on this' ground. It is equally true that 
religion may have its repulsions, and that some may be 
driven from it by these partial deformities. Be it then 
your desire, your endeavour, your prayer, to unite the 
liolj’ and the amiable ; let the diamond with its flashing 
hues be thus seen in its most tasteful setting — the gold in 
its brightest polish — and the picture exhibiting the freshest 
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eoiourg, and purrounded by-tlie ricliesfc frame. Win your 
companions to piety by tbc attractions with wliich in your 
case it is associated. Malce them feel that religion is not 
the frowning and spectral form they have been accustomed 
to consider it ; a gloomy spirit that cannot smil^c ; a vam- 
pire that sucks the life’s blood of joy from the soul of 
youth. On the contrary, let them sec that it is angelical 
and not demoniacal in its nature, which mth a seraph’s 
sacred fervour combines his sweetness, gentleness, and in- 
effable loveliness. It is this whieh while it will prepare 
3’ou to pass through Hfe blessing and being blest, happy in 
j-ourself and diffusing happiness around you, will also pre- 
pare you for the immortal felicities of the celestial world. 
“It is this which, transferred to heaven, will kindle with 
new and immortal lustre, and will be set in that constel- 
lated firmament of living and eternal splendours. Of that 
brilliant world, that region where all things live, and 
shine, and flourish, and triumph for ever and ever, the 
glory, the excellence, is eminently the union of all that is 
lioly, and all that is lovely. There, all are brethren, and 
all love, and are loved as brethren. All are divinely ami- 
able, and excellent friends. Every one possesses in abso- 
^lute perfection the moral beaut3’- that is loved, and the 
virtue which loves it. Eveiy one, conscious of unminglcd 
purity within, approves and loves himself for that divine 
image, which in complete perfection, and with untainted 
resemblance, is enstamped upon his own character. Each 
in every view which he casts around him beholds the same 
glory shining and brightening in the endless train of his 
companions ; one in nature, but diversified without end 
in those forms and varieties of exceUence by which the 
original and eternal Beauty delights to present itself to 
the virtuous universe. There, every one conscious of being 
entirely lovely and entirely loved, reciprocates the same 
love to that great multittide, wliich nO man can numher, 
of all nations, hind/reds, and tongues, and which fill the 
immeasurable regions of heaven. Out of this character 
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grows a series, ever Yarying, ever improving, of all the 
possible communications of beneficence, fitted in every 
instance only to interchange and increase the happiness of 
all. In the simshine of infinite complacency, the light of 
the new Jerusalem, the original source of all their own 
beauty, life, and joy, all these happy nations wallcfov ever, 
and, transported with the life-giving influence, unite in one 
harmonious and eternal hymn to the great Author of all 
their excellences and aU their enjo5rments— and 
honour, and glory, and wisdom and thanJesgiving , he unto 
Sim who sitteth on the throne, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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THE TOTING MAN PERrEENED BT RELIGIOUS CONTROVERPT. 


‘‘‘\Vha{ is Trutli?” — John n-iii. SS, 


Such was the momentous question which Pilate pro- 
posed to the illustrious and holy Martyr who then stood 
as a prisoner at his bar. It has been said there arc two 
things in the Scripture account of this circumstance which 
surprise us — the silence of Christ, and the iadifTcrcncc of 
his judge. It is surprising that- Christ should not answer 
such a question ; and no less so, that Pilate should not 
press it till he obtained an answer. One of these wonders 
is the cause of the other, and if you eonsidcr them in con- 
nesion, your astonishment will cease. The levity of tho 
querist was the cause of tho silence of the oracle. Truth, 
in awful majesty, though veiled and insulted, stood before 
him, and indignantly refused to unfold its secrets and its 
glories to one who discovered such frivolity on such a sub- 
ject. It was the question on Ms lips of idle curiosity, not 
of deep solicitude ; which came from tho surface, and not 
from the lowest depths of the heart. If Christ had grati- 
fied Pilate’s curiosity, well ; but he did not think truth of 
sufficient importance to inquire after it a second time. 

The conduct of Pilato to Jesus and of Jesus to Pilate is 
repeated every, day. Multitudes, by a little attention to 
religion and their Bibles, ask, “ What is truth P” but it is 
in such a careless and undevout manner, that Jesus Christ 
leaves them to wander in their own dark and miserable 
conjectures. Hence so many prejudices ; hence so many 
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erroneous opinions of religion ; hence so many dangerous 
delusions, in vrhat is called the Christian world. 

Still there have been very many who in sober and 
solemn inquisitiveness have asked the question, " What is 
truth?” Myriads of human intellects of the highest order 
have engaged in the pursuit of this great object; and, as 
regards scientific knowledge, have by demonstration and 
experiment echoed in unison, and with something of the 
rapture with which it was originally uttered, the Eureka of 
Archimedes. But in reference to moral and religious truth, 
how multitudinous and how contradictory are the voices 
which answer the inquiry. If we may judge from the 
present state and aspect of Christendom, the day is far 
distant when the response to the question shall come forth 
in a grand univocal reply, “ This is truth.” Hence the 
perplexities of many young persons at the outset of their 
religious life. 

Many things, young men, will perplex you at the outset 
of a religious life, and tend, in the early stages of your in- 
quiry into this momentous subject, to embarrass you. The 
mysterious nature of the whole subject of religion, so far 
as it relates to divine, heavenly, and eternal truths ; the 
general neglect of the subject in any earnest manner by 
the multitude around you ; and the lukewarmness and in- 
consistency of many of those who make a profession of it, 
will aU be apt to produce an unfavourable impression upon 
your mind, to shake your resolutions, and render your 
steps hesitating and faltering. There is also another cause 
of perplexity — I mean the- number of religious sects, the 
diversity of creeds, and the ceaseless and yet unsettled 
controversies which prevail throughout all Christendom. 
Amidst such diversity, you are bewildered; and amidst 
such contentions, distracted, and ready to abandon the 
subject in hopeless despair of arriving at the truth. 

I sympathize with you, my young friends, in your 
difficulties, and this chapter is intended, by God’s bless- 
ing, to extricate, relieve, and guide you ; and wliich, if it 
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do not remove — for wliat can remove the difficulty ? — 
may do something to lessen it. 

PiBST — I Trill slate particularly n'hat it is that pei'plexcs 
you. I descend into the depths of your secret thoughts, 
and I find there some surprise that on such a subject ns 
religion, especially Tvith a revelation from God, there 
should ho any controversy, or any room for controversy at 
all. You may he ready to suppose that all -would he so 
plain as to preclude the possibility of diversitj’’ or mistake. 
But, do men think alike on an}-- other subject P Is there 
consentaneousness of opinion on any one topic, that is sus- 
lained only by moral evidence P "Was there, for instance, 
ever a statute of law passed, which is usually so framed ns 
to exclude, if possible, all diflerenccs of opinion, about which 
la-nyers might not as to some of its clauses raise doubts 
and difficulties, and express differences of opinion P Now, is 
not a written revelation from God, inasmuch as it relates 
to subjects foreign from our ordinary matters, remote 
from our senses, and out of the usual track of our thoughts, 
just that one thing about which, beyond all others, diver- 
sity of opinion might be expected ? Consider the thousands 
of propositions contained in tho Bible ; consider the am- 
bigmties of language ; the mysteriousness of the subjects ; 
the endlessly diversified temperament of the human mind, 
and the various circumstances in which that mind is 
placed, and you -will see at once that nothing short of an 
astounding and constant miracle could produce absolute 
uniformity of opinion. Nor is this all ; for such is the 
corruption of the human mind, that it is not only on this 
ground likely to go -wrong in its judgments, but it is 
actually opposed with very strong* dislike to many of the 
truths revealed, and which on that account it really wishes 
and attempts to pervert, as being too humbling for its 
pride, too pure for its depravity, and too authoritative for 
its love of independence. Here again we see reason to 
abate our surprise at this diversity of opinion. 

The young enquirer about religion is not unfrequently 
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scandalized and disgusted by the bitterness of sectarian- 
ism, and the rauconr irith which controversy is conducted. 
He sees the evil passions of our corrupt nature, “ malice, 
wrath, and all uncharitableness,” as rife in the writings, 
and therefore in the hearts, of religious polemics, as they 
are in those of the fiercest political antagonists ; and he 
says in thoughtful seriousness, “ Was not Christianity sent 
to produce peace on earth, and good will to men ? Is it 
not said that love is its cardinal excellence ? Can these 
men, any of them,, really believe in the Christian religion, 
which places charity at the top of the Christian virtues ? ” 
We say to you without hesitation, all this bitterness is 
wrong, cannot be justified, and is condemned by the 
volume about which these men contend. To speak the 
truth in love is one of its own injunctions. But recollect 
that even the best of men are imperfect, and that nothing 
so strongly appeals to our imperfections, and brings them 
into such activity, as contradiction and controversy. It is 
not true to say there is more bitterness in theological con- 
ti’ovcrsy than in any other kind-^but it is true that there 
ought to be less. One thing should not be forgocten, that 
the importance of the subject natm’ally renders men more 
earnest than does any other, and t/iaf earnestness, it must 
be admitted, too generally degenerates into unseemly 
violence and bitterness. There is in every human heart, 
however morally excellent and holy, some corruption lying 
underneath its excellencies, which by controversy is too 
often brought to the surface, just as the sediment at the 
bottom of clear water is stirred up by the agitation of the 
vessel. 

The equal mental power with which opposing systems 
are maintained, is to a mind unskilled in dialectics, and 
unable to detect the fallacies which lurk, and the sophis- 
tries which abound, in erroneous ratiocination, often very 
trying. It is admitted, for it is impossible to question it, 
that great ability is possessed and displayed by all parties 
in the arena of religious strife, by the combatants for error 
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•svell as for trutli. And avIio can -wouder, since the 
father of lies lias ijerhaps the most wonderful intellect in 
the universe, next to G-od and Christ. In contendinj; 
armies upon tlie field of battle, equal courage, skill, and 
prowess, are often disifiaj’-cd for a long time by both side.«, 
the wrong as well as the right ; and a spectator of the 
awful conflict might be at a loss to del ermine wliicli would 
gain tlie victor^', and which ought to gain it. There is no 
error so palpable even to common sense, but what may be 
defended with arguments so ingenious as to defy ordinary 
minds in the attempt to detect their fallacies and expose 
their sophistries. Truth is often with the weaker party.— 
I mean weaker in the use of dialectic weapons. A skilful 
polemic may often make error appear more plausible than 
truth. 

The apparent equality of moral excellences in the advo- 
cates of oppo.siug .systems of opinions, is sometimes ])cr- 
l)lexing. and in some cases, even a .s'tqu’i'ior aniiahlciics.^' 
may seem to be with those who advocate error, than with 
those who contend for tnith. It must not be forgot toi 
tliat religious truth is intended to produce two results, love 
to God and love to man : in other words morality and piety. 
I’emember this, and it is of vast importance you s/ioiihf 
remember it. Penitence, faith, inward holiness, devout- 
ness, hoavenliiiess, arc all parts of religion, without which 
the fairest moralitj', and most beautiful amiablcness, are, 
in the sight of God, nothing worth ; and will be found 
totally unavailing to salvation. There may be much general 
aniiableness without an atom of genuine piety. Tlic only 
true standard of moral excellence is the Bible, and that 
places God before us as the first object of regard. Systems, 
as well as men, ai-e to be judged of by their fruits; but then 
n e must always ask what kind of fruits they are designed 
to produce. Bible truths must produce Bible fruits.^and 
these are something more than the moralities, amiabilities 
and courtesies of life, valuable, and necessary, and impor- 
tant, as these are. 
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The present unsettled state of controrersy finishes the 
perplexity. It ivould seem as if we were no nearer the 
adjustment of our differences than ever. The sects are as 
numerous, the creeds are as various and as diverse, and the 
contests as eager as ever, after all the ratiocination which 
has been employed, and the volumes which have been 
written through so many ages. But surely this should 
not add much to your difficulty, for if diversity of opinion 
exist at any time, it may be expected to exist at all times. 
Men’s minds are constituted alike in all ages; and may be 
expected to differ in all ages. That, under the greater 
prevalence of a more earnest piety, and the establishment 
of sounder canons of criticism and interpretation, aided by 
the dispensations of Providence, and a more copious effusion 
of the Holy Spirit, a greater approximation of sects and 
opinions will take place, may no doubt be expected ; and 
for that state of things all should devoutly pray and hope. 

In looking at this prevalence of diversified opinion, and 
seemingly endless controversy, let us enquire if, while 
admitting it to be an evil, we may not discover some good, 
which by the ordering of Providence will not be, and even 
now is, brought out from it ? 

Does not this diversity of sects, and sharpness of con- 
troversy effectually tend to preserve the purity of the sacred 
text of the Bible ? Suppose there were in some large town 
one public reservoir, from which aU the inhabitants drew 
their supplies of water ; and suppose further, there were 
some considerable diversity of opinion as to the real quality 
and properties of the water, while all considered the water 
to be necessary ; would they not aU watch each other that 
no liberty whatever was taken with the common source, to 
corrupt it by infusing into it any thing which would make 
it more agreeable to their views and tastes, or to diTm'm'sb 
the supply, or indeed to take any other freedom with this 
general benefit ? They may sometimes dispute, and very 
sharply too, about the qualify of the water, and some bad 
feeling might be generated in the course of their disputes, 
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l)iit still their natural jealousies vrould make them jointlj' 
protectors of the reservoir, and guardians of its purity and 
preservation. Something like this occurs in the diversity 
of sects ; they have tlie Bible common to them all, and on 
•which they all profess to he founded. They difler i!i 
opinion as to its contents, but then this, very difference 
makes them keep a sharp look-out upon each other, to see 
that none of them corrupt the text, cither by way of in- 
terpolation, emendation, or excision. Such attempts at 
corrupting the text have indeed in earlier ages been made, 
but the}' have been detected and exposed. Copies multi- 
plied by millions, in various languages, and held in the 
hands of various churches and denominations, prevent this 
now. The existence of sects and controversies guarantees 
to us, therefore, a pure and uncorrupted Bible. 

Then, does it not tend to malic the Bible more examined 
and tlioYoaghly searcliedl How little is this book ex- 
plored in Popish countries, where differences of opinion 
are repressed and controvers}’’ forbidden ! How much 
more gold is brought up in California, where any one may 
dig and explore for himself, than in those places where the 
mines are a royal monopoly, and none may dig but by 
authority ! What additions are made to the stock of our 
scriptural knowledge, where the stern voice of the church 
forbids the exercise and right of private judgment, the 
publication of individual opinion, and the existence and 
maintenance of controversy P Even if error by this means 
could be shut out, how much of truth is excluded with it ? 
How little, as compared "with Protestant writers, have 
Boman Cathohes added to our stores of Bibhcal knowledge ? 

JIas not God overruled the zeal of party for the spread 
of Ms cause ? Do not the sects quicken each other’s zeal 
by the power of rivaby P Is not this the case both at 
home and abroad ? I acknowledge that in this zeal there 
is an infusion of sectarianism, and so far it is a corruption ; . 
but there is nothing absolutely pure in our world, and 
this very infusion may stimulate the efforts of the zealot. 
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A propagator of jMetboclism ; or Churcli of Englandism ; 
or Presbyterianism ; or Baptism ; or Independency ; maj' 
be stimulated in bis efforts to spread bis particular opuiions, 
by some sectarianism ; but still udtb these be carries some- 
tliing more, and something better, for be carries with him 
tlie gospel of salvation. I have no doubt that sectarianism 
(/ocs add something to our zeal, even in our home and 
foreign missions, and so far may seem to corrupt it ; but 
on the other band, it prevents us from sinking into a 
state of inertness and stagnancy. The Eoman Church 
tells us she ean do this without the rivalry of sects. This 
is not quite true. It is this very rivalry which has in part 
enabled her to gain her \vide extent and dominion. Wit- 
ness her various orders, and especially that of the Jesuits, 
and the controversy between the Jesuits and the Jansenists 
— between her various orders of monks — and her Gallican 
and Ultramontane opinions. 

The e.xistence of this diversity gives occasion also — alas 
that so few should be forward to avail themselves of it ! — 
for manifesting our forbearance towards each other, and 
bringing into exercise that “ charity which is the bond of 
perfectness.” It would be difficult to say which would be 
the most beautiful spectacle, a church uniform in opinion ; 
or a church somewhat multiform in sentiment, yet main- 
taining a unity of spirit in the bond of peace. 

We thus see that some good may be brought out of the 
evil of controversy and the prevalence of sectarianism. 
The entrance of moral evil into God’s wise, benevolent, and 
holy administration, seemed to be evil ; and onl}’ evil ; yet 
how has God overruled it for a brighter and completer 
manifestation of his character. 

Secondly. I shall now advert to the wrong method.s 
which many adopt to relieve themselves of the perplexit}^ 
occasioned by this diversity. In some eases it ma^" lead, 
or tend to lead, either to general scepticism, or to a total 
abandonment of all religion, under a despair of ever find- 
ing out the truth. Men are apt to sa}-, “ We will give it 
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all up. for v.-li0 amidst sucli endless diversity can hope to 
find the truth?" But is this rational? Do men act thu.s 
in other matters about urhicli mucli diversity prevails? 
Do tlicy give up politics because of the numerous parties 
into v. hicli, on that controverted subject, men are divided ? 
Do they abandon the subject of finance, political economy, 
and mctnpliysics, on this ground? And why should they 
do it in religion ? How many have found out what thej' 
conceive to be ihc truth, and arc reposing in peace upon 
their convictions? And why may not you? Abjure then 
(lie idea of abandoning religion on this ground. You will 
find this to be no excuse at the day of judgment. God 
has given 3-011 an intellect capable of investigating (he 
subject, and will hold you responsible for the exercise of it 
in this particular. IMen are divided in opinion ui)on food 
and medicine; upon the best means of promoting health ; 
and will you therefore give up all care about the best 
way to maintain your life, health, and comfort? Truth is 
to be found somewhere, and -it is an indolent disposition 
which leads us to give up the pursuit, because we do not 
by a kind of intuition, or. at any rate, a hasty first view of 
the sui)jcct, know what it is, and where it is to be found. 
You must search after it. Your salvation depends upon 
3'our finding and embracing those truths with which it is 
connected. IMultitudes have found it, and so ma}' 3'ou. 

Some few persons, unable to decide upon the truth as 
regards doctrines, have contented themselves with observ- 
ing, as they suppose, the practical parts of religion, and 
have relinquished all care about what they call dogmas. 
They have attempted to construct a religion which is 
irrespective of the peculiarities of sect or creed ; and which 
shall consist wholly of moral duties, with perhaps a few 
exercises of general devotion. This is deism. It is true 
they thus get rid of controversy, but at the same time 
they get rid of Christianity also. The Scriptures are set 
aside entirely, and all the great facts and truths of revela- 
tion are repudiated. The Bible is not merely a code of 

I 
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morals to be obeyed and practised, but a declaration of 
facts and truths to be believed. Scripture ethics rest on 
Scripture doctrines. Faith as well as practice is the 
demand of revelation. 

Eut the great and effectual relief from the perplexities 
of controversy, is supplied, say Papists, by Eoman Catho- 
licism. The Church of Pome professes that it is itself, by 
its doctrine, and discipline, as set forth in its councils, 
canons, and creeds, a living perpetual tribunal, to decide all 
matters of religious faith and practice, and thus to prevent 
all controversy. All doctrines are settled and determined 
for its members by the church as the authoritative and 
infallible expounder of the truth. This is the lure it holds 
forth to those who are without its pale ; who are pei’plexed 
with controversy, and distracted by religious strifes, and the 
multitudes of religious sects — “ Come with us, we are the 
true church, possessing authority and infallibility to decide 
upon doctrine, which is thus ready provided for all its 
members, without the labour of inquiry, the pain of sus- 
pense, the disquietude of doubt, or the peril of mistake. 
Eeceive the faith of the church, and believe as the church 
believes; which guarantees your safety in aU that you 
receive with this implicit faith. You will thus be taken 
out of the divisions, distractions, and controversies of Pro- 
testantism, and find rest for your weary soul in the lap 
and on the bosom of your holy mother, the Church.” 

This is somewhat attractive, it must be confessed, and if 
it were true woidd be quite satisfactory ; but it is awfully 
deceptive. Where iu the Scripture is ang church invested 
with the authority to be a living umpire, and to decide all 
controversies P Where is there any allusion to such a 
tribunal? Is it not to the Scripture, and not to the 
church, we are everywhere directed for settling the ques- 
tion, “ What is truth ? ” 

Even if the church were th’” living tribunal, we contend 
that the Papacy, so far from being the true church, is an 
avrful apostacy, and repugnant to every part of the New 
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Testament. Instead of being the judge of trutli, it is a 
f;ilse witness, whose tcstimoii}'' is a compound of the most 
palpable falsehoods, and soul-dcstro5’ing errors ; whose con- 
tinued voice speaketh lies in Ijypoerisy. The claim of the 
Chui’ch of Home to infallibility, which is the basis of the 
living tribunal, is repugnant alike to reason, to Scripture, 
a.nd to the facts of her own bistorj". It acknowledges that 
infallibility is not the attribute of its individual members, 
but onh’ of the Pope or of the collective bod^-, assembled 
in a General Council. But is it not an universal law of 
logic, that what is in the genus must be in the Bpccios? 
If, therefore, the collective body is infallible, so must be 
its individual members. How can a collection of fallibles, 
multiply them as you will, m.ake up an infalliidc? Be- 
sides, the Church of Home is not yet decided, and never 
has been, where this infallibUit}'^ resides : whether in the 
Pope without a General Council, — a General Council with- 
out a Pope, — or a Pope and a General Council. Thus the 
claim is repugnant to reason. It is equally .bo to Scripture, 
which in a thousand places admits the liability of nil men 
to err ; except such as are under a Divine inspiration. 
Hor is the claim less contradictory to the histor}' of 
Homanism, which declares that Pope has been against 
Pope ; the same Pope against himself ; and Council against 
Council. There is scarcely a doctrine of Poper^’- which 
has not been the subject of controversy within the bosom 
of the Papal community. The variations of Popery have 
been almost as numerous as those of Protestantism. 
lYhere, then, is its infallibility ? 

The claim of the Church of Home to be this living tri- 
bunal, which is to settle once for all and fov every body 
what is truth, and to prevent all controversy by forbidding 
the exercise of private judgment, is in direct contradiction 
to the TYord of God, which calls upon every man for him- 
self to search the Scriptures,” “to prove all things,” and 
“hold fast that which is good.” 

To constitute the church the tribunal which is to decide 
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for US -wliat is truth, u-itliout our examination of the Scrip- 
tures for ourselves, is to make all its members believers in 
the church rather than in the Word of God, and thus to 
put the church in the place of the Bible as the object of 
faith. 

This method of deciding controversies, and settling the 
question nrhat is truth, renders the Scriptures all but use- 
less for the people ; and therefore is very consistent -with 
the prohibited indiscriminate use of the Scriptures by them. 

This scheme is an utter degradation of man’s nature as 
a rational being, and is a plan never adopted in reference 
to any thing else. Who u'ould endure such a method of 
determining questions of literature, science, politics, law, 
or art P Why, therefore, should man’s own inquiry be 
debarred on the most momentous of all topics, and he be 
e.xposed to the consequences of eternal ruin by implicitly 
trusting to the judgments of others ? 

How is any man to know wliether he really believes 
what the church believes, and all it believes ? Who can 
search the numberless folios which contain the faith of the 
church, and be satisfied that he has not omitted something 
which the church requires of him ? And though creeds 
drawn up by Popes, and catechisms and manuals by learned 
doctors and eminent bishops, may be put into the hands of 
the people, yet as no individual man, however elevated, 
even the Pope himself, is infallible, how is any one to be 
satisfied that there is no error in these compositions? 
Besides, as no one can have access to the church except as 
it is represented to him by some individual priest, who is 
in the place of both God and the church to him : how can 
any one be sure, since that individual priest is fallible, but 
that he may err in the views he may give of the church’s 
doctrine ? 

This living tribunal, by suppressing controversy, de- 
stroys liberty, and turns the whole subject of religion into 
a matter of slavish submission to human authority. And 
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Tfitli liberty, piety also to a considerable extent expires. 
The dull uniformity produced bj' the compulsion of autho- 
rity, would be no compensation for the loss of that activity 
and spirit which are kept alive bj* tbe neighbourhood and 
Ee:d of rival sects. “ The Gallicnn Church no doubt 
looked upon it as a signal triumph when she prevailed 
upon Louis XIV. to repeal the Edict of Xantes, which, by 
refusing toleration to the Huguenots, suppressed the voice 
of controversy and the existence of sects. But what was 
the consequence ? "Where shall we look, after this period, 
for her Fcnelous and her Pascals? Wliere for the distin- 
gui.'^hcd monuments of piety and learning, which were the 
glory of her better days? As for piety, she perceived she 
had no occasion for it, when there was no lustre of Chris- 
tian holiness surrounding her; nor for Icarn'ing, when she 
had no longer any enemies to confute, or any controver- 
sies to maintain. She felt herself at liberty to become ns 
ignorant, as secular, as irreligious, as she pleased ; and 
amidst the silence and dai'kness she had created around 
her, she drew the curtains and retired to rest. The acces- 
sion of numbers she gained by suppressing her opponents, 
was like the small extension of length a body acquires by 
death ; the feeble remains of life were extinguished, and she 
lay a putrid corpse, a public nuisance, filling the air with 
pestilential exhalations.”* 

Such then are the objections to a living and infallible 
tribunal for the decision of controversy, as claimed by the 
Church of Eome. 

But perhaps it will be asked whether all denominations 
do not put forth creeds, articles, and catechisms, which 
they not only teach, but the belief of which is required by 
their members ? Certainly, as acknowledged symbols of 
their views of the Word of God ; but then they allow 
every man to test these by the Scriptures, and to reject 
them if he sees fit. They are held forth to guide, but not 
to compel. They are proposed, but nob imposed. They 

* Eobert Hall on “ Zeal without Innovation.” 
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are submitted for examination and instruction to the judg- 
ment, but they are not made to bind the conscience. 

You see, then, young men, that the perplexities of con- 
troversy must not be avoided by surrendering up your 
judgment into the hands of priests ; but that you are to 
employ it diligently for yourselves in coming to a conclu- 
sion upon the various questions which divide and agitate 
the religious world. 

Thirdly. — The question, however, comes back : What 
is to be done ? How is the mind to be relieved from its 
perplexity in listening to the contradictory views which 
reply to the question, T\^hat is truth P Is an inquirer to 
set about to read and study the religious opinions of all 
the deuominations in existence? That would he an end- 
less and needless labour. It would be a useless consump- 
tion of time, and would only end in still deeper and more 
painful perplexity. Take the case of any other book than 
the Bible, — a legal statute, or a history, or any other 
document about which a great diversity of interpretation 
existed, and which was in your own hands, would you, in 
order to know its true meaning, think it necessary to read 
all these clashing opinions? Ho! You would say, “I 
will read and study the document itself. I have it in my 
possession in the vernacular tongue, and I will read and 
judge for myself.” Act thus in reference to the Bible and 
religious differences. 

Study the Scidptures. — Search the Word of God for 
yourselves. Be intimately acquainted with your Bibles, 
especially the Hew Testament. But there is a right and 
a wrong way of doing this. The exliortatiou to search the 
Scriptures is expressive of a particular state of mind, as 
well as of an outivard duty. Ocirry jzo pvecouceived Tiotio'us 
to the JBxhlc, with which it is your previous determination 
to make everything square. Ee^d the Word of God with 
a simple and sincere desire to know its real meaning. In 
reading the Scriptures there must be no attempt to try 
what, by the aid of a perverted ingenuity and a previous 
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bias, they may be made lo saj' ; but a simple desire to Icnow 
wbat they do say. Ecad with entire and absolute imparti- 
alitj', just as you would tlic prescription of a pbj'sician who 
had given you directions for food and medicine, to restore 
and preserve j-our health. Let tliere bo a humble and icach- 
able disposition. “Eeceive with meclcncss the engrafted 
word.” “The moeh will he guide in judgment, the meek 
will he shew his waj\” ‘‘E.vcept ye bo converted, and 
become as little children, j-e .shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of God.” And whatever exercise of our intellect 
may be carried on, and however convinced we may be that 
the intellect must be exercised, there should be associated 
with this a humhlc and wholesome distrust of our own 
understanding. In searching the Scriptures we must con- 
sider their design as well as their moaning ; that they are 
intended not only to communicate knowledge, hut faith 
and holiness. The Bible is a book to make us wise unto 
salvation. It contains a “ doctrine according to godli- 
ness.” “Sanctify them through Ihy truth,” was the 
pra3'cr of Christ for his disciples. Divine truth is in- 
tended to produce a divine life. To read in order to Irnow, 
or to support and defend, a system, is a low and unworthy 
end. To search the Scriptures aright, gou must give up 
and abstain from all .sinful indulgences. “Laying aside 
all filthiness, and superfluity of naughtiness, receive with 
meekness the engrafted word,” is the injunction of the 
apostle. The lusts of the mind, — the pride of intellect, 
the love of wealth, thirst after human applause, as well as 
the lusts of the flesh, impair the mental vision, and smite 
the soul with spiritual blindness, insomuch that holy truth, 
however plain, remains undiscovered. 

There is another disposition to bo carried to the Scrip- 
tures in our perusal of them, and that, on account of its 
importance, I place by itself, that it might be very conspi- 
cuously seen, as seriously considered, and as vividly and 
practically remembered; I mean that suggested b}^ our 
Lord, where he says, “ If any man wUl do -his (God’s) 
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will, he shall know of the doctrine which I speak, whether 
it he of God, or whether I speak of myself.” John vii. 17. 
A real obedience to the will of God, as far as we at present 
know it, united with a sincere and hearty determination to 
do it in all further discoveries of it, to whatever risks, 
sacrifices, and inconveniencies such obedience may expose 
us, is the best way of coming to a right knowledge of the 
truth. We must love truth not only for its own sake, but 
for its holy tendency and effect: and he that is most 
anxious to obtain holiness by truth, is most likely to know 
truth for the sake of holiness. Bight dispositions are the 
way to obtain right opinions. Divine truth, unlike scien- 
tific knowledge, is intended, as well as adapted, to produce 
moral results, and if we are not anxious to obtain these, 
we are not likely to come to a knowledge of the truths 
themselves. 

There must also be very earnest prayer for the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit. There are undoubtedly some things 
in the Bible hard to be understood ; but in what pertains 
to salvation, all is as clear as crystal. But if there be light 
in the Bible, there is darkness in us. “ The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him, neither can he Tcnoxo them, hecause 
they are spiritually discerned.” 1 Cor. ii. 14. The safe 
and proper, and only safe and proper manner of approach- 
ing the heavenly oracle, is that which David manifested, 
when he thus prayed, “ Open thou mine eyes that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy law.” So also the 
Apostle entreated for the Colossians, “We do not cease 
to pray for you, and to desire that ye might be filled with 
the knowledge of his will in all wisdom and spiritual 
understanding,” chap. i. 9. It might not strike some, 
that although we have the book, it is necessary in addition 
to have the teaching of the Author: but if it were not 
absolutely necessary, yet surc'y this would be considered 
a privilege, even as regards a human production. But it 
is in this case necessary. How powerful is the influence 
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of our invrard corruption in blinding and bewildering our 
judgmeuts ! Howli'ddc are we to err! Uow monicnlous 
a matter i? it on wliicb to niistalcc! ITow numerous and 
bow fatal arc the mistakes that are made I Lnless, there- 
fore,, we not only pra}', but aivc ourselves lo praj/cr for 
divine illumination, wc are likel}', even with the Bible in 
our liands, to go wrong. That the Bil)le may be mistaken, 
and Is. no one can doubt. Tlie .subject, of this chapter 
prove,'' it. IIow many errors are in the world on the sub- 
ject of divine revelation! 

A? your safe.st guide amidst the diversities of religious 
opinions which exist, and as the best mode of relieving 
your mind from the perplexity occasioned b}' controversy, 
acquire the elements of decided personal godliness. These 
lie withiu a very narrow compass, are common to man}' 
denominations of professing Christians, and, uilh what 
other seutiracuts the}’ ma}’ be associated, will obtain the 
possession of eternal life. Be sure to he ri(jht on great and 
fundamental 2^oint.s‘. Be upon the foundation, and tlicn, 
though you are a little off the perpendicular, yet you will 
not fall. And what are these grand essentials, without 
which no man can be saved, and with which every man 
will be saved, whatever in other respects ma}^ be his creed 
or his church ? Bepentance towauds God — faith in 
OUR Lord Jesus Christ — and evanuelical holiness. 
I do not mean to say that these constitute all that God has 
revealed, and therefore all that we need concern ourselves 
about. By no means. There are innumerable other mat- 
ters which arc found in the AYord of God, but these are 
the substance — the great essentials to salvation. Personal 
godliness is the great preservative from serious error. As 
in the animal economy there are certain instincts which 
lead the irrational creatures to select good and salubrious 
food, and to refuse and repel such substances as are 
noxious ; so in the spiritual economy there is something 
analogous. There are certain sentiments and systems 
which it is scarcely necessary to prpve to the spiritual mind 
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that they are false, for the spiritual taste pronoiinccs them 
to he had. The lioly life witliin refuses and repels them 
at once as repugnant to its nature ; and the stronger and 
healthier that life is, the gi’ealer is the force of this repug- 
nance. Hence the neccssitj', not only of our being pos- 
sessed of true personal godliness, hut of high degrees of it. 
He who feels all the vitalising power of sound doctrine in. 
making him holy, hcaventy, and happy, will he in small dan- 
ger of mischief from other doeti-incs, and feel little necessity 
to inquire into other sentiments. The man who finds his 
strength firm, his health glowing, his spirits hiiojmnt, his 
employment easy, hy means of good, plain, nutritious food, 
will have no need to study the various S3'stems of medicine 
and dietetics. He may let physicians wrangle on, without 
troubling himself about their conflicting opinions. So the 
man strong in faith, lively in hope, and ardent in the love 
of God and man ; he who has joy and peace in believing ; 
he who is able to mortifj'’ his corruptions, and invigorate 
his graces, by those views of divine truth which he has 
gained, need not read through a book of religious denomi- 
nations to find out what is truth, for he has the “ witness 
in himself.” 

It would be of material service, and a great help to you 
in deciding for yourself in matters of controversy as to 
what is truth, to gather from the Scripture, by a devout 
and careful perusal, some hroad comj)}'c/ic»s!vc views of its 
general purport and design, in reference to doctrine, cere- 
mony, and government. Broad and general views on n?;;/ 
subject greatly assi'^t us in understanding its minuter parts 
and details. Survey the S3'stem of divine truth in the 
Bible as you would a vast and complicated piece of 
machinery, not by first of all e.xamining each particular 
part, but b3’^ taking a view of it as a whole, in its general 
design and larger combinations. Faith in the trutlis of 
revelation is not to be obtained b3^ the separate examina- 
tion at first of the several distinct points — historical, doc- 
trinal, and practical ; and no one would be likel3' to 
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b’comc an intelligent and firm believer in ClmVlianily, ’ 
be endeavoured to malco every fact, every doelriiie, an- 
eveiy prcc-pl. clear, certain, and beyond di-inite, 
be adopted tbc ivliole a.s a divine revelation, and before li 
bad become acquainted with its general design and m 
smportant and fundamental trutbs. They are most like ^ 
to un.lcrsland llic details nho are be.*:! acquainted wit - 
irenenils, from "n bicb light comes upon jiartjcnlars. • ■ 
I3.-!cn!i fO!npare.s the conduct of tlio.se students and 
fenders of Cliristianit}*, that act upon the principle 
In-ginning tvith particulars, and going on to generals, to 
those per.-:.jn.«: u-ho enlighten a large ball by jtlacing a candle 
m fack corner, instead of banging a large chandelier in 
t.ic middle of it, ulneb would shed its light to ibe darlce^-t 
recc.«ise.s. Or, to change the metaphor, ho n ho seiacs ami 
keeps pos.^ossion of the great a hole of Ohristianitj*. in its 
general truth.s and design, is like a eonfidcat and success- 
tul victor, who seizes and keeps possession of the metro- 
pohs and the citadel j while ho who spends his chief time, 
or his first pains, in getting a knowledge of mere details- 
1 .- Ike the soldier who wastes his strength m, the lioundarv. 
without ever making any grand attempt to possess the 
whole country. 

As regards what is usually called doMvincs, the Serin- 
tures everywhere assert the lapsed, the corrupt, and eon- 
demned state of human nature: in other wonls, that man 
IS a guilty and unholy ercature, who has fallen from Iii.s 
original state of righteousness, and who, if recovered from 
this condition and restored to the favour of God, must be 
saved by some aid from without; that tbc design of the 
incarnation and death of our Lord Jesus Christ is to effect 

harmonious with the perfections of the divine character, 
md the principles of God’s moral government; that the 
blessings consequent to man upon this system of media- 

b*. holiness here, and eternal life 

hereafter; and that the conditions on which, as a sine qua 
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non, and not as a meritorions cause, these blessings are 
bestowed — are repentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ — in short, the union of the salvation of 
sinners, and of the manifested glory of God’s moral charac- 
ter. Now this, one should thinlr, must be conceded by 
every one who has obtained the least acquaintance with 
tlie Word of God. What a guide would these views prove 
to the settlement of many controversies ! Through what 
labyrinths of opinion would these first principles of the 
Christian scheme lead you in safety ! How man}"^ details 
would they include, and how many connected doctrines 
unfold, and establish, or render necessary ! Let these, 
then, be deeply rooted in your mind as so many funda- 
mental truths, and he made to bear on all the controver- 
sies of whicli you may hear or read. Bring aU other senti- 
ments to the ordeal of this question, “Ho they profess or 
deny the corruption of human nature, so clearly laid down 
in the Word of God, and its recovery from guilt and 
depravity, by a system of mediation through Christ, which 
unites the redemption of man and the manifested glory of 
GodF” 

A similar general reference to the ceremonial of the New 
Testament will help you to settle many controversies on 
this subject. You cannot possibly read the Gospels and 
Epistles without observing the contrast presented, in one 
striking point of view, between Judaism and Christianity — 
the former exhibiting so much that was ceremonial, the 
latter so little : the one being eminently a ritual system, 
the other no less eminently a spiritual one. When Christ 
suffered on Calvary, and expired with that triumphant 
shout, “It is finished!” he changed the whole aspect 
of revealed religion. On one side of the cross you behold 
the Law, with its priests, its sacrifices, and its rites, retiring 
from sight ; on the other, you behold the Gospel, with its 
simple and spiritual institutions, coming forward into view. 
Erom that hour the great design of Christianity was to 
form a character, of which a new, divine, and inward life 
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sliould be.tlie animating soul, and holiness in all its branches 
and beauties be the external majiifestation. Christianitj' 
u as intended, if not to put an end to ritualism, yet so to 
subordinate it to spir^tuaiit3^ conscientiousness, and holy 
love, that it should be but as the fillet round the brow, or 
the bracelet on the arm of piety. Christianity has loft us 
nothing but baptism and the Lord’s supper in the form of 
cerenionj , and has said so little even aljoiit these, as to lead 
us to suppose it considers them of veiy inferior importance 
to what is moral and spiritual. Just asic the question 
again, “What kind of religion does the New Testament 
chiefly design to teach, a ritual or a spiritual one ?” Ilerc 
3 on will be furnished with a test of man3' a S3'3tem. 
Connected with ceremony is priesthood. Observe what is 
said in the New Testament about this. How very little is 
said about religious oQIcials, or functionaries of any kind, 
compared with what is said of other things. Christ is our 
Great High Priest, and all Christians are the jiricsthood. 
No other priest is mentioned. And as to bishops, ])a3tors, 
or elders, tlieir only functions mentioned are teaching and 
ruling. A sacerdotal order, or sacerdotal acts, are nowhere 
referred to. It nowhere seems the design of the apo.stles 
to make much of man, and to invest him with domination 
or ghostly authority in the church. Even thc>/ disclaimed 
being lords of God’s heritage. 

So again with regard to ecclesiastical ‘polity ; it will be 
M’ell to take a general view of this question, as furnished 
by the New Testament. 1 say the New Testament, for the 
•OW was the code of law for Judaism, as this is for Chris- 
tianity. It would be no more proper to look to the consti- 
tution of the Jewish theocracy for the model of the Chris- 
tian church, than it would be to the temple, its priests, and 
sacrifices, and ceremonies, for the regulations of Christian 
worship. T^e same difference is observable in the ecclesi- 
astical character of Judaism and Christianity as is evident 
m their ceremonial.^ The Divine Author of our reli-ion 
has furnished, by his confession before Pilate— “ My Icing- 
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dom is not of this tooj’ld " — that -svliicli is the key to all 
social religion, and ecclesiastical organisation. The elabo- 
ration, complexity, and secularity of earthly kingdoms do 
not appertain to His church, of which the characteristics 
are simplicity and sph-ituality. The design of Church 
government is not so much the conversion of men’s souls, 
as the fellowship, edification, and comfort of those who are 
already converted. The church of Christ, consisting of the 
company of helievers, must in all its institutes be adapted 
to spiritual men, and have I’espect to their order, harmony, 
and mutual helpfulness. It has nothing worldly in its na- 
ture or design. It is in the world, but not of it. The more 
spiritual and simple a scheme of ecclesiastical polity is, the 
more likely, upon this general principle now laid down, 
does it seem to be that it is an approximation to that set 
up by our Lord Jesus Christ. The more clearly it exhibits 
the church as a separate community, like the Jews amidst 
surrounding nations, dwelling apart by itself, governed by 
its own laws, animated by its own spirit, and pursuing its 
own objects, the more does it accord with all which the 
New Testament teaches us on this subject. 

An attention to these general aspects of Divine revela- 
tion will greatly assist us in coming to a conclusion upon 
most points of religious controversy. 

Having made up your minds, upon evidence, as to what 
is truth, then have as little to do with religious controversy 
as you can. Seek a practical rather than a polemical reli- 
gion. Treat it rather as a something to be doiie, than 
talked about. Be not fond of disputation. Be no reli- 
gious knight-errant, running a tilt against every one who 
differs from you. A pugnacious disposition, whether it be 
from a natural combativeness, or a prevailing vanity, is a 
dangerous thing to piety, which, like the dew, faUs only in 
a still atmosphere, and lies longest in the shade. Be too 
much taken up with adding “.tc your faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to 
temperance patience, and to patience godliness, and to 
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godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness 
charity,” to have much time for strife and contention. 

Let it be j-our great concern to eat of tlic Bread of Life, 
pure and unadulterated, rather than mix up with it the 
grit and thorns of controversy ; and to drink, and not 
trouble and foul, the clear Water of Life. Avoid a taste 
for curiosit}' in things uurevealed — a speculative turn con- 
cerning things mysterious — and a distempered zeal for 
what, if true, is comparatively little.' “ There is,” says an 
old author, “ a kind of intemperance in most of us, a wild 
and irregular desire to make things more or loss than they 
are in themselves, and to remove them nell-nigh out of 
sight by our additions and defalcations. Few there arc 
'who can be content with truth, and settle and rest in it as 
it appeareth in that nakedness and simplicity in which it 
was Frst brought forth ; but men are ever drawing out 
conclusions of their own, spinning out and weaving specu- 
lations, thin, unsuitable, and unlit to be worn, which yet 
they glory in and defend with more heat and animosity 
than they do that truth which is necessary and by itself 
sulheient without this art. For these arc creatures of our 
own, shaped out in our phantasie, and so drest up b}’ us 
with all accurateness and curiosit}' of diligence, that we fall 
at last in love with them, and apply ourselves to them with 
that closeness and adherency which duUcth and taketh oil’ 
the edge of our affection to that which is most necessary, 
and so leaveth that neglected and last in our thoughts, 
which is main. As we read of the painter, who, having 
stretched his phansie and spent the force of his imagina- 
tion in drawing Neptune to the life, could not raise his 
after-thoughts to the setting forth the majesty of Jupiter.” 

Love the closet of devotion more than the arena of con- 
tention ; study the Bible more than the volume of angry 
discussion ; and seek the company of the sons of peace, • 
rather than association with those who say “ we are for 
war.” It is well, of course, to make yourselves acquainted 
generally with the subjects of controversy, especially of 
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the leading controversies of the day. ITo young man, for 
instance, should be ignorant of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, or of the great principles of Evangelical truth as 
opposed to Eationalism or Unitarianism ; or of Protes- 
tantism and Poper^'- ; in all their range and bearing. 
Tiiese are the questions of the day. And in order to con- 
tend earnestly for “ the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
we must know what the faith is, and both how it is assailed, 
and how it can be 'defended. Every man should know 
what he believes, and why he believes it ; and thus “ be 
able to give a reason, with meekness and fear, of the hope 
that is in him.” He should take his side and valiantly 
keep it. All this is proper and necessary, but this is a 
different thing to our reducing religion to a mere matter 
of controversy. How many are there whose whole godli- 
ness is a mere contest for a creed, or a churcli, without 
their having any true faith in Christ, or their being mem- 
bers of the church which he hath purchased with his blood. 
What multitudes are now fierce for Protestantism, who 
have never embraced one great true Protestant principle 
with their whole heart ! Oh that men were but more 
anxious to practise Christianity than controvert about it. 
That they were as zealous for holiness as tliey seem to be 
for truth, and to imbibe the spirit and exhibit the image of 
Christ in their temper, character, and conduct, as they are 
to embody his doctrines in their creeds. Young men, be 
ardent lovers of the truth, diligent seekers after it, con- 
.stant associates with it, and impassioned admirers, valiant 
defenders, and zealous promoters of it ; but at the same 
time, not pugnacious, restless, bitter, and bigoted dispu- 
tants for it. 

Having received, upon satisfactory evidence, the system 
of doctrine which you believe to be Scriptural, do not 
allow your convictions to be shaken, or your faith to be 
staggered, on account of any dlfiicultics with which it mav 
seem to be attended ; nor by any cavils and objections 
brought against it, which you ma}’- not be able to answer. 
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It is of great importance for you. to remember,’ tliaf. 
there is no truth, hou-erer crident and certain it may be. 
against vrhich an ingenious and dexterous sophist may not 
advance some plausible objections, and in connexion •with 
■which, its most assured believers maj- not see some difll- 
enltics they may not be able to explain. ]\Iathcmatical 
science is the only department of Imman inquiry which 
excludes all doubt and difficulty. Even the experimental 
philosopher sometimes finds many difficulties in his path 
which he is unable to clear up ; some ultimate laws which 
perplex and confound him ; yet there, established by man}' 
and well-ascertained proofs, is the battling fact. What 
course does the philosopher now take. Docs he disbelieve 
his experiments, discredit the testimon}" of his senses, 
reject the evidence which has come before him, and .aban- 
don himself to scepticism? Certainly not. He credits 
his proofs, he relies upon his ascertained facts, and says. 
“ I am puzzled, I sec a difficulty which I cannot 3-et explain, 
but I hold fast my conviction of the truth of what I have 
proved, and wait for further light to clear up what is now 
dark. I cannot forsake and give up evidence, because of 
some yet amexplorcd difficult}', and thus relinquish what I 
do know for what I do 7 )ot know.” Is not this I'jcrfcctly 
rational? Entirely philosophical? In this way I am 
anxious 2/ozt should act in reference to religion, its doctrines, 
and its controversies. Receive whatever truth revelation 
makes known, and because it makes it known, no matter 
with what difficulty it may be attended, and wait for fur- 
ther light to enlighten what is now dark. By difficulty. I 
mean something you cannot perfectly understand ; some- 
thing you cannot entirely harmonise with your own 
notions ; something you cannot make quite to agree with 
some other portions of divine truth ; something which 
may be objected to by others, whose- objections you feel 
yourselves in some measure unable to answer. If the 
evidence convinces you, let not the difficulty confound 
you, or shake your convictions. It may be well some- 

K 
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times, wlien startled, and perplexed vrith difficulty on one 
side of a question, to look at tke difficulties on tlie otlier 
side. Suppose you reject a doctrine, or a system, because 
of something you cannot explain, would you not encounter 
difficulties far more formidable in the opposite system? 
Have you not more evidence and less difficulty on the side 
you have taken, than you would find if you were to pass 
over to the other side? There is a one-sided way of look- 
ing at these matters which is carried on by some people, 
which you should avoid. In very many cases, conviction 
must rest upon this balance of evidence and difficult}’-. 
Each side has both some apparent proof and some objec- 
tion, and our business is to determine which has most of 
the former, and less of the latter. I cannot, tlierefore, 
give you a more important piece of advice than this, — 
never abandon evidence to follow difficulty, for it is like 
turning away from a lantern, somewhat dim it may be, but 
still a steady light ; or from the moon, in a mist perhaps, 
to run after an ignis fatuus. And at the same time, do 
nob allow yourselves to be driven from your convictions, 
because you cannot refute aU the arguments, or remove all 
the difficulties, or meet all the objections, which may be 
brought against them. There are men, I repeat, of such 
subtle minds, of such logical power, and so clever in argu- 
ment, as to make the worse appear the better cause ; who 
can by fallacy and sophistry sustain the most palpable 
error, and make that truth doubtful which has to you the 
luminousness of the sun. Hover be ashamed to say to 
such an opponent, “ I cannot refute your arguments, nor 
meet your objections, but I am unmoved by them.” And 
here I would reiterate the advice I have alread}’ given, — 
Avoid controversy. Having found what you believe to be 
truth — believe it — love it — enjoy it — practise it — but do 
not be eager to dispute about it. 

Whatever may be your convictions of the truth of the 
religious opinions you have embraced, cultivate with a 
love of truth, a spirit of charity. There is a medium 
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wliicli it sliould be 3*our anxiety to discover bctvecn in- 
differeuce to trutli and a distein leered zeal for it : between 
latitudinarianism on the one band, and bigotr}’- on tlie 
other. There arc some wlio make truth everything in 
religion, olliors who make it nolhing: ilic former are (lie 
advocates of an unsanctified orthodox}' — the latter of an 
equally unsanctified charity : the one arc the worsliippcrs 
of n creed— the other, the iconoclasts of all creeds: tiie 
former say, “ Xo matter how well a nnin acts, if lie does 
not hold these opinions” — the others reply, “It is no 
matter what opinions he holds, provided he acts well.” 
Both are wrong. There can be no right belief of the truth 
which does not lead to holiness : and there can be no holi- 
ness which does not spring from right belief of the truth. 
Be you. therefore, an advocate for truth, for error is sin. 
Error cannot sauctify. If a man may disbelieve one tnuh, 
and be innocent, he may disbelieve two; if two, ten; if 
ten, half the Bible ; if half the Bible, the whole. Afibct 
no false candour, no spurious charity, as if all sentiments 
were equally unimportant. This is treason against truth, 
and the God of truth. Let not all the various sects, 
denominations, and creeds, appear in your eye only as so 
• many beautiful colours of the rainbow. It is a false and 
bad figure, and is the very germ of infidelity. But, at the 
same time, guard against the opposite extreme of a want 
of charity towards those who difler from you. It is not 
your business, nor mine, to fix that boundary-line of reli- 
gious opinion which divides those who will be saved from 
those who will be lost. The Ohurch of Rome, with an 
insufferable arrogance, and a daring invasion of the prero- 
gative of Heaven, has fixed that line in her communion. 
Imitate not this impious assumption. And while you avoid 
this highest of all pretensions, of determining who shall or 
shall not be admitted to the kingdom of heaven, guard 
against the lesser mischiefs of controversy; I mean that 
bitterness of spirit and exclusiveness of feeling which we 
are but too apt to cherish towards those who in lesser 
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matters differ from tts. Charily is as much a part of truth 
as doctrine. 2^o man helieres the Bible who rejects 
charity. The wa’nt of charity is as truly a heresy as a 
disbehef in the divinity of Christ. The want of charity 
will as certainly exclude a man from heaven, as the want 
of faith. “ITow abide faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is charity.” With one hand, lay 
hold of faith ; with the other, lay hold of charity — then, 
and then only, may you cherish hope. 

^ I cannot close this chapter without quoting, what you 
have perhaps often read, and as often admired, the follow- 
ing magnificent paragraph of Milton’s mighty pen, in 
which he describes the origin, treatment, and future pro- 
spect of Truth : — “ Tettth indeed came into the world 
with her Divine Master, and was a most perfect form, 
and glorious to look on. But when He ascended, and his 
apostles after Him were laid asleep, then straight arose a 
wicked race of deceivers, who (as the story goes of the 
Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, how they dealt 
with the good Osiris), took the virgin Truth, hewed her 
lovely form into a thousand pieces, and scattered her to 
the four winds. From that time ever since, the sad friends 
of Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the careful search 
that Isis made for the mangled body of Osiris, went up 
and down, gathering up limb by limb, still as they could 
find them. We have not yet found them all. Lords and 
Commons, nor ever shall do, till her blaster’s second com- 
ing. He shall bring together cver 3 ’^ joint and member, and 
shall mould them into an immortal feature of loveliness 
and perfection. Sufier not these licensing prohibitions to 
stand at every place of opportunity, forbidding and dis- 
turbing them that continue seeking, that continue to do 
any obsequies to the tom body of our martyred saint.”^' 
And now. Young Men, let me endeavour at any rate, to 
• Milton’s Speech for Unlicensed Printing; Prose Works. Let all young 
men ivho can gain access to these productions of our great bard not fail to 
pernsB them. They contain momentous truths, expressed in some of the 
most magnificent paragraphs in the English language. 
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impress upon you the infinitely, eternally, and therefore 
inelTahly and inconceivahl}' momentous nature of that sub- 
ject about u'hich all these controversies arc carried on. 
Oh, what interests and what issues, beyond the compass 
aud the power of any mind, but that ivhich is Infinite, to 
grasp, arc comprehended in that word, IIeligion ! Science, 
art, literature, politics, law, medicine, all appertain to time, 
to earth, to the bod}'; but religion relates to the soul, to 
heaven, to eternity. "What arc all the questions which 
have been asked, the parties that have been formed, the 
controversies which have been carried on, in reference to the 
former of these subjects, but matters of a momentary interest 
and trifles light as air, compared with the latter. Of what 
importance are all the questions, the sects, the parties, the 
controversies, of an earthly nature to “ the congregation of 
the dead,” to the inhabitants of the unseen world — to the 
spirits of just men made perfect — or to the lost souls in 
prison P What toill they all be to you a few years hence P 
what may thej" be to you next week P But the great con- 
troversy about religion has interest in all three worlds — 
heaven — earth — aud hell — and will extend that influence 
through all ete^uit}^ This is a controversy in which you, 
each one of you, are personally interested. It involves 
your eternal destiny, aud will be a matter of infinite mo- 
ment to 3'ou millions aud millions of' ages hence. Sui'ely, 
surely, this consideration, if anj’^thing can do it, will throw 
over your mind an air of deep and solemn seriousness. 
The levity and the frivolity you carry to other questions ; 
the carelessness and half-heartedness with which you 
regard other controversies, must be checked here. With 
a mind looking up into heaven, down into the bottomless 
pit, and abroad upon eternity, you must ask the question, 
“ What is truth P” and with a recollection that your tor- 
ment or your happiness for ever and ever will be influenced 
by the answer you decide upon amidst all those which are 
returned from so many quarters. Oh, could you enter 
thus seriously, and anxiously, and prayerfully into the 
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subject, there -n-ould be little danger of your going m-ong 
on this momentous topic. 

Still you must expect, notwithstanding all your solici- 
tude, to be the subject of some perple.xity, as long as you 
are an inhabitant of this world. Be thankful, howerer, 
that what is essential to salvation is so plain, that he that 
runs may read. Eefent, believe, love, be holt : Is 
there any mystery here ? How many sects agree in this ! 
Of how many creeds is this the essence ! How much of 
the strife of controversy lies outside of this circle ! How 
many minor truths a man may not believe, and yet be 
saved, if he believe these great fundamentals. How many 
leaser errors he may have unhappily embraced, and yet 
not be lost, if he is in no ei-ror here ! He that keeps his 
eye upon the pole-star and the greater constellations, will 
steer his vessel safely, though he may not be intimately 
acquainted with the stars of lesser magnitude and bril- 
liancy. 

To adopt, in conclusion, the directions and words of 
Saurin : “ Buy the truth, which requires the sacrifice of 
dissipation — of indolence — of precipitancy — of prejudice — 
of obstinacy — of curiosity — of the passions. We comprise 
the matter in seven precepts : 

“ Be attentive. 

“Do not be discom’aged by labour. 

“ Suspend your judgment. 

“Let prejudice yield to reason. 

“ Be teachable. 

“Eestrain your avidity of knowing. 

“In order to edify your mind, subdue your heart.” 

But what ! Shall we always live in shades and grope 
in darkness ? Will there always be a veil between the 
porch and the sanctuary ? Will God always lead us be- 
tween chasms and gulfs ? Shall we ever dwell near the 
battle-field of religious controversy, and be within sound 
of its artillery and the range of its shot ? Shall we always 
hear the confused noise of the warrior, and the cry of de- 
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foat, niinglmg ^Titll the shouts of victory ? Shall we always 
Jiave to struggle with a,rgumeut from without, and Avith 
doubt aud suspense within ? O, no. Presently this night 
of our ignorance, this dark night, will end, and we shall 
enter into that blessed world, where there is no need of 
the sun, because the Lamb is-the light thereof. In heaven 
we shall know all things b}' a blessed intuition. We shall 
repose around the fountain of celestial radiance, whore 
neither the sound of controversy’-, nor the din of arms, will 
be ever heard. In heaven, we shall understand all mys- 
teries in nature, providence, grace, and glory. All difii- 
cultics will be solved. All objections will be silenced. 
How will tliis perfect light fill us Avith perfect joy ! How 
delightful will it be to drink knoAvlcdge for cA*cr from its 
divine source, Avith th.c perfect assurance that it is pure 
from any admi.xture of error ! How blissful thus to spend 
eternity ! " This is the reA’clation of God to us, and there 
is not in religion a more joyful and triumpliant considera- 
tion than this perpetual progi-ess Avhich the soul makes in 
the pcrfcelion of its nature, Avithout ever arriving at an 
ultimate period. Hei'c trutli has the advantage of fable. 
IS 0 fiction, hoAvover bold, presents to us a conception so 
elevating and astonishing as this interminable line of 
heavenly excellence. To look upon the glorified spirit, as 
going on from strength to strength ; adding virtue to 
A’irtue, and knoAvledge to knoAvledge ; making approaches 
to goodness which is infinite ; for cA'cr adorning the 
heavens with new beauties, and brightening in the splen- 
dours of moral glory, through all the ages of eternity— has 
something in it so transcendent and ineffable, as to satisfy 
the most unbounded ambition of an immortal mind.” 

Young Men— have you this ambition ? If not, take it 
up from this moment— it is the noblest which God can 
inspire, or the human bosom receive. 
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THE CHAEACTEK OF JOSEPH A STUDY FOE YOUTH. 


“ How can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God ?”— Genesis 
oncxii. 9. 


The Bible, viewed apart from its liigbest cbaracter as a 
revelation of divine, eternal, and immutable truth, and 
from its design as intended to make men “ wise unto sal- 
vation,” is the most instructive, entertaining, and interest- 
ing volume in the world, uniting, as it does, every species 
of writing, every variety of subject, and every style of 
composition. Hence the testimony of Sir William Jones, 
a man who, by the exertion of rare intellectual talents, 
acquired a knowledge of arts, sciences, and languages, 
which has seldom been equalled, and scarcely, if ever, 
surpassed. “ I have carefully and regularly perused the 
Scriptures,” says this truly great man, “ and am of opinion 
that this volume, independent of its Divine origin, contains 
more sublimity, purer morality, more important history, 
and finer strains of eloquence, than can be collected from 
all other books, in whatever language they may have been 
written.” Such a testimony, borne by a scholar who was 
intimately acquainted with twenty-eight different lan- 
guages, and with the best works which had been published 
in most of them, deserves attention, and must carry weight 
with every considerate mind. 

The page of holy writ on wLioh we open in this chapter 
justifies the eulogy we have just read : for where is the 
judge of literary composition who will not pronounce the 
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history of Joseph to be one of the most exquisitely pathetic 
narratives ever written ? 

Before I proceed to enter upon the character of Joseph, 
I will point out what appears to me to be, next to the 
exhibition of a splendid example of human excellence, the 
design of God in preserving his deeply interesting and 
eventful history. This narrative is a represeniaiion of 
Proi'idaicc hi miiiiaitn'c. Here we see God working out 
his wise and benevolent schemes, by means and instru- 
ments the most varied, the most uulikclj", and seemingly 
the most opposite ; and b}' a series of events, which as 
they arise singly and separately, appear to favour the 
designs of the bad and to oppress the interests of the good : 
but which, by a most mysterious connexion and operation, 
are all made to terminate on the side of virtue and piety. 
Here, on a small scale, we see a wonderful and complicated 
mechanism setting in motion those numerous wheels, 
which, moving in opposite directions, arc all made to sub- 
serve one wise and holy purpose, and thus to furnish an 
historical and beautiful illustration of the reconciling 
declaration, that “All things work together for good to 
them that love God.” In manj’- parts of Scripture we hear 
Providence speahing, but here we see it acting ; and 
making evil, without altering its nature or excusing its 
agents, to subserve the good. Here we sec that though 
truth and holiness for a while may be trodden down bj’’ 
the iron heel of falsehood, vice, and power, they shall at 
length hft up the head with joy, and be crowned with 
glory and honour. 

But we now take up the other purpose of this beautiful 
narrative — and that is, to exhibit, for admiration and 
imitation, an extraordinary pattern of human excellence. 
Much of the Bible is historical and biographical. It is a 
gallery of portraits, both of good and bad men ; some 
merely sketched in outline ; others painted in miniature ; 
and some drawn at full length. This makes the Scriptures 
at once interesting and instructive. We see sin in living 
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shapes — depraved — leprous — ^beastly — diabolical, and learn 
to bate it. We see holiness, fair and beautiful, though by 
no means perfectly angelical and heavenly, and u^e are by 
sneb examples taught to love it, and helped to acquire it. 

Let us then now contemplate the character of Joseph. 
It is not my intention, for it is not in my power in a single 
chapter, to enter very much at length into the details of his 
touching history. I must take for granted your acquaint- 
ance with this ; and can do nothing more than give you so 
much of the narrative as shall help you in studying his 
character. 

And first of all, let us look at Joseph in that situation 
where the germ of all his future excellences began to 
develope, — I mean his father’s house : for it is unquestion- 
ably true, and of great importance for all parties to con- 
sider, that the rudiments of character are formed in early 
life, and at home. It is usually then and there those 
seeds of good or evil are sown which bear in future years 
their appropriate fruits. He was the favourite child of 
his father, who in a manner most injudicious in itself, 
most dangerous to the object of his preference, and most 
destructive of his awn peace, displayed his partiality by 
“the coat of many colours,” and other marks of parental 
distinction. This partiality, though unwisely manifested, 
was grounded in part on Joseph’s exemplary conduct. He 
was a most dutiful son, and one that feared God ; but, at 
the same time, he was the object of hatred and envy to his 
brethren. This was caused partly by his father’s parti- 
ality ; partly by his artless simplicity, not perhaps untine- 
tured by a vanity which had been inflated by indulgence, 
in relating his dreams; and partly by the information 
which he gave of the misconduct of his brothers ; for aU 
these things tended, doubtless, to increase and exasperate 
their ill-will.' This enmity, however, was produced chiefly 
by his good conduct and blameless character. They hated 
him because “ their own deeds were evil and their brother’s 
righteous.” It was the enmity of the wicked towards the 
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tjnod. Ho was ilieir constant reprover by tbe silent ro- 
proacli of bis holy example. There, beneath the tent of 
the patriarch of Canaan, in Joseph’s seventeenth year, 
were laid, in his filial piet}' and his true religion, the 
foundations of that noble and loflj’’ character which all 
nations and ages have delighted to contemplate. I Icnow 
few situations more trjdng in themselves, or which require 
more firmness, humilit}*, meekness, wisdom, and e.antion, 
than that of a pious and dutiful child, loved by his ])arcnts 
on account of his excellence of character, .and at the san^c 
time surrounded by brothers of an opposite description. 
If any of you arc in that situation, pra}' carncstlj- to God 
to make his gi’ace sufllcicnt for you. 

"With the murderous conspiracy of his cruel and un- 
natural brothers 3'ou are well ncqu.ainted. I shall draw 
no pictures of Joseph’s cries and entreaties, when, like a 
lamb in the midst of a compauj'^ of hungiy wolves, he was 
seized b}’" them, and cast into a pit to be left to starve ; but 
I will for one moment suggest how in that horrible situa- 
tion he must have been sustained and comforted b^' the 
religion he had learnt at home j and what else could meet 
the case? What a situation for one who had never till 
now been from beneath the protection of paternal care 
and tenderness ; whose face the wind of hc,avcn had never, 
hitherto, visited too roughly; whose spirit, morLifieation 
had never galled; whoso heart, affliction had never j'ot 
pierced. But his gi’acious God arid his easy conscience 
were with him there; and in those mournful aud desolate 
circumstances he found that he was not alone. O religion ! 
thou divine and seraphic companion and comforter*, tliou 
wilt never leave us, however forlorn our condition or 
gloomy our prospects. 

I also pass by the successful intercession of Judah for 
his life, and the Providential arrival of the Arabian cara- 
van, and follow Joseph down into Egypt, to witness his 
conduct as a sei'vant in the house of Potiphar, to whom he 
was sold as a slave. Instead of cursing his lot, yielding to 
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a sullen despondency, and making his master angry and 
■mrathful by his hopeless and paralysing misery, he accom- 
modated -himself by the power of religion, to his circum- 
stances, and applied all his faculties to serve his master, to 
secure his confidence, and conciliate his kindness. And he 
■was successful. You see how wise it is, instead of giving 
up aU for lost in unfavourable circumstances, and sinking 
into absolute despair, to resolve, by God’s blessing, to do 
all we can to improve our condition. Learn, young men, 
to bear up with patience, fortitude, and hope, against 
adverse circumstances. It is always too soon to despair 
in this world. It was an old Greek proverb, “We ascend 
downwards.” And in Banyan’s inimitable allegory, the 
“Valley of Humiliation” lay in the direct road to exal- 
tation. If by any cause you are brought into a less 
favourable situation than you have been accustomed to 
occupy, go diligently and cheerfully to work, and deter- 
mine, by God’s grace, to make even this bitter experience 
subservient to your future welfare. It, may be necessary 
to prepare you for something higher and better. Hever 
abandon hope. The mainspring of exertion is broken 
when this is gone. 

' J oseph’s conduct in the hoxise of Potiphar was so exem- 
plary for diligence and fidelity, that it drew upon him, first 
of all, the favour of God, and next, the esteem of man, for 
he was soon advanced to a high place of trust and honour 
in the establishment of his master ; the reason of whose 
conduct in thus promoting his Hebrew slave is given by 
the historian in the following words: “He saw that the 
Lord was witli him, and the Lord made all that he did to 
prosper in his hand.” Here is one of the ten thousand 
instances which corroborate the declaration of the apostle, 
that “ Godliness is profitable for all things, having the pro- 
mise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” 
True piety is the parent of every virtue which is either 
useful to man or pleasing to God; and when confirmed 
and illustrated by a faithful life, is the best recommen- 
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elation a yontli can offer to one -wliose confidence lie ■n’islies 
to secure. Feir men are so blind to their own interest as 
not to know the ralue and to appreciate the services of an 
able, diligent, and faithful servant, and rarely does it 
happen that such a servant, -where there is room for it, is 
not promoted. Depend upon it, there is a buoyancy in 
talent and virtue which will make them rise to the surface. 
“ Seest thou,” says Solomon, “ a man diligent in busi- 
ness, he shall stand before kings.” “I,” said Benjamin 
Franklin, “ can attest the truth of tliat, for I have trans- 
acted with five raonarchs in my time.” It was as a servant 
that Franklin commenced his wonderful career, and by the 
fidelity and diligence he displayed in that capacity, he laid 
the foundations of his future fame. Innumerable instances 
have occurred of eminent and excellent servants becominjr 
partners and proprietors of the establishments in which 
they once acted in a very subordinate capacity. 

In the chapter upon “Entering on Life,” I reminded 
you, that sincere, heartfelt, and very decided piety is 
necessary to prepare for those sudden, violent, and unex- 
pected temptations which often beset the young traveller 
on life’s eventful journey ; especially in circumstances of 
promotion and prosperity. Joseph soon experienced the 
truth of tliis. He was, we are informed, a young man of 
such personal appearance as was likely to attract the 
attention and excite the passions of an unprincipled and 
flagitious woman. Beauty is the production of God, and, 
as one of his gifts, is, like every other, to be considered 
good in itself, and to be received with thankfulness : but 
how often does it prove a snare to its possessor, and a 
temptation to others. This had like to have proved more 
fatal to Joseph than even the envy of his brothers. This 
last threatened only his body, but that endangered his soul. 
His virtue was vehemently and perseveringly assailed. 
Every thing combined to give aU. but irresistible force to 
the assault. Its nature — so adapted to the passions of 
youth : its source — a person of high rank and commanding 
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influence, u-lio by her favours could aid his promotion, or 
by her malignity, which was sure to be roused by disap- 
pointment, self-reproach, and bitter resentment, could 
ensure his ruin ; its secrecy — which would cover the crime 
from every spectator, but that One who is the witness of 
all deeds : its repetition — cai’ried forward from time to 
time ; its violence — as if slie would carry her purpose by 
assault — all rendered it every thing but certain that 
Joseph’s integrity must yield. Who would not tremble 
for him? Who would not tremble more for himself ? His 
destiny is suspended upon the manner in which he met 
that fierce assault. If he fall, he will in all probability 
never rise — but if he stand, he will as probably never 
fall. If he resist, he is safe for ever after. If he con- 
sent, one criminal act will lead to another, till he becomes 
an abandoned profligate. A first wrong step will render 
all wrong afterwards, and be an entrance on the road 
to ruin. . Yes, there are cases in most men’s moral 
history, when the whole character and destiny for all the 
future depend upon the decision of the mind as regards 
one single act. Joseph was victorious. Wonderful! How 
was this triumph of virtue over vice, of youthful innocence 
over all but irresistible temptation, achieved ? First, b}’’ 
a deep sense of honoter. He replied to the seductress, 
“ There is none greater in this house than I ; neither hath 
he (my master) kept any thing from me but thee, because 
thou art his wife : ” Shall I thus abuse his confidence and 
requite his kindness ? Noble youth I . All generations 
since have done time honour I But whence this delicate 
sense of honour 1 From infidelity P No — for David Hume 
taught that adultery was-but a little thing if known, and if 
unknown, nothing. Infidelity ! Where is the infidel who 
would not have laughed at the squeamishness of a con- 
science which would have hesitated, in such a situation as 
this ? No ; It was religion that made Joseph virtuous in 
himself and honourable to his master ; for he immediately 
added, “How shall I do this geeat wickedness. 
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AXD SIX AGAixsT GoD?" Ycs, tlicre was liis sliielcl. All 
guards but- one were absent, and tliat One, though invisible 
to sense, now stood revealed to the oj*e of his faith 
in this most perilous hour of his existence, and threw 
around him the shield of omnipotence, which averted the 
shafts of vicious pleasure, preserved his chastitj' unsullied, 
.and inspired a deep abhorrence of the sin to which he was 
now so strongly tempted. Yes, it was his religion, his 
realizing sense of the Divine presence, that in this crisis of 
his history determined the purpose that saved him from 
min. He acted under the potent and protecting influence 
of that impressive consider.ation, Tnoti God seest sie : 
and tlius endured as seeing him who is invisible. How 
solemn a reflection. 

" Withiti thj' circling power I f tnnd, 

On everr «icic I find thy hand ; 

Awr.ho, n=lccp, at home, abroad, 

I am surrounded stUl with God. 

“ O may these thoughts po'scs.s my breast. 

Where’er I roam, where’er I rest, 

Xor let :ny v.eakcr passions dare 
Consent to fin — for God is theke,” 

Young Men awa}- from borne, removed fi’om benc.atli 
the vigilant eye of parental superintendence, .and exposed 
to similar or other temptations, look at the power that pre- 
seiwed /am, and that can also preserve you. See where 
your strength, your safety, your happiness all Ho. There 
are temptations so strong, so violent, so fascinating to our 
corrupt nature, that all other restraints but those of true 
piety will be swept away before them, like cobwebs or 
chaff before the force of a tempest. It is beautifully said 
of the good man, “ The law of his God is in his heart ; 
none of his steps sh.all slide.” Seek that support, guidance, 
and protection, and you will be safe and liappy in dangers 
as imminent as those which hung over this holy and 
honourable man. 

Voluptuous and profligate youth, votary of licentious 
pleasure, thou that deridest the prudish scruples of Joseph, 
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and art giving truth and meaning to thy scorn by a course 
of sensuality, place thyself in imagination on the bed of 
• death, at the judgment seat— or on the brink of the 
fathomless abyss of j>unishment. Through the flames of 
the bottomless pit seek those persons of whose crimes thou 
hast been the witness, the accomplice, perhaps the author. 
Behold the pleasures of a moment succeeded by the sufier- 
ings of eternity. Or look up into heaven, where the 
present mortification of sin is followed by everlasting ages 
of holiness without labour, and happiness without aUoy, 
and say, which thou wilt then wish thou hadst been on 
earth, — the lover of sinful pleasure, or the lover of a holy 
God. 

There is one lesson of momentous consequence for the 
young, and indeed for all, to learn from the conduct of 
Joseph in this assault; and that is, that while some 
temptations are boldly to be encountered and resolutely 
overcome, there are others only to be conquered by flight, 
and to be disarmed by removing to a distance. Joseph 
fled from the company and solicitations of this shameless 
woman. He that carries gunpowder about bim should not 
stay and endeavour to protect himself from the fire, but 
should instantly get as fair from it as he can. So shoiild it 
be in many cases of temptation — to parley is to be in dan- 
ger — to listen is to be in jeopardy — to linger is to faU. He 
tliat enters with his eyes open into temptation, or remains 
in it voluntarily, is already vanquished. 

As Potiphar’s wife could not corrupt Joseph’s virtue, 
she determined to blast his reputation and efiect his ruin, 
and brought forward the memorial of her shame as the proof 
of Ms guilt. Appearances were unquestionably against 
him, and show how even the most spotless purity may 
sometimes be slandered amidst circumstances calculated 
to excite suspicion, and may for awhile lie under the 
imputation of a crime. “And here again,” says an author, 

“ we have a fresh instance of his greatness of mind. He 
chooses rather to incur his master’s groundless displeasure. 
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and io sink under Ike -vrciglit of a false accnsation, than to 
vindicate his on'n honour 113* exposing the shame of a bad 
woman : and he leaves the clearing up of his character, 
and the preservation of his life, to that God with whom he 
had entrusted still higher concerns, those of his immortal 
soul. And thus the least assuming, the shamchtced, femi- 
nine virtues, temperance, and chastit}', and innocence, and 
self-government, are found in compan3' with the most 
manly, the heroic qualities, intrepidit}’, constancy, and 
contempt of death.” This is very find}' put, but it is not 
quite certain that tlic silence of the historian proves also 
the silence of Joseph as to an}’' defence of himself; nor is 
it quite clear that either chivalr3’’ or trust in God should 
have made him willing to bow down to such an accusation. 
Perhaps, however, he saw that as he could bring no wit- 
nesses, and the matter rested wholl}’’ between himself and 
his tempter, it was useless to reveal the fact, and belter to 
leave his vindication to the Providence of God, who would 
bring forth his righteousness as the light and his judgment 
as the noon-day. 

J oseph was indeed imprisoned, but was infinitely happier 
there, with his smiling conscience, than was his slanderer 
amidst all the luxuries of her mansion, tormented as she 
must have been bj’ her own reflections, "No place is fright- 
ful to a good man but the dungeon of an ill conscience. 
Free from that, Joseph is at large though in prison. Nor 
can any place be pleasant to one tormented with remorse ; 
this will convert a paradise into hell. Hero again in this 
seemingly hard condition, we see Joseph maintaining his 
self-respect, his confidence in God, his benevolent activity, 
bis obliging disposition, and bis general good conduct. By 
this course of action, he subdued even bis jailor, and con- 
ciliated the friendship and affection of one who may be 
supposed, from bis occupation, not to have possessed the 
gentlest nature. He made friends everywhere, and of 
but of her whose favours would have been 
his ruin. This was accomplished by the union of piety. 
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general excellence of character, a cheerful disposition, and 
obliging demeanour. The same course Tvill be followed in 
other cases with the same effects. 

"'nTiile suffering unjustly in prison, the inspiration of 
God came upon him in the interpretation of the dreams 
of two of Pharaoh’s officers, which after two weary years 
of ungrateful and criminal forgetfulness on the part of one 
of them, led to his liberation. In this very ingi’atitude of 
the chief butler we see the Providence of God, for had he 
spoken before of the poor captive whom he ought to hare 
remembered, the king might have given the patriarch his 
liberty ; but then none of the events which followed would 
probably have taken place, and the greatest honours to 
which he attained might have been, to have been numbered 
among the wise men of the land. How conspicuously 
Providence appears in all these incidents! The envy of 
his brethren ; the lasciviousness of his mistress j the mis- 
conduct and dreams of his fellow-prisoners ; and the 
ingratitude of one of them — all bad in themselves — yet 
all meeting, sti-ange to think, in one point — the elevation 
of Joseph to the throne. Eemove one linlc, and the chain 
is broken. God is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in 
working. 

The dreams of Pharaoh, and their inspired interpretation 
by J oseph, made way, not only for his liberation, but for 
his advancement to the highest dignity which the monarch 
could bestow, next to the crown. Instead of the fetters 
which bound him, he receives Pharaoh’s ring of office. 
Instead of his prison clothes, he was dressed in the fine 
linen of Egypt, worn only by the gi-eat. Instead of the 
confinement of a prison, he dwells in a palace. Instead 
of being the servant of a jailor, he is first minister of a 
monarch, never appearing in public but to be seen in a 
chariot of state preceded by a herald, calling upon the 
people to bow the knee. A change so sudden ; a transi- 
tion so great; an elevation so lofty; usually intoxicates 
the mind, corrupts the heart, and mars the character. It 
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Lad not tLis effect upon our moral hero. Joseph’s dignity^ 
his courage, his humility, his clemency, on this trying 
occasion, were astonishing, and are all to be traced up to 
his piety, rrhich dictated and produced all these virtues, 
and caused him to maintain the same fidelity and prudence 
as the prime minister of state, vrhich he exliibited in the 
house of Potiphar and in the prison. His holy excellences, 
as the circle of his influence widened, increased their 
power, and multiplied their effects, till they replenished 
the greater circumference as completely as they had done 
the less. Potiphar’s base and flagitious wife — his tempter 
and calumniator; the ungrateful butler; his own wicked 
and murderous brethren ; were all now at his merej^ ; he 
had an arm long enough to reach, and strong cnougli ti> 
crush, them aU ; but with a generosity untinctured by a 
single particle of malice or resentment, he determined that 
the sun of his glory should shine forth without a spot. 
“Joseph was but tliirty years old when he became tlie 
prime minister of Pliaraoh ; seventeen of which had been 
spent under the wing of a fond, indulgent parent; and 
the orlier thirteen, at that period when the heart is most 
devoted to pleasure, he had lingered away in all the variety 
of himiau wretchedness, but in all the dignity of virtue, 
all the superiority of wisdom, all the delights, pure and 
sublime, of true pietj’’ ; and now, at an age when most men 
are only beginning to reflect and act as reasonable beings, 
we see him raised, not by accident nor cabal, nor bj'' petu- 
lance, but by undisputed merit, to a situation which one 
part of mankind look up to with desire, another with awe, 
and a third with despair.” See him, j^ung men, now as a 
minister of Pharaoh, serving his royal master during the 
3 ears of famine and plenty, with a zeal surpassed only bj* 
his honesty. What an opportunity did he now possess lo 
amass for himself, by selfishness and peculation, incalcul- 
able wealth.^ But his fidelity was as signal and illustrious 
as his situation. He has been blamed by some for taking 
advantage of the famine, first to impoverish and then to 
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enslave the Egyptians. I have not time to examine this 
charge at any length, nor to enter minutely into the cir- 
cumstances of this part of his conduct : and perhaps Tve 
may not be able to come to any satisfactory conclusion 
upon it, for want of more information than is contained in 
the Scriptural account. There are some expositors vho 
are of opinion that there mas nothing in this transaction 
which reflects discredit on Joseph’s character. That he 
had no selfish view is evident ; and as regards Pharaoh, it 
must be borne in mind, the government of Egypt, both 
before and after the famine, was much more despotic and 
arbitrary than we can approve. If there were in this 
affair nothing but a display of ministerial adroitness, in 
ungenerously employing his superior skill and address in 
planning and carrying out a system of despotism, let it be 
viewed as a dark spot on the disc of his glory : but it is 
believed by many that this was not the case. It is clear, 
it is said in his defence, that after the expiration of the 
famine, he restored to the people their lands and their 
liberties, upon condition of their paying to the king a 
fifth part of their produce, which was a kind of corn- 
tax, in lieu, it should seem, of aU arbitrary exactions, for 
the purposes of government ; a tax which in that fertile 
country they could easily pay. That Joseph was not an 
oppressor is evident from the sentiments of gratitude which 
the Egyptians expressed — “ T/iou hast saved our lives;” 
and from the veneration and love with which his memory 
has ever been cherished among them. Instead of enslaving 
the people, he was the first, say his defenders, that in 
Egypt limited the power of the crown, settling, by a 
formal ordinance, that portion alone which the king could 
touch. 

Before we pass on, let us just pause for a moment to 
mark the changeful condition of man upon earth. Com- 
pare, or rather contrast, the situation of Joseph now as 
prime minister of Egypt, and second only to Pharaoh 
himself, with his condition as first the slave and after- 
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■wards the prisoner of Potipliar. How soon may the most 
brilliant scene be enveloped in the darkest clouds, and the 
calm be succeeded by the storm ; on the other hand, how 
equally soon may these dark clouds roll off and exhibit the 
or!) in more than prevdous splendour, and the storm give 
waj- to a brighter and a sweeter calm. Amidst sucli 
vicissitudes, let us indulge neither a careless and confident 
security in prosperity, nor a settled and gloomy despon- 
dency in adversity; but seek that true piety and that 
Immble trust in God, which shall preserve ns in a cheerful 
and tranquil equanimity of mind, and make ns feel as 
dependent in one condition as we are hopeful in the other. 

"We now turn from Joseph as jirime minister of state, to 
contemplate his conduct as a hroihcr and a son. I do not 
profess to he able to e.vplain how it came to pass that all 
this while he made no inquiries after his father and 
brethren. There is a chasm here which we cannot fill up. 
That it arose neither from resentment nor alienation, 
seems evident from his subsequent conduct. Perhaps he 
thought he could not communicate the details of his his- 
tory without inflicting a deeper wound upon his father’s 
heart, by an account of the unworthiness of his other sons, 
than co'uld be healed by the infoi-mation of his own life and 
elevation. Or perhaps God, whose counsel ho sought in 
all his ways, might have given him an express revelation, 
directing him at what time and in what manner to make 
himself known to his family. Por the account of Joseph’s 
conduct to his brethren you are referred to the inimitably 
touching narrative preserved in the book of Genesis. To 
many readers, doubtless, there will appear to be a some- 
what tmseemly sporting with their feelings — a want of 
sincerity in the disguise he assumed and the accusa'tions 
he preferred — and a degree of profanity in the somewhat 
heathen language which in one or two instances he em- 
ployed, I will not contend that in all his conduct he was 
perfectly blameless. There might have been spots in his 
character, and after comparing it very closely with Scrip- 
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ture, some might be discovered ; and Tve must disapprove 
of what is "wrong "wherever and in "whomsoever it is to he 
found. Sacred Mstory exhibits its characters just as thcy^ 
were, not what in all respects they should have been. 
Dart spots are most easily discovered upon the whitest 
garments, and foul blemishes in the fairest reputations. 
There were, however, obvious reasons for the general 
conduct of Joseph. He knew the former wicked character 
of his brethren, and had experienced their murderous 
cruelty towards himself; and as he very likely foresaw 
that this interview and renewed intercourse might lead to 
their coming down and settling in Egypt, he wished to 
ascertain how far their present character would, from its 
improvement, warrant his encouraging such a step. What 
might appear, therefore, to others as unnecessary cruelty, 
was in liis intention the wisdom and severity of love. It 
was as the test of fire to the metal, to prove of what sort 
it is. He wanted to know how far they repented of their 
sin towards himself, and he therefore placed himself in a 
position to ascertain this, a position in which he coidd look 
into their very hearts, "without discovering his own. His 
love yearned over them, and he longed to tell them how 
fully and freely he forgave them, but with a prudence and 
strength of mind which prove not only how good, but how 
wise and great he was, he laid a stern restraint upon his 
feelings till the proper moment of disclosure arrived, and 
the end of postponing it had been fully answered. The 
whole scene is of such exquisite pathos, as is not to be 
equalled in the creations of fiction. 

At length the full e'vidence of conti-ition and amendment 
having been obtained, and the purpose of the disguise" hav- 
ing been accomplished, his heart could endure no longer 
the torture of concealment ; the pathetic speech of Judah, 
the sight of his own beloved brother Benjamin, the frequent 
mention of his father’s name, raised such a torrent of the 
tender and powerful afiections of filial and fraternal love 
in his soul, that he suddenly lets falls the mask, ,aud ex- 
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claims, "I i.H Joseph. Doth mt fathee tet eite?” 
TTbo can describe, who can imagine their feelings at this 
discovery ? If they had in his early life actually put him 
to death, and his ghost had now started up before them, 
they could not have felt greatly different. A little mind 
might have enjoyed the triumph which he had now gained 
over those who once hated him. He saw their distress — 
he beheld them dumb with amazement — petrified with 
terror — tortured with apprehension — and he instantly dis- 
sipated their fears ; calmed their perturbation ; became 
their apologist, instead of their accuser ; and directed their 
attention to that Providence which had over-ruled their 
conduct not only to procure his advancement, but also for 
the preservation of the lives of thousands. A less gene- 
rous. noble, and delicate mind, would have talked much of 
forgiving f/ic:;:, but he entreats them to forgive themselves, 
as if the other were settled. 

Pevengeful and implacable men, whom the least offence 
inflames — who never forgive an injury incomparably less 
than that committed against Joseph— who, with a serpen- 
tine cunning, and a blood-hound scent, and a leonine 
ferocity, pursue the object of your malice, and at last 
take a demon-like pleasure in his tortures as he writhes 
under the inflictions of your revenge, how little, how con- 
temptible, yozj appear, when compared with this hero of 
fraternal love. Pause, young men, upon this instance, and 
say if there is not more moral greatness in this act of for- 
giveness than in all the sanguinary heroes of history or 
romance s' 

Ton have seen Joseph as a brother, now contemplate 
him once more as a son ; I say once more, for we have 
seen him already in his youthful days, the comfort of his 
father s declining years. The boy has become a man — the 
man has become illustrious— and- the illustrious individual 
has become the resident and the minister of a foreign 
court— and does he still remember and love his father, the 
old shepherd of Canaan .P Has filial piety outlived his 
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injuries, his changes, his reverses, his elevation P Or, has 
Joseph wished and contrived, amidst his brilliant fortunes, 
to forget the hoary patriarch? Again I say, read the 
beautiful history, and see how this son of sons shall answer, 
by his own conduct, this question. How abrupt the 
transition in that gush of feeling ! “ I am Joseph, both 
3IT FATHEE YET LIVE T’ How beautiful the exhortation, 
“ Yc shall tell my father aU my glory.” How exquisite 
the admonition, “ Haste ye, and go up to my father, and 
say unto him : Thus saith thy son Joseph, God has made 
me lord of all Egypt ; come down ; tarry not. And thou 
shalt dwell in the land of G-osh’en, and thou shalt be near 
unto me, thou and thy children’s children, and aU that 
thou hast, and there wUl I nourish thee. Ye shall haste 
and bring down my father hither.” 

The joyful news being conveyed to Jacob, he imme- 
diately removed with all his family to Egypt. I attempt 
not to describe the raptures of that interview, when father 
and son, clasped in each other’s arms, found not only 
words, but tears and sobs, too weak to express the over- 
whelming ecstaoies of that scene and that moment in which 
Jacob could find nothing better fitted to give utterance to 
his emotion than this, “ How let me die, since I have seen 
the face of my son.” Would you behold the greatest 
triumph and the richest trophy of filial love, turn to that 
glorious spectacle, when the prime minister of Egypt, the 
man next to Pharoah himself, led the poor old shepherd of 
Canaan, leaning upon his arm, into the palace, and before 
the whole circle of courtiers, introduced him to the 
monarch, exultingly exclaiming, “ My Eathee.” “ O 
Hature, nature 1 How honourable thy empire, how 
glorious thy triumphs.” There may, for aught I know, be 
a more splendid example of filial love than this — ^but I 
know not where to find it. While Joseph was indulging 
in all this luxury of afiection mr his father, he did not for- 
get his brethren, and though encircled with the splendours 
of a court, and invested with its richest honours, he was 
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15 or asliamed to o\rn, as his brothers, those whoso occupa- 
tion was odious in the estimation of the Egyptians, and to 
regirrd as his greatest distinction, his descent from the 
herdsman, who was the friend of God. 

Here, young men, is the example of a son, which I 
commend most earnestlj' and affectionately to your atten- 
tion and imitation. Be each of you a good son, not only 
in youth, but in manhood, and as long as the old man, 
youi’ father, lives. There can be no moral excellence 
where filial piety is wanting. You cannot love your 
Heavenly Bather, if you do not love your earthly one. 
In that sterile ground, where this virtue grows not, no- 
thing good can grow, but only a few miserable weeds. 
Let your conduct he all such as to carr}’- comfort to a 
father’s heart, and let this he to jmu an object of tender 
solicitude and constant vigilance. Ask how every thing 
will affect his peace, and thus imbibe the spirit of that 
noble Theban, Epaminondas, who being asked what he 
esteemed the happiest circumstance of his life, replied, 
“ That my father and mother were living when I gained 
the victory of Leuctra.” Or if you want a more modern 
instance of strong filial affection, take Dr. Samuel John- 
.son’s example, borrowing, in his extreme poverty, six 
guineas, to comfort the death-bed of his poor dying 
mother, and paying the expenses of her funeral with the 
proceeds of the sale of the manuscript of Rassclas. And 
especially remember the solemn and incumbent dut}" of 
maintaining this affection amidst every change of circum- 
stances. Some have dropped, and lost their relative affec- 
tions as they rose in life from the humble vale of poverty ; 
anddiaving arrived on the summit of wealth and worldly 
honour, have blushed to own the connexions which they 
left below. I can conceive of cases in which virtue itself 
may make a son blush to own his father — I mean when 
the wretched parent has by his misconduct not only dis- 
graced himself, but his family — ^but for a child to be 
ashamed of a father, simply on account of his poverty, is 
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a disposition of wliicli it is difScult to say wMoli is tlie 
greatest, tlie meanness, tlie folly, tlie cruelty, or the 
wickedness — ^it is however enough to say, it is a compound 
of all these detestable ingredients. 

We hasten to contemplate the closing scenes of Joseph’s 
history. He had welcomed his aged father to Egypt, and 
by his dutiful and loving behaviour, had filled Ms latter 
days with such consolation, and crowned his hoary head 
with such glory and honoru’, as, during the seventeen years 
he enjoyed his pleasing and instructive society, must have 
almost obliterated the recollection of his past deep sorrows. 
He had settled Ms brethren in Goshen, and lived beloved 
and respected by them. Pharaoh and his court continued 
to him their confidence, and,the Egyptians their gratitude 
and veneration. Jacob at length died, and Joseph gave 
beautiful proof that neither his sensibilities as a man, nor 
his piety as a believer in God, had been dried up under 
the tropical sun of his wonderful prosperity. He fell on 
the lifeless corpse of Ms father, wept, and kissed Mm. It 
was Jacob’s dying request to be buried not in Egypt, but 
in the land of Canaan ; a request that expressed Ms faith 
in the promise of God, which ensured the possession of 
this country to his descendants. This request was most 
scrupulously complied with by Joseph, who, to do honour 
to his father’s memory, followed his remains to Canaan, 
accompanied in the funeral procession by a retinue suited 
to his Mgh rank as the prime minister of Pharaoh. O 
what a son ! 

It now remained to be proved, and so his brethren 
thought, whether Joseph’s forgiveness had been granted 
to them out of mere respect to their father’s feelings, or 
from the generous impulse of his own. They first sent, 
therefore, in the most supplicating terms, to implore his 
pardon, enforcing their request by the sacred name of his 
father, and his father’s God ; and then came and prostrated 
themselves before him, thus fulfilling the dreams, of his 
youth, which had excited their envy and hatred. The}’’ 
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knew not, even yet, tlie depths of his generosity, and 
formed their opinion of him from themselves. He wept 
over their submission, cheered them with assurance of his 
continued kindness ; and said to them, “Ifcar not — for am 
I in the place of God ? But as for you, 3’’o thought evil 
against me, but God meant it unto good. How, therefore, 
fear not j I will nourish you and your little ones. And he 
comforted them, and spake kindly unto them.” Hoblc- 
minded Joseph ! What a brother ! What a beautiful 
example of holy charity ! 

Joseph lived fift3’--four years after this. Tlic principal 
interest of liis eventful life was gone ; the chequered scene 
of cloud and sunshine was over, and 3'ear succeeded to 
year of unvarying splendour, and tlic remaining history is 
comprised in a few sentences. He diffused happiness 
around him, and saw his father’s house and his own des- 
cendants greatly multiplied. But as neither station, nor 
power, nor wealth, nor piet3’-, nor all these combined, can 
preserve from the stroke of death, Joseph laid down his 
honours at the feet of the king of terrors, and was gathered 
to his fathers, “ Grief finds a cure — ^usefulness a period — 
glory a decay — and pride a destroyer — in the grave." So 
he found it. The piety which had been the guide of his 
youth, the guard of his middle life, and the prop of his old 
age, sustained him to the last, and he died in faith of the 
promise of God, requesting that his remains might be pre- 
served and his bones carried to Canaan, whenever the Lord 
should visit his people, and restore them to the land of 
promise. This request, similar in nature and design to 
that of his father, like that was sacredly fulfilled ; for when 
the Israelites, nearly two centuries afterwards, left Egypt, 
notwithstanding the hurried circumstances of their flight, 
they repaired to his sepulchre, exhumed his bones — which, 
as a precious legacy, they carried with them amidst all 
their wanderings in the w'ilderness — and at length interred 
them in that sacred spot where already reposed the dust 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
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It is scarcely necessary to remark, tkat the charactor of 
Joseph is a deeply interesting one, which combines the 
sobriety of truth with the charms of fiction. The variety 
of incident — tlie scenes of true pathos — the constant vicis- 
situdes— the vivid contrasts of character— the unexpected 
turns of fortune — the struggles of exalted piety with 
temptation, and the signal victories of truth and virtue — 
the working of the various passions and the play of the 
diversified affections of humanity — together with the inter- 
mixture of supernatural interposition with the ordinary 
courses of nature and events which it contains — all invest 
this history with a fascination which nothing can surpass. 
Every one wiro has ever read it has confessed its power. 
“The peasant and the philosopher” — it has been truly 
said — “ the child and the adult — the believer and the infi- 
del— the men of aU nations and all ages have admired, 
delighted in, and been edified b}”-, a story, which, clothed 
with aU the gi’aces of eloquence, conveys the purest and 
sublimest lessons of piety and morality.” 

This is a real history and not a fiction. I do not deny 
that-even those examples which are merely the creations of 
genius and the offspring of imagination, have some power 
over the mind, or that truth and holiness, even in fable, 
may inspire affection and stimulate imitation ; but it is 
with a power far less commanding than that of fact. 
Whatever effect such exhibitions of virtue aud vice may 
have, it is weakened, both at the time and in recollection, 
by a secret whisper, “ It is all unreal.” The perusal of 
such descriptions, however strongly it may excite the 
imagination, has little hold upon the conscience, and is 
rarely followed by any lasting results upon the character. 
The effect of moral fables and moral facts upon the mind 
is respectively not unlike that of a picture which is a work 
of pure fancy, as compared with a panorama of a real 
scene. How the character of Joseph is a reality. 

It is a serijytural character, on which the hand of God 
has been specially employed, both in its production and in 
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its esliibition. God lias not only lavished upon it the riches 
of his power, wisdom, and gi'acc, in forming and finish- 
ing it as one of the most heantiful specimens of his divine 
art and workmanship, hut he has also set it in the gorgeous 
frame of inspiration, and suspended it in his own Scripture 
gallery of portraits of holy men of old, where he exhibits 
it for admiration, and also for imitation, and which, though 
now nearly four thousand years old, is as fresh as when it 
was just finished by the pencil of the Divine hand. 

It is a character which couniless m-illioiis have heheld 
with admiration, and multitudes of them with anxious, 
studied, and successful imitation. It has been lield up 
before the youth of all nations, and all ages, whither the 
Bible has gone. How many have been fortilied in their 
struggles against sin, and made victorious over temptation, 
bj" the holy exclamation of this noble youth, “ IIow shall 
I do this gi'eat wickedness and sin against God?” It 
comes therefore to you recommended and sanctioned by 
the experience of numbers. 

The basis of this beautiful specimen of sanctified hu- 
manity wan laid in trice religion. All that lofty and noble 
•structure of excellence which this history cxliibits, rose 
upon the foundation of the belief and fear of God. It 
began in the house of his father Jacob, while he was yet a 
bo3g and it was on this account that the patriarch cherished 
the partiality which he so unwisely displayed. Joseph 
“ remembered his Creator in the days of his youth.” The 
fervent, consistent, and triumphant piety he manifested 
abroad, he gained while under the parental roof. Those 
seeds of excellence, which grew up, and protected, and 
adorned the young man from home, were sowed by the 
hand of his father at home. What security is there for 
moral excellence without religion, and what security for 
religion except it be taken up in youth? It was religion, 
I repeat emphatically, that was the substratum of all 
Joseph’s excellence. 

The character of Joseph is as symmetrical as it is well 
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based. There is a beautifal hannony and proportion in it. 
You do not see one excellence flourishing amidst many 
imperfections, like a flower amidst many weeds in a wilder- 
ness — ^but a garden of beautiful plants, all exhibiting their 
colours and mingling their fragrance: nor like a single 
column rising amidst ruin and surrounding desolation — 
but a majestic temple, with all its parts in all their orderly 
arrangements and all their exquisite proportions. Here 
we see the son, the brother, the servant, the master, the 
ruler — each in its single and separate excellence, and all 
combined and harmonized in one glorious and lovely 
character. Here are no eccentricities ; no anomalies ; no 
distortions ; no extravagances ; no attempt to excuse great 
irregularities in some things, by as great excellences in 
others 3 no balancing of virtues against vices ; no compen- 
sative processes — ^but admirable consistency — beautiful 
uniformity — in short, that exquisite completeness which 
strikes the eye of the observer from whatever point of 
view it is contemplated. How inflexible in temptation ; 
how cheerful and active in adversity 5 how modest, hiomble, 
dignified, and holy, in prosperity. In him were united the 
sagacity of the statesman, the penetration of the prophet, 
the firmness of the believer, and the purity of the saint. 
Goodness came first, greatness followed ; and the former 
remained fixed in the latter, like the jewel set in gold. 

Young men, what a character is here : how worthy of 
your study — in which you see set forth the dangers yovr 
mag have to encounter from excessive parental indulgence ; 
from injurious treatment 5 from living away from home in 
a corrupt state of society: from violent and unexpected 
temptation; from being entrusted with the interests of 
others; from coming into possession of great wealth, 
exalted station, and public honour. What a host of 
perils ! And here you learn in his piety, meekness, inte- 
grity, diligence, economy, dignity, sympathy, forgiveness, 
filial regard, and dependence upon God — the many excel- 
lences you shoidd imitate ; and the means by which these 
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perils are to be vauquisbed. Nor less strikingly do you 
see in bis end the raoards that follow a holy and virtimia 
life — ^yon see yirtue crowned with safety, with peace, with 
Wcbes, with honour, with usefulness — with beaven. 

It is possible that curiosity may lead some of tbe 
Parents of tbe youths who may purchase this volume to 
look through its pages ; and should this be the case, let 
the following remarks arrest their attention. 

How momentous a duty is it, on their part, to give 
sound religious instruction to their children at the earliest 
period in wliich they can receive it, and endeavour, by the 
most judiciotis, affectionate, and persevering methods, to 
form the religious character. 

Of what great consequence it is, in order to promote the 
peace of families, to avoid the manifestation of partiality 
for any one child, by any unwise marks of distinction. 

Pairents, you know not how early your children will bo 
removed from you, which is an additional motive to ti’ain 
them up in the fear of God, that they may leave home 
fortified by true piety, to encounter the temptations of the 
world, and to endure the trials of life. 

It may be that the child long lost to you may be re- 
stored under circumstances of such delight as more than 
to compensate for his absence, and the suspense concern- 
ing him. The pious son who is removed from your family 
at a tender age, and for a long time has had no interest in 
your affairs, may prove to be the main-pillar of jmur 
house, when there is no other person to prevent its fall. 

It is possible, and even probable, that the piety of one 
pious child may become in following years the means of 
reformation and conversion to many others in your family, 
who had abused pious instructions in their early years, and 
fallen into the ways of vice and wickedness. 

Many a parent whose heart was at one time well-nigh 
broken by the circumstances of his family, has lived to see 
the tide of his domestic sorrow turned, and has ended a 
cloudy and stormy day with a calm and beautiful sunset. 
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A pious cliilcl is a father’s best companion, nest to God 
himself, amidst the infirmities of old ago, and in the cham- 
ber of sickness and death. 

But it is you, my young friends, and you especially, 
Yottjtg Men, mho should consider this history. Often 
peruse the history as recorded in the book of Genesis. It 
is of unequalled beauty and pathos. Gire yourself time 
to study it and seek grace to imitate it, as far as the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded, and the virtues which compose 
it, shall apply to your own circumstances. And when you 
have thus studied it for its importance, admired it for its 
beauty, and copied it for your own advantage — ascend from 
it to the contemplation of that still more glorious, perfect, 
and august example which is given us in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whose personal history it furnishes, though 
not perhaps a type, yet a parallelism, which is most sin- 
gularly striking. Joseph envied b}’’ his brethren ; sold into 
Egypt ; degraded to the condition of a servant ; exalted 
from the dungeon to the neighbourhood of the throne ; 
invested with power; drawing his perishing kindred to 
him ; and bestowing upon them a possession in the best of 
the land, at any rate reminds us of Him, if it does not 
actually prefigure Him, who was hated by the J ews ; sold 
by one of his apostles ; crucified by the Homans ; and thus 
was made of no reputation, but was afterwards raised from 
the cross to a throne above the skies. Behold him ascend- 
ing on high; receiving gifts for men; attracting millions 
to him for salvation ; and conferring upon them an inheri- 
tance incorruptible, undofiled, and that fadeth not away. 
Thus unite the Old and the Hew Testament histories, and 
combine in yourselves the character of Joseph with the 
mind of Jesus. 
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i'Jin STCDV or the book of pkotebbs eecojiiiended. 


•‘Tii3 Pivvurl.x; of Solomon, tlio son of David, lung of Israel. 

"To Ine'.v -wisdon and instruction j to perceive lire words of undcr- 
iianding : 

«• Xo receive the instrnciion of wisdom, justice, and judgment, and cquitv; 

" To giv 0 mbriltr to the simple, to the young man Imowlcdge and discre- 
una.’’ — Pnovrens i. 1-1. 

Ik tlie subject we sire to consider in this chapter, wc 
have another proof, and a fine illustration, of the opening 
sentiment of the last — I mean the variety, beauty, and 
usefulness of the Holy Scriptures. In that chapter wc 
s.aw and felt the fascination of sacred narrative ; in this 
we shall see no less proruinentlj’', and feel, I hope, no Ics.s 
poworfull}*, the value of Scripture proverbs : aud if that 
presented to us a chain of gold, in whicli each event was a. 
distinct linlt, yet all were so conjohiocl as to form a com- 
plete ornament ; this will present a string of the richest 
pearls of which each by itself is a separate and valuable 
whole. 

Proverbs are short sentences containing a maxim o 
wisdom, or expressing a weU-lmown truth or fact ascer- 
tained by experience or observation. These have ever 
constituted a method of human teaching, especially in 
counti'ies of little civilization, where books were few or 
unknown, and men depended for their knowledge upon 
tradition. Among such people this method is more likely 
to produce effect -than any other, if we except the allego- 
rical, for it professes, as Bishop Lowth remarks, not to 
dispute but to command ; not to persuade but to compel. 

31 
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It conducts men, not by a circuit of argument, but leads 
them immediately to the approbation and practice of in- 
tegrity and virtue. In order to render it more pleasing, as 
veil as more poverful, tbe instructors of mankind added 
to their precepts the graces of harmony, and illuminated 
them with metaphors, comparisons, and other embellish- 
ments of style. It prevailed much among the Hebrews, 
and continued to the latest ages of their literature. But 
it has also been adopted by people far advanced in refine- 
ment, yea, by all the nations upon earth. The prevailing 
characteristics of a good proverb, are brevity, that it may 
be easily remembered — point, that it may stimulate — and 
elegance, that it may please. And how all these apply to 
the Proverbs of Solomon you know full well. 

Let us now then enter on a consideration of this admira- 
ble portion of Holy Scripture. 

PiEST. We wiU consider its Authoe. It opens with 
ascribing this honour to Solomon. The tradition of the 
church ascribes the Canticles to him, as its author, when a 
young man — the Book of Proverbs when he was in the 
middle of life — and the Book of Ecclesiastes it considers 
to be his confession as a penitent, mourning over his early, 
dark, and winding aberrations from the path of truth 
and holiness. 

Several of the sages, or wise men, of Greece, were ren- 
dered illustrious by a few well-known maxims ; but how 
limited was their wisdom in this respect, though posterior 
to Solomon, to that which blazed forth from his wonderful 
genius, “ to whom God gave wisdom and understanding 
exceeding much, and largeness of heart, even as the sand 
that is on the sea shore. And Solomon’s wisdom excelled 
all the wisdom of all the children of the east country, and 
all the wisdom of Egypt : — and his fame was in all nations 
round about : and he spake three thousand proverbs, and 
his songs were a thousand and five.” 1 Kings iv. 30-33. 

Considering the early age of the world in which ho lived, 
he was probably the most extraordinary genius that ever 
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afpoarcd on cartli. ‘Olagniiicence was liis identifying 
attribute. And alas, alas, for tbe weakness of iiumaiiity — 
tlie dangers of knowledge — and tlie pride of inlolleet, 
wealth, and power — even when he sinned, as most awfuil}' 
he did, it was with a high hand, on a large scale, and with 
a kind of royal gi:sio : he did not, like common sinners, 
sip at the cup of corruption, but drank of it, ‘ deep and 
large,’ emptying it to the dregs : and when he suffered, 
liis groan' seemed to be those of a demigod in tormenr. 
He stood like'a pyramid, the shadow he cast in one direc- 
tion was ccj[uril to the light he received in the other. An 
osample liis which proves that anj'- great disproportion 
between gifts and graces, renders the former as fatal as a 
knife is to the suicide, or the power of wiating to the 
forger. We ardently hope that Solomon became a true 
penitent. 33ut if he did not, his writings, so far from 
losing their value, would gain new force ; the figure of 
their fallen author would form a striking frontispiece, and 
those solemn warnings would receive an amen, as from the 
caves of perdiiion. A slain Solomon ! — since fell Lucifer 
the son of the morning, what more impressive proof of the 
power of evil.”-'^ 

It is clear, from information contained in the book itself, 
that Solomon did not publish the whole during his life. 
The latter part, from the twenty-fifth chapter, forming an 
appendk, was collected after his death, and added to what 
appears to have been more immediately arranged by 
himself. 

TiTiat a production of one mind I and when we add to 
this the book of Ecclesiastes, we stand amazed at tbe 
intellect which could have poured forth such a fund of 
practical wisdom. 

Of the Eivike atjthoeitt of this book as a part of the 
inspired canon, there can exist no doubt. It is frequently 
quoted in the Hew Testament, and was evidently con- 


■* GilfiUan's “Bards of tho Bible.” A splendid book, 
diallj' and earnestly recommend to the young. 


which I most cor- 
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sidered by the apostles as a treasxire of revealed morality. 
Such indeed it is — a min6 of divine wisdom, which maj* bo 
ever explored and worked without being ever exhausted. 
TVhat Cicero said of Thucydides applies far more trulj’' to 
this work of Solomon, it is so full of matter that it com- 
prises as many sentences as words. 

Secondly. It will help you, my young friends, better 
to understand this book if you consider its scope and 
DESIGN. “All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly fimnished unto all good works.” 
2 Tim. iii. 16. But this is a description of the Bible as a 
whole, and not of each separate part. One portion may be 
more full in doctrhie, and therefore more important in 
reference to this, than some others. Another portion may 
relate more specifically to practice, and have more value ' 
as a rule of conduct, than those which speak only of doc- 
trine. We go for information concerning the person, 
mission, and work of Christ, mth the way of pardon and 
salvation, to the prophecies of Isaiah in the Old Testa- 
ment, and to the Gospels and Epistles of the apostles in 
the Hew Testament ; but the Book of Proverbs, while it 
supplies us with no information, or but a dim light on 
these momentous topics, furnishes us with invaluable rules 
for our conduct in life. The beauty, force, and value of 
these admirable maxims lie in their design and 

chai'acter. If we had no other book of Scripture than 
this, in vain should we seek here for a solution of that 
problem, “ How shall man bo just with God,” or for an 
auswer to that question, “ What shall I do to be saved ?” 
But, thanks be to God, we have other portions of Holy 
Writ, and having learnt in them how as sinners we are to 
be justified, and our peace with God is to be obtained, we 
come back to this, as well as to others, to learn how the 
pardoned and regenerated man is to conduct himself in aU 
his various relations, situations, and circumstances. It is 
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“li illj' a T)ractical Lootj and tcaclics us " to deny ungodli- 
ness and TTorldly lusts, and to live soberly, right consl3', 
sucl godly, in the present evil world.” bTor is this to be 
thought a low grade in the Divine scheme of revelation. 
The truth as it is in J esus is “ a doctrine according to god- 
liness.” Holy living is the end of all truth — “ SancLif\' 
them.” prayed our Lord for his apostles, “by thy truth.” 
The grand scope of the Proverbs then is — and can God 
propose, or man conceh'e, a lugher ? — io explain the imivrt 
of ii'uc vrjs'Doyi — io show iis importance — to dcmonstraic 
iis ncnccsUp — to urge its acquisition — and io enforce its 
gjracticc. 

How lofry a place among the objects of human pnrsuit 
has hcon assigned to wisDOir. TiTiat a stir in the world 
of mind has that word made through all ages, from the 
liistory of Egypt to that of Greece. All the most gifted 
intellecls of antiquity have started in' quest of this most 
precious acquisition. Every country has been visited — 
cveiy oracle consuli ed — every source of information ex- 
jiiored, to find out wisdom. Yet all have been searched in 
vain, as long as the inquh’y was conducted by tmaided 
reason. When Pythagoras was complimented b}-- the 
.tyrant of Syracuse as the wise man, he modestly refused 
the flatteiy, declaring that he was not the possessor of 
wisdom, but only its lover seelring after it — a philosopher. 
You may see this subject finely illustrated in the Book of 
Job, where, in that wonderfully sublime portion of Scrip- 
ture, and in one of the suhlimest of its chapters, the 
twenty-eighth, we find the question proposed for the 
solution of the universe, " Whet'e shall wisdom he found, 
and what is the place of xinderstanding V' And wlien man 
through ignorance is silent — and the depth says. It is not 
in me — and death and destruction reply that they have 
only heard the fame thereof — then cometh forth God from 
his pavilion of darkness as the divine teacher of wisdom : 
and what is it that, after all the researches and opinions and 
conflicting systems of philosophers, JETe proclaims to he 
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true wisdom ? Not some profound secret of nature whicli 
liad baffled tbe inquiries of philosophers. Not some great 
principle of political science which was to regulate the 
affairs and change the destinies of empires. Not some 
new theory of economic potency, wliich was to direct the 
stream of commerce and open new sources of the wealth 
of nations. No : these were not the sort of communica- 
tions most suited to the grandeur of his nature or the exi- 
gencies of ours — “ To man he saith — Behold the fear of 
the Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart from evil, that is 
understanding." It requires the rerelation of God to 
settle this question, “What is wisdom?” — and he has 
settled it once and for ever. This wisdom is BELieioir. 
This is man's highest wisdom as a rational, moral, and 
immortal creature. It is his wisdom on earth, and will be 
his wisdom in heaven. It is his wisdom in time, and will 
be his wisdom through all eternity. Philosophers of every 
country, hear it ! Shades of Pythagoras — Socrates — Plato 
hear it ! Divines and moralists, hear it ! And ye, young 
men, the objects of my solicitude and my address, hear it ! 
The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart from 
evil, that is under'standing. 

This is the subject and design of the Book of Proverbs. 
It opens with this glorious theme, and continues it through- 
out the boob, where wisdom herself, by a beautiful per- 
sonification, is represented as disclosing her own nature 
and teaching her own lessons, in piety towards God — and 
aD. the moralities — the charities — the amenities — and cour- 
tesies of social and domestic life. Here the basis of all 
sormd morality is laid in the fear of God. On this broad, 
deep foundation of religion, is raised a superstructure of 
morals, which combines the duties and the excellences 
of the good monarch — the good subject — ^the good neigh- 
bour — ^the good master — the good husband'=-tlie good son 
— the good servant. 

Thieduy. It may help you better to understand this 
extraordinary book if you are enabled to perceive the parts 
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. rJiTcli it is divided ; ;md wliich, thougli not very 
•coriccable by a superficial glance, do yet really exist. 
Tiu’se parts are tbrec. Tbe first includes the nine early 
chanters, in tvhich tvisdom. or the practical Icnowlcdge of 
God, is set forth trith great copiousness and variety of ex- 
pression, ns the only source and foundation of true virtrie 
and happiness. This portion seems to be priucipally 
addressed to. and intended for, youth. The sins, tempta- 
tions. and dangers, incident to this period of life are 
exiiibi-od in the most striking descriptions — the most 
gloving colours. All the beauties of diction and of meta- 
phor — all the charms of eloquence and the ornaments 
of poetry — all the persuasions of tenderness — all the 
expostulations of lore — and aU the commands of autho- 
rfiy, are employed to induce the young man to turn avay 
from sin and to practise holiness. This part may be 
designated “A maximal for youth." 

The second part extends from the tenth to the end of 
the tventy-fourth chapter, and comprises precepts vhich 
seem intended for those vho have advanced from youth to 
manhood — precepts relating to all the duties of social life- 
Here tbe transactions of secular business are alluded to, 
and the whatsoever things are true, and just, and honest, 
and pure, and lovely, and of good report, are stated with 
a minuteness, and enforced with an earnestness, that are 
most edifying and impressive. This may be called “ The 
tradesman s directory." 

The third part begins at the twenty-fifth chapter, and 
goes on to the end of the book, and contains the appendix 
of miscellaneous Proverbs, collected after Solomon’s death. 
The two last chapters, having been written very probably 
by separate hands, but preserved by Divine care, and 
under Divine inspiration, were added to the sacred canon. 

* !Mr. Bridges, whose admirable esposition of the Proverbs supplies a few 
of the remarks of this chapter, has published the first nine chapters of his 
work, separated from the rest, which he entitles “A Manual for Touth,” 
whieh I most strenuously recommend as an admirable guide for young men. 
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And this may not inappropriately be called “A mirror for 
females." 

PouETHLY. But let us DOW enter upon a general, and it 
can be but general, examination of the contents of this 
book. 

I. I M-ould direct your attention, first of all, to the very 
appropriate and impressive terms which Solomon has 
selected, vender the direction of the Spirit of God, to set 
forth the principal subjects of the book. — I mean, folly 
and "VYiSDOM. These two words are of course to be under- 
stood in a practical sense, as referring to moral rather than 
intellectual subjects, — as designating sin and holiness. By 
the fool we are to understand not the man of weak under- 
standing, but of bad heart and yicious conduct : and by the 
wise man, not the individual of large knowledge, but of 
genuine religion. It is true in many places wisdom and 
folly are employed by the writer to denote the want or the 
possession of general excellence, in their specific branches 
and details ; but their generic meaning is sin or wicked- 
ness. This is plain from that admirable definition, “ The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” and from 
that other text of an opposite nature : “ Fools make a 
mock of sin.” All sin is not only wicked, but it is foolish ; 
and every sinner, whatever may be his intellectual attain- 
ments, is not only a transgressor, but a fool. Hothing is 
considered more reproachful than this appellative ; hence 
many, more jealous for their intellect than for their heart, 
would rather be called a knave than a fool. Sin then is 
folly — it is declared so by God — ^it is thought so by all holy 
angels and men, and is proved to be such by the experience 
of mankind in the consequences of poverty, disease, shame, 
and misery, which it often brings after it in this world, and 
the certain destruction with which it is followed in the 
world to come. Look at the prodigal, wasting his sub- 
stance among harlots and in riotous living — the idle profli- 
gate — the extravagant spendthrift — the besotted drunkard 
— the diseased debauchee — the dishonest servant — the mad- 
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doned gamester — liom wicked is tlieir conduct — ^resj but 
jiow foolish also I Is it not folly to wage war against 
Heaven — to contend with the Almighty — to barter away 
the joys of immortality for the pleasures of sin. which arc 
but for a season ; and for the gi’atilication of a moment, 
to incur the latter pains of eternal death P On the other 
hand, if tlwre be holiness in religion, there is also wisdom. 
To secure the favour of Grod — ^{.o be saved by Christ — to 
liavc a riTlc- to eternal glory — to have peace of conscience 
— to control the passions — to be comforted in sorrow — ^to 
secure the germ of every virtue, and the death of every 
corruption — in short, to be wise unto salvation liereafter, 
and to have that which will best promote all our interests 
liei'e — is to be wise indeed. This is the truest, the noblest, 
the only wisdom. TThat is the wisdom displayed in amass- 
ing wealth, acquiring fame, or gratifying appetite, com- 
pared with this ? Surely that must be the deepest folly 
winch ruins estate, body, and soul — and that the highest 
•'.risdom which saves all, 

II. I next select a feio single proverbs for the saJee of 
holdJr.g them up and showing their beauty and their value. 
j^ind here I can but pluck a few flowers at random from 
a garden which is enlivened by the bloom, and perfumed 
-ivith the odour of a thousand others, as beautiful and as 
fragrant as those I gather. How tender and how lovely 
are such sayings as these. “The path of the just is as 
the shining light, which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” “ The memory of the just is blessed.” “ The 
month of the righteous is a well of life.” “ Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick,” “The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, and a stranger intermeddleth not with its joy.” 
“A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” “Even in 
langhter the heart is sorrowful, and the end of that mirth 
is heaviness.” “Better is a dinner of herbs, where love 
is, than a stalled ox, and hatred therewith.” “ The begin- 
ning of strife is as the letting ont of water, therefore leave 
off contention before it is meddled with.” “ Eaithfdl are 
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tlie wounds of a friend, but tbe kisses of an enemy are' 
deceitful.” “As a bird that wandereth from her nest, 
so is a man tbat wandereth from bis place.” “As iron 
sbarpenetb iron, so doth tbe countenance of a man bis 
friend.” “A foolish son is the grief of his father, and 
bitterness to her that bare him.” “ Open rebuke is better 
than secret love.” Such are but specimens, taken almost 
at random from this vast and all but inexhaustible store- 
house of wisdom. What mind of the least perception or 
taste must notj does not, admire the point and the elegance 
of these beautiful aphorisms. 

I can only allude to the principal topics on which the 
wisdom of Solomon was employed in this collection of 
golden sentences. Here are innumerable sayings on all 
the duties of religion towards God, on filial affection, on 
the right use of speech, and the government of the tongue 
— on ability, diligence, industry, honesty, and honour in 
trade — on prudence in domestic affairs — on friendship and 
companionship — on forethought and anticipation of the 
future — on covenants and suretyship — on the obligations 
of kings and subjects, of husbands and wives, of masters 
and seiwants — ^yea, on what subject connected with social 
existence, not only in its greater concerns, but in all its 
minute and delicate ramifications, may we not find some 
sententious remark, some pithy saying, which, remem- 
bered, would be of vast service to us. Eules for the house 
of ,God, for our own habitations, for the shop, the par- 
lour, and even the kitchen, may aU be found here. The 
character of every individual, whatever be his rank, 
station, or social relation, may find a mould here in which 
it may be cast, and from which it would come forth beau- 
tiful, useful, and admirable. 

m. But leaving particular and isolated proverbs, I go 
on to select and exhibit a few of the beautiful allegories, 
or, perhaps more properly, personifications, 'which are 
scattered over this wondrous hoolc. Metaphors and similes 
abound, in seemingly grand and endless confusion, like 
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ihc single stars of the firmament; ■u'liilc allegories, -^rhieli 
arc but extended metaphors, arc to be seen here and there 
.'tanding out liltc a magnificent constellation amidst the 
single stars. 

I can mention onl}* tmo or three of these, for they arc- 
too numerous to be all of them considered. Solomon 
seemed to delight in the use of the allcgor 3 u And first 
of ail, let me direct jmur attention to tlic personification 
of religion in the first chapter. “ Wisdom crieth without, 
she uticrcth her voice in the streets ; she crieth in tlie 
cliief place of concourse, in the openings of the gates : in 
the city she uttereth her woi-ds. How long, 3 'e simple 
ones, will ye lore simplicit 3 ’-, and the scorners delight in 
their scorning, and fools hate knowledge ? Turn ye at my 
reproof; behold I will pour out my Spirit upon you, I will 
make known my words to you.” — Chap. i. 20-23. How 
finel 3 - in this wrought, when religion is thus seen, not 
retiring to the cloister or the cell, not even confined to 
places of worship — but going through the streets, standing 
in the gates, entering into public assemblies, and delivering 
her instructions, brcotliing out her expostulations, urging 
her counsels, administering her rebukes, and denouncing 
her threatenings, to the congregated multitudes — the mass 
of the people. 

Hothing can be conceived more apt, or more beautiful, 
or more subhme, than that personification of Wisdom, 
which he introduces in the eighth chapter, exhibiting her 
not only as the director of human life and morals, as the 
inventor of arts, as the dispenser of wealth, of honour, and 
of real felicity, but as the immortal offspring of the Omni- 
potent Creator, and as the eternal associate in the Divine 
counsels. 

‘''V\Tien he prepared the heavens, I was present ; 

"When he described a circle on the face of the deep ; 

When he disposed the atmosphere above ; 

AVhen he established the fountains on the deep ; 

MTien he published his decree to the sea. 

That the waters should not pass their bound ; 
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When he planued the foundations of the earth; 

Then was I hy him as his offspring : ' 

And I was dailj' his delight : 

I rejoiced continually before him; 

I rejoiced in the habitable parts of the earth. 

And my delights were with the sons of men.”* 

It is a difficult thing to personify an attribute ■well ; 
and to sustain it through a snnile or an apostrophe is not 
■ easy ; but to supply a long monologue for the lips of 
Eternal Wisdom ! This has Solomon done, and not 
degraded the mighty theme.”t 

Turn now to another of these beautiful personifications, 
to one which -mil come more home to. your oivn condition 
and circumstances. 

“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the men that getteth 
understanding. 

For the merchandise therefore is better than the merchandise of silver 
and the gain thereof than fine gold. ’ 

“She is more precious than rubies, and all the things thou canst desire 
are not to be compared unto her. 

“Length of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand, riches and 
lionour. 

** Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths peace. 

‘^She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her; and happy is every 
one that retaineth her.”— Chapter iii, 13-18. 

Such, young men, is religion, — for wisdom you know is 
religion, as here set forth by a striking mixture of meta- 
phor. She is represented as a queen coming forth from 
her palace and her treasury, with both bands full of bless- 
ings, which she is bolding out, ready to drop them into 
the lap of those who will submit to her government, and 
become her subjects. To represent the influence of reli- 
gion, even on the interests of earth and time, she is seen 
holding in one hand health, and in the other riches and 
honour, which often are the fruits of that godliness which 
is profitable for aU things, having the promise of the life 
that now is, as well as of that which is to come. But what 

Proverbs viii, 27-31, Lowth s Translation. I must express my entire 
conviction that this chapter is intended as a personification of wisdom, and 
not as a prophetic description of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
t GilfiUan. 
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are her ways ? A lonely rugged patli across sandr deserts, 
or through gloomy passes aud frowning prceijiices, u-herr 
no verdure springs, no sun-beams play, no birds carol, and 
where neither streams nor fruits are found ? So tlw 
enemies of rehgion, the men who dwell in the fools' para- 
dise, would represent : but how different the description 
in this lovely passage ! This tells of “ wa^s of 2 '>lca!;antiwss, 
and paths of peace." It is indeed a narrow and somewhat 
toilsome way, but every step is lighted by the bright 
shining of the Sun of Eighteousness ; is strewed with the 
promises of God ; is a step of happiness ; and a stop to 
heaven. Yes, even what are called the austerities of reli- 
gion are more joyous than the pleasures of sin. The yoke 
of Christ is far lighter thau that of Satau. 

And then, the teee of life — there, in that wonderful 
ornament and glory of the garden of Eden, in the branches 
of which sung the birds of Paradise ; whose roots were 
watered with the rivers of God; in whose shade Adam 
basked, and of whoso fruits he ate as the sacraiiicnlal 
pledge of immortahty— there, I say, is the emblem of 
heavenly wisdom. She is a tree of life growing up from r. 
branch brought out of Eden, when sin had barred our 
access to the original stock, and caused it to decay ; a tree 
whose branches bend down upon this world of sin and 
misery, and whoso clusters hang within the reach of even 
the youngest child. Young men, what think you of this 
beautiful description of wisdom’s blessings ? It is uo fancy 
picture — no mere creation of human genius — no mere 
poetic garniture of the page of revelation. How many 
have proved all this to be a Divine reality! 0, come, 
come, to this tree of life, and take of its twelve manner 
of fruits, and live. 

I pass by, with only a glance at it, the personification of 
wisdom in the ninth chapter, building her house, preparing 
her feast, and sending out her invitations to collect her 
guests : a beautiful representation of the blessings of true 
religion. 
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rV. We will now turn to a few of those graphic sketches 
of character with which the book abounds. 

Scarcely has it opened, before we find the character of 
the Tehptee described in the following language : “ My 
son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not : if they say, 
Ck)ine with us, let us lay wait for blood ; let us lurk privily 
for the innocent without cause ; let us swallow them up 
alive as the grave, and whole as they that go down to the 
pit : we shall find all precious substance, we shall fill our 
houses with spoil. Cast in thy lot among us, let us all 
have one purse.” — Chap. i. 10. How true this is to the 
life, as a description of the conduct of those who tempt 
others to evil. The earnest invitation, the secresy of the 
plot, the prospect of advantage, the promise of a share in 
the booty. How accurate ! It is true, that in your situa- 
tion and circumstances the temptation wiU. not be to deeds 
of blood and rapine — ^but there will be much the same 
urgency of enticement, the same promise and prospects of 
gain, and the same ensnaring representation of companion- 
ship. Sinners are ruthless and zealous in the dreadful work 
of temptation — they want companions to assist them in 
accomplishing their evil deeds, and sometimes they equally 
need, and earnestly seek, associates to maintain their 
courage. Guilt, till its subject becomes hardened and 
desperate, is cowardly, and gets rid of its fears by multi- 
plying its companions. If sinners then entice you, do not 
yield, or even hearken to their solicitations. Consent 
constitutes the sin. Turn a deaf ear to every entreaty. 
Let no prospect or promise of gain or pleasure induce you 
to listen for a moment to their solicitations. Llee from 
them as you would from a serpent or a lion. You need 
not yield. You cannot be forced to sin. Hepulse the 
tempter at once, and with a frown. Do not parley with 
for a moment. His look is the fascination of the 
basilisk’s eye— his words are snares— his breath is pesti- 
lence — ^his presence is destruction. The moment he asks 
you to sin- flee— instantly flee. And while I warn you 
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against being ensnared by tbe tempter’s arts, let mo, with 
still more emphatic importunity, entreat you never 1o cm 
ploy them. JTo character is so like that "of Satan, vho is 
called by tvay of eminence, ihe Tempter, as he who entices 
another to sin. This is the most truly diabolical act ever 
perpeh'ated in our world. Turn with horror from tlie 
thought. If you must and will sin — sin alone — have no 
p^tner in your crime. If you wtU sink to the bottomless 
pit, drag no others down with you into that fiery gulph. 
Emulate not the fate of Achan, of whom it is said, “This 
man perished not alone in his iniquity.” mat an eternity 
of torment is that man preparing for himself, as well as 
for others, who is ruining the souls of his fellow- creatures 
by soliciting them to sin. How will those victims of his 

^es avenge themselves upon him' by their execrations in 
the world of woe. 

Hext I direct you to a very striking description of the 
Tehpted, 

I can only allude— dehcacy forbids more— to the vivid 
description of the unwary youth caught ip the snares of 
^e abandoned woman, contained in the seventh chapter. 
Ihis picture is to be looked at with half-averted eye, for 
warnmg, but not for gratification. It is painted with a 
master’s hand, and with exquisite fidelity of colour. Was 
ever the harlot’s likeness more accurately taken ? The 
late hours of the evening for her sallying forth in quest of 
her prey— her position at the corner of the sti-eet— her 
meretricious attire — her tempting speech— her plausible 
suggestions— her impudent face— all show the harlot’s 
brazen forehead. There is no vice against which you have 
more need to be warned than sensuality. It is that to 
which your age, your situation, and youi’ temptations 
expose you. Imitate the conduct of that noble youth 
whose character we contemplated in the last chapter, and 
say, when tempted to sin, “ jSbia shall I do this great 
leickedness and sin against God ?” 

How true is human nature at aU times, even in its cor- 
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ruptions, to itself. The corners of the streets of our 
modern tOTvns and cities, as others did in Solomon’s time, 
exhibit the same night scenes non*. Tliree thousand years, 
■with all their 'U'arnings and experience, have not banished 
the “ strange woman” from society, nor driven the female 
tempter from our streets. Evciything in the description 
of this case is impressive and instructive. Trace the sad 
end as set forth here, to its beginning. Was not idleness 
the parent of iltis mischief? The loitering evening walk 
— the imseasonablo hour — the vacant mind — all bringing 
the youth into contact with evil company, was not all this 
courting sin — templing the tempter ? How awfully true 
the representation of the tempter’s success, “ He goeth 
after her straightway as an ox goeth to the slaughter, un- 
conscious of his fate ; perhaps dreaming of rich pasture ; 
or, “ as a fool to the correction of the stocks,” careless and 
unfeeling, “ till the dart strike through his liver ; ” or “ as 
a bird hasteth to the snare, and knoVr'eth not that it is for 
his life.” Young men, set a guard upon your senses. Go 
not in the way of sin. Enter deeply into oui’ Lord’s bcau- 
tifid petition, “Lead us not into temptation.” He that 
would not fall into sin, must not go into the way of tempta- 
tion. Keep from the harlot’s company, and speech, and 
private haunt, and public walk, as jmu would from contact 
with a person infected with the plague. 

I now direct you to the description of the end of tlic 
PHOFLiGXTE j who, after nxnning his course ol dissipation, 
looks back with remorse and regret, amidst poverty and 
disease, upon his pc'luted and ruinous career : “And thou 
mourn at last when thj jlesli ami thy body arc consumed, 
and say. How have I hated instruction, and my heart 
despised reproof; and have not obej’od the voice of mj' 
teachers, nor inclined mine ear to them that have in- 
structed me. I was in almost all evil in the midst of the 
congregation and assembly.” — Chap. v. ll-ld. Here is 
the fruit of sensuality set forth in awful terms. Disease 
preying like worms upon the bodj', and remorse, like a 
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vulture, gnaving at tlie Iieart. Yes, there are sins which 
set their loathsome brand upon the outer man, while they 
fill with the poison of their guilt the inner one ; sins which 
pollute the blood — disfigure the countenance — destroy the 
health — and turn the whole frame into a mass of corrup- 
tion. How many mart^TS of intemperance and licentious- 
ness prove by a bitter experience the truth of the apostle’s 
words, “He that sowelh to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption and realise the description of Zophar, “ His 
liones arc full of the sins of his youth, which lie down with 
liim in the dust.” Oh, to sit down amidst wasted fortunes, 
with a body half-murdered by profligacj', and the voice of 
conscience telling of slighted opportunities, abused privi- 
leges, stifled convictions ! Young men, think of this 
“ mourning at last,” when it will be too late to mourn, 
and when the mourning will be the more bitter the longer 
it is delayed. Impenitence docs not put away sorrow, but 
only postpones it to a future period, when mercy shall have 
fled for ever, and nothing remain but a fearful recollection 
of past sins, and a still more fearful foreboding of wrath 
to come. How will neglected warnings, despised sermons, 
and slighted counsels, then rise like spectres from the 
grave of oblivion, each repeating that dreadful sarcasm, 
“ Son, rememher" 

I hold up now another portraiture, I mean that of the 
Deunkaed, “ Who hath woe ? Who hath sorrow ? 
Who hath contentions ? Who hath babblings ? Who 
hath wounds without cause ? Who hath redness of eyes ? 
They that tarry long at the wine ; they that go to seek 
mixed wine. Look not thou at the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth its colour in the cup, when it moveth 
itself aright. At the last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder. Thine eyes shall behold strange 
women, and thine heart shall utter perverse things. Yea, 
thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst of the 
sea, or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. They 
have stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was not sick j 
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tlioy have beaten me, and I felt it not ; u-licn sliall I 
awake ? I will seek it yet again.” — Chap, xxiii. 29-35. 

This is perhaps the most graphic and vivid description 
of inebriety ever yet given to the world. The drawing is 
perfect, and not less so the colouring. It has been often 
called, and with great tnitli and justice, “the drunkard’s 
looking-glass, in which he ma 3 ' see his own face.” It is 
said that amidst all the splendid furniture and ornaments 
of our gin palaces the mirror is not found ; the vendors of 
poison not being very willing that the miserable victims 
should sec their own suicidal act, in gulping the fatal 
dram, reflected. In default of a loolcing-glass, I wish they 
could be compelled to have the passage just quoted painted 
in large and flaming characters, and hung up in the most 
conspicuous place of these human slaughter-houses. Ob- 
serve the description of the drunkard. The quarrelsome 
temper which liquor produces — the fights in which it 
involves the man who quaffs it, and the wounds he gets in 
his affrays — his babbling discourse on sttbjects which lie 
does not understand, and is then unfitted to discuss, when 
blasphemy is wit, treason courage, and ribaldry eloquence 
— his going on, when inflamed by wine, to the gratification 
of other lusts, and the commission of other sins — his insen- 
sibility to injury and danger when his brain is stupified — 
his returning to the indulgence of his vicious appetite 
when awakening up from his drunken slumber — his intense 
misery and woe produced bj' his remorse of mind and 
wretchedness of body — these arc all set forth in this won- 
derful passage with a graphic power that nothing can 
exceed. 

Begin life. Young Men, with an extreme dread of this 
vice. There is ground for alarm. Drunkenness was never 
more prevalent than it is now. Myriads and mj’riads sink 
every year into the drunkard’s, grave, and lower still, into 
the drunkard’s heU. Onc-lialf of the lunacj'- — two-thirds 
of the pauperism — and three-fourths of the crime of socict}', 
are said to spring from this desolating habit. Beware, 
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tlic-u. of this dreadful appetite and i^ropcnsity. Be afraid 
of it. Consider Toursolres liable to it. Abandon all self- 
confidenco. Avoid every thing that leads to driulcing. 
Abjure tobacco in evert' shape. Shun had eompanj-. 
isever cross the threshold of the taveni for the pxirpose of 
conviviality. Practise total abstinence. All the drunkards 
that are, or ever have been, ■were moderate men once. I 
do most, earnesrh' entreat you to abstain from all intoxi- 
cating drinks. Ton do not need them for health, and to 
take them for gratification is the germ of inebriety. Total 
abstinence uill eondtice to health — to economy — to pros- 
perity. Tou vrill one day bless mo if this chapter should 
lead you to adopt this practice. I do not say that this ■will 
enmire the practice of every virtue, and the onjo}Tncnt of 
all prosperity, hut I Icnow nothing in the order of pre- 
paratory means more likely to be follovrcd with such 
results. 

And now I ask, what, is it that loads to all other sins 
loiExrss, — and I therefore now direct you to tlic last 
picture which I shall present in this chajjter. “ I went b3'- 
the field of the slothful, and b}* the vineyard of the man 
void of understanding, and, lo, it was all grou’n over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, and the 
stone wall thereof was broken down. Then I saw and 
considered it well ; I looked ■upon it and received inslTue- 
tion. Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to^sleep ; so shall thy poverty come as one that 
travelleth, and thy want as an armed man.” — Chap. xxiv. 
30 - 34 ..” 

This, too, is fine painting ; the late riser, the lover of 
sleep, the drowsy drone, lifting up liis half-opened lids 
weighed down -with sleep — ^grumbling at the person who 
has disturbed him, turning a'way from him on his hod — 
and then settling himself doum again to slumber. And 
then the broken fence left •without repair — ^tho thorns and 
nettles covering the field and choking the vinej'-ard. 

How true to life. Idleness is a complicated vice — yes, I 

k2 
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say vice. First it is a most wasteful habit — it wastes time 
which is more precious than rubies — it wastes a man’s 
mental faeulties, and dooms the noblest maehine on earth 
to stand still — it wastes property, and should eompel the 
sluggard to put down in his expenses a large sum per 
annum lost by neglect. It is disgraceful, for how re- 
proachful is it in a being made to be active, to spend life 
in doing nothing, and to throw away his mental'powers in 
sloth. It is criminal, for God has commanded us to be 
active, and will call us to account for the sin of killing 
time. It is dangerous ; doing nothing is next to doing ill, 
and is sure to lead to it. From its very inaction it ulti- 
mately becomes the active cause of all evil ; as a pals}^ is 
more to be dreaded than a fever. The Turks have a pro- 
verb which says, “ The Devil tempts all other men ; hut 
the idle man tempts the Devil.” Idleness is the stagnant 
pool that deposits mud, and breeds all kinds of vermin ; 
but running water is clear, sweet, and wholesome. Idle- 
ness is wretchedness. An idle man, ns I said in a former 
chapter, is the most miserable of aU God’s creatures : and 
woe be to the man who is doomed to bear the pain and 
penalties of a slothful disposition. Employment is not 
only a source of excellence, but of enjoyment. Young 
men, be industrious. It will be a source at once of plea- 
sure and profit. If you study the Book of Proverbs for 
nothing else, study it for the purpose of promoting indus- 
try. I give it as m3' decided opinion, that no man who 
over made this book the subject of his study and the rule 
of his life, failed to ensure a competency ; while multitudes 
who have acted luus have attained to rcspectabilit}', 
honour, and wealth. 

Let me now, in conclusion, enumerate a few general 
points, which are suggested by a consideration of this 
interesting portion of holy Sc.~ipturc. 

We sec the benevolence of God, in not only providing the 
moans for our glory, honour, immortalit}', and eternal life 
in heaven, through the mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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lin(- ?/.’ fjii'ii'p i'-'f. ^71 i/iix raJttahlr honl\ fhc ;;;o.vf mhn'fr 
'7hrciio‘,is for all fhc dciaih of our carihhj ahorlv. JIc 
not only 'svills our salvalion licrcaftcr. but our convenience 
and comforr Iiorc. He acts like a good and rieli fatli'^r. 
^vho. Tvliile be niabes bis son bcir of all bis cstalc, consults 
in Ibe minutest particulars all bis ■well-being and enjoy- 
inent tbrousb tbc period of bis boyhood aiid education. 
How cvquisitoh- lieautiful is it to sec Clod tbus managing 
our cifah'.<; — intent even upon our success in trade — 

promoting our pleasant intercourse ■u'itb our ncigbbours — 
iiroviding rules for oiu’ conduct everywbcrc — and supply- 
ing us --irb tbe mcaus to secure a tliousand little enjoy- 
menl.s, and to imotect ourselves from a. tliousand little 
annoyances on our road to our Fatber’s bouse in beaven. 
To me tbe 33ook of Proverbs proves tbo minuteness and 
delicacy of God’s goodness, tvbile tbe Gospels and Epistle.? 
of tbo iXew Testament cxbilnt its grandeur and sublimity. 

Arising out of this, I ivould observe, whoi aw incxli- 
ivahlc volvmc and j^yiccless ireastcrc is the Bible, which 
ihv.s lorocloinis to m the goodness of God, and carries out 
His gracioiis inn'i'iose towards us. I want, j'oung men, to 
endear to your iicarts tins book of books, and tboreforc 
■will embrace every opjiorlunity presented by Ibcse chapters, 
• to commend it to your attention and regard. I want to 
fortify you against tbo seductions of infidelity and false 
philosophy. I -want to sboiv you tbc injustice to your- 
selves, as well as tbe -wickedness towards God, and the 
hypocrisy, as well as tbe cruelty, of those who, under tbc 
protest of liberating your mind from thraldom, and exalt- 
ing you to the dignitj'- of men of reason, would deliver 
you from what they call the dominiou of superstition and 
tbe-trammels of tbe Bible. It is their delight to represent 
tbe Bible as teaching only a sj^stem of priestcraft ; as pre- 
scribing onty around of religious ceremonies ; and forming 
a character lit only to dwell in a monastery, or to worship 
in a church. Ask them if they have ever deigned to read 
the Book of Proverbs. If not, they are unfit to pronounce 
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an opinion upon the Bible — and if they have, tell them 
that by such misrepresentations they lie against their own 
knowledge — for here is a part of the Bible which, they 
must know, follows us into the social haunts of men — ^to 
the family — to the shop — ^to the market and exchange, in 
order to dictate truth, kindness, and meekness, to our 
words ; justice, honesty, and honour, to our transactions ; 
which regulates all sales and purchases upon the principles 
of equity; gives validity and force to all contracts; pro- 
hibits all wrong, and sustains all right. A single perusal 
of this book would convince them that if it were universally 
possessed, believed, and practised, human laws would be 
almost unnecessary, com’ts of justice would be forsaken, 
and jails untenanted. Take up this volume with the 
simple question, “ What kind of man shall I be if I follow 
the rules herein contained ?” Hold fast your Bibles then, 
till infidelity can find you a better rule of conduct for this 
life — a brighter revelation, and a surer hope for another. 
Ask it what it has to ofier you in exchange for doctrines 
so sublime — ^morality so pure — ^precepts so wise — promises 
so precious — prospects so grand. And what has it to 
ofier ? A dreary, blank, and hideous negative — ^no God — 
no Eedeemer — ^no salvation — ^no heaven — no, nor any thing 
even in this world to save you from the dominion of vice, 
or to guide you to the practice and enjoyment of virtue, — 
this is all that infidelity has to give you as a substitute 
for the Bible. Say to it with sm’prise, indignation, and 
abhorrence — “Avaunt, lying spirit! Curse not me with 
your discoveries of nothing. Is this all you have to give 
me in exchange for that volume which is profitable for all 
things, having the promise of the life that now is, as well 
as of that which is to come P You have nothing by which 
I may steer my course across the stormy ocean of this life : 
and nothing at the end of the voyage but the black rocks 
of annihilation on which I must dash, and be for ever lost. 
Begone with thy creed of wretched negations, to him who 
is fool enough to be cajoled out of his Bible by thy miser- 
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ablo fojiliiptrio?.” Somelimcp the mind is more im]ireF?ed 
with the atroeitj of an intended felony, hy exnminin.g the 
artielcs one hj* one. v.-liich it wonld jnirloin, tlian l\v luolc- 
incf at the v.-]iole in mass. So it is in jndginc: of iidideliiy 
— take up hook hy honk of Scripture — examine eaeli sep.'- 
ratoly, and say. “ Tlie felon infidel would roh me of tin.-', 
and tliis, and this.” Yc?. Younp: I\Ien, he would cheat, 
you, amontr the rest, out of thi.s Book of Proverh.s. Tie 
would toll 3‘ou that fliix is imposition, and no rcvcl.atiou 
from God nr all. Or if he consented to le.ave (Ih‘: in your 
hands, he would, b}' lakinpr away its divine authority, 
deprive it of all imwer to bind your couseicnce as law, and 
merely sul.nnit it for your adoption as advice, which 5'ou 
are still at liberty to reject if you do not like it. 

Tlu.s Ijook shows us fl/c connexion bcfu'ccu irue rclif/iv,; 
arid general c.rccJlcucc vf character. This was noticed in 
the last cha])ter, when we contemplated the character of 
Joseph, and is now rc])caled in this general anrdysis of the 
Book of Proverbs. It lays the foundation broad, deep, 
and strong, in that v.'isdom which is the fear of God. It 
anticipates the apostolic injunction — "Add to your 
virtue.” The fouudation of the temple of virtue is reli- 
gion — it.s golden ornament upon the dome is all that is 
•gentle in spirit and graceful in demeanour. Prom hence 
is to he derived that completeness of character which this 
hook is intended and calculated to form. It begins with 
the heart; and forms a holy mechanism there, which 
guides the hands of the clock in regular movements round 
the dial-plate of life. It implants right princi])les of 
action. It communicates a hidden life — it sanctifies the 
inner man, and thus fashions the outer man — and docs not 
merely paint a picture or carve a bust. Here man in all 
his relations and all his interests is consulted — as a crea- 
ture of God — as a citizen of the state — as a member of 
society — as an inmate of the dwelling — as a creditor or a 
debtor — as a buyer or a seller — ^in each and all those he is 
contemplated, directed, and encouraged. It has been 
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beautifully observed, that “ we want religion, to be to the 
character wbat the soul is to the body — the animating 
principle. The soul operates in every member. It sees 
in the eye — hears in the ear — speaks in the tongue — ani- 
mates the whole body, with ease and uniformity, without 
ostentation or effort.” Thus let the good conduct of the 
citizen, the son, the husband, the father, the brother, the 
tradesman, be only so many operations of true piety, so 
many acts of this animating soul — so many developments 
of this hidden life. 

Though there is much in this book which, properly 
understood and followed, would, in connexion with other 
parts of Scripture, guide the reader to heaven, and pre- 
pare him for its enjoyment, it must be confessed and 
remembered, that it ‘principally aims to form the social 
character for the present -toorld. What we have already 
said on this subject we repeat, that for a clear and 
exphcit knowledge of the way of pardon and eternal life, 
we must read the New Testament. There we learn how 
Christ is made of God unto us “wisdom, and righte- 
ousness, and sanctification, and redemption." And even 
there also we learn the great moral principles on which 
all the transactions of this world’s business should be 
founded: but it is in this extraordinary book that all 
the details of social life are given with a minuteness 
that is really extraordinary. It is the tradesman’s vade 
mecum. It might lie upon his desk by the side of his 
ledger, and even that in a thousand instances would have 
been in a better state, had this been more constantly con- 
sulted. It is my firm belief, that no man who reads this 
book through with close attention and earnest prayer, once 
a year, will fail, either in this world, or in reference to 
that which is to come. It is designed and adapted to form 
the- industrious, prudent, honourable, and successful trades- 
man, and is therefore eminently suited to this great com- 
mercial country. Napoleon Buonaparte, when in the 
zenith of his power and pride, called this country, more in 
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a spirit of mortification and envy than of contempt, a 
nation of sJioj)keej>ers. If by that term he comprehended 
our merchants and manufacturers, ho did nob inaptly 
describe us. We are not ashamed of our commercial 
character and greatness; and provided our merchandise 
be carried on upon the principles of this book, and vrc 
thus inscribe upon it, Soliness io the Lord, it is our glory 
and defence. 

In this hooh is disclosed the secret of true ha20]>inoss, and 
vrhich, incleed, if possessed, will make happy individuals, 
happy families, happy neighbourhoods, happy nations, and 
a happy world. All the errors which men have fallen into 
on this subject; aU the delusive shadows, the polluted 
springs, the deleterious ingredients, which have misled so 
many, are here detected and exposed ; while the nature, 
the source, and the means of true felicity, are as clearly 
pointed out. Here in the favour of God ; in the mortifica- 
tion of our eoiTuptions ; in the restraint of our passions ; 
in the cultivation of our graces : in the performance of our 
duties ; in promoting the good of our neighbours, and in 
the hope of immortahty— are the materials of human bless- 
edness. Here, happiness is set forth, not in the heathen 
forms of Bacchus, Venus, or Momus ; not by such descrip- 
tions as those of Horace, Ovid, and Anacreon ; not by such 
rout and revelry as the lovers of pleasure in every age- 
would recommend. Quite the contrary. In this book, 
happiness is seen descending from heaven, her native place, 
and lighting upon our orb in the seraph form of religion. 
She is clad in the robe of righteousness, arrayed in the 
garment of salvation, and adorned with the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit. Like the king’s daughter of old, she 
“ is all glorious within, her clothing is of wrought gold.” 
Joy sparkles in her eye, and peace reposes upon her brow. 
Her conscience is easy by pardon, and her heart is light 
through purity. The song of the seraphim is upon her 
lips. Her hand is alternately lifted up in adoration to God, 
and stretched out in mercy to his necessitous creatures. 
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Her feet ever carry her with willing steps, either to the 
house of prayer, or to the abodes of sorrow. Ser excellences 
are described, and her praises are sung, not in the odes 
of licentious poets, at sensual orgies, in strains inspired by 
lust and wine ; hut in the hymns composed by prophets 
and apostles, resounding in the temples of devotion, or 
chanted by good and holy men in the circles of their 
friends, or the homes of their families. Such is the happi- 
ness set forth in this book — the only thing which deserves 
the name ; the only thing that can prove itself worthy of 
the name. That seraph form lights. Young Men, in your 
path, and with her own angelic, divine, and heavenly smile, 
beckons you to follow her to the well-spring of delight, 
repeating, at every step, the beautiful language of this 
book, “ Happy is the man that findeth wisdom.” 
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“ He Ilf: iiii'tii 'nr that doalctli irith a rh'.cl: hand : Init the hi’.n:I r.l' the 
dilicppA r'; h.'!:. r:cli." — Pnovrp.rs r, -i. 

"In tlie o! riri'‘'iienty be joyful, but in the daj ol ndvcrtity eoti'idcr." 
Et’eiiLtH.'Tj s t::. It. 

TniNH not, jonnq men, that in selecting two subject? 
consecutireh', and one before, from the boohs of Proverbs 
and Ecclesitisres. I am drawing your attention away from 
tile PTew Testament to the Old, and investing the latter 
with an importance superior to that of tlie former. By no 
moans. Botli these portions of the sacred volume belong 
to the one divine system of revealed truth, and they stand 
related to each other as the two groat lights of the moral 
world, the .“^un to rule the day and the moon to rule the 
night. The Old Testament, with lunar effulgence borrowed 
from the yet invisible orb of spiritual day, shone forth 
upon the Jewish Church during the night season of its 
existence ; while the K^ew, with its own briglitness, consti- 
tutes the day of our Christian dispensation. But though +he 
Sun of Ptighteousness has risen, the moon is still a valuable 
member of our spiritual solar system. Let us then hold 
fast both parts of the Bible, not neglecting the Boots of 
Moses, David, Solomon, and the prophets, but delighting 
most to study the gospels and epistles, because of their 
clearer revelation of every thing that stands connected 
with the moral character of God — the person and work 
or Christ — the waj’’ of salvation — and the glories of im- 
mortality. 

The book of Ecclesiastes, when properly understood, is 
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an important portion of Sacred Scripture. It is on good 
grounds ascribed to Solomon, and is supposed, as Tre stated 
in the last chapter, to bare been composed after bis re- 
covery from bis deplorable apostaey, and was intended by 
bim to be a record of bis own experience, and a warning, 
or at any rate an instruction, to mankind. Its cbief design 
seems to be to answer tbat momentous inquiry, prompted 
at once by tbe misery and tbe ignorance of fallen bumanity, 
“Who will show hs aht good?” Man is made for 
happiness, and is capable of it : but wbat is it, and bow is 
it to be obtained P To possess and enjoy it, be must be 
furnisbed with some good, wbicb is suited to bis nature, 
adapted to bis condition, and adequate to bis capacity and 
desires. 

Tbe nature of tbe cbief good bas been, in every age, tbe 
most earnest and interesting subject of pbUosopbic inquiry. 
But bow various and opposed bave been tbe conclusions 
to wbicb, on this important subject, tbe inquirers bave 
arrived. Varro, a very learned Latin writer, who died 
about thirty years before Christ, reckoned up more than 
two hundred different opinions on this subject ; thus 
plainly evincing tbe ignorance of man of bis own nature, 
circumstances, and wants. Wot perceiving wbat it is tbat 
bas made bim miserable, be cannot know of course wbat 
will make bim happy. Unacquainted with, or ratber over- 
looking tbe disease, be cannot know tbe remedy. He feels 
an aching void within, an unsatisfied craving after some- 
thing, but knows neither tbe nature nor tbe source of tbe 
food wbicb is to meet and satisfy bis hungry appetite. 
Wbat human reason k thus proved to be too ignorant and 
too weak to decide, tbe Bible undertakes to settle : tbat 
wbicb no human authority could adjudicate upon, tbe oracle 
of God explicitly, imperatively, and infallibly determines 
for ever and for all. Precious Bible, if only for this ! Tbe 
vagrant spirit of man is seen wandering from God tbe 
fountain of bliss, roaming through “ this dry and thirsty 
land, where no water is ; ” anxiously looking for happiness. 
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but never finding it ; coming often to springs that are dry, 
and to cisterns that are broken, till, weary of tbe pursuit, 
and disappointed in its hopes, it is ready to give up all in 
despair, and reconcile itself to misery, under the notion 
that happiness is but a name. In this sad and hopeless 
mood, the victim of grief and despondency is met by the 
Bible, which takes, him by the hand, and leads him to the 
fountain of living waters. Such is the design of this 
extraordinary book — ^to show first of aU what will not 
make man 'happy, and then what %mll. Upon aU the most 
coveted possessions of this world, it pronounces the solemn 
and impressive sentence, “ Vanity of vanities — all is 
vanity” It interrogates singly every coveted object of 
human desire, and asks, “What are you?” only to receive 
the melancholy answer, “ Vanity.” Or if, deceptively, 
they return another answer, it turns to the man who has 
possessed and proved them all, and who contradicts their 
testimony, and mournfully cries, “ They are vanity." 

In the beginning of the book, Solomon gives this out as 
the first part of his subject, and then twenly times repeats 
it, and oftener still alludes to it in the course of his details ; 
and when he has finished his proofs and illustrations, he 
formally re-announces it in his peroration. He does not 
•by this sentence intend to pass any censure on the works 
of nature, the dispensations of Providence, or the arrange- 
ments of man's social existence. As, God originally made 
them, aU things are good in their nature, relations, and 
designs ; but man’s sinfulness corrupts all to himself— he 
makes those things to be ends which were only intended 
to be means — rests in what is subordinate instead of going 
on to that which is supreme — and abuses that which is 
granted him only to use. How Solomon shows in this 
book, that nothing on earth can satisfy, as the supreme 
good, the soul of man. Three thousand years nearly have 
passed away since then. Science has multiplied its dis- 
coveries, art its inventions, and literature its productions 
— civilisation has opened new sources of luxury, and in- 
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genuity lias added innumerable gratifications of appetite 
and of taste, unknown even to Solomon — every domain of 
nature has been explored, and every conceivable experi- 
ment been made, to extort from ber new means of enjoy- 
ment, and new secrets of happiness — but still the heart 
of man confirms the testimony of the king of Israel, and 
the experience of the human race prolongs the echo of his 
words, “ Vanity of vanities — all is vanity.” 

This, however, is only the negative view of the subject — 
if all these are vanity and not good — what is good, and is 
there any thing which really deserves the name ? There 
is — and it is the design of this portion of Scripture to 
reveal and to declare it. What is it ? What — that is to 
settle the question, and reveal to the children of men the 
nature and the source of happiness? What — that is to 
terminate the weary pursuits, to revive the languid hopes, 
and to gratify the anxious desires of the destitute and 
sorrowing children of men,' hungering and thirsting after 
bliss? VTiat? WiSDOii. That wisdom of which we spoke 
in the last chapter, as constituting the subject of the Book 
of Proverbs ; between which portion of Scripture and this 
Book of Ecclesiastes there is so close a resemblance of 
design and construction. But what is wisdom ? He him- 
self declares in the last chapter, where he sums up the 
whole of what he had said, “ Let us hear the conclusion of 
the lohole matter : Feab God, and keep his comhand- 

MENTS, FOE THIS IS THE WHOLE DUTY OF HAN.” The first 
six chapters of the book are devoted to the negative view 
of happiness, and are intended as illustrations of the 
declaration, “All is vanity ” the remainder to an illustra- 
tion of the nature, excellence, and beneficial effects of true 
wisdom or religion. This then, after aU. the inquiries of 
philosophers, is the chief good — teue eeligion. This 
suits the nature — meets the wants — alleviates the sorrows — 
satisfies the desires, of the human soul, and is its portion 
for ever. This finds him depraved, and makes him holy — 
finds him little and makes him great — ^finds him earthly 
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aud raises him to heaven. This leads the human spirit, 
through the mediation of Christ, into the presence of the 
infinite, eternal, omnipotent, and all-sufiicient Author of its 
existence, and by the teaching and aid of the Holy Spirit, 
impels and helps him to say, “Thoio art myportion, 0 my 
God. Thy favour is life, and thy loving-kindness is hettei' 
than life. Thou art the centre — the rest — the home of 
my heart.” 

Perhaps vre shall better understand this book “ if we 
suppose that the author at every step is meeting the argu- 
ments of an objector, who contends that appearances are 
such in the present world as to exclude the idea of a 
superintending Providence — ^to confound together, without 
discrimination as to their fate or fortunes, their merit or 
desert, the wise and the foolish, goodness and sin — thus 
destroying all rational hope for the future, and leaving 
nothing better to man than that he should eat and drink, 
and enjoy himself here as well as he can. The author 
meets, examines, and answers these objections, by exposing 
the unsatisfactoriness of mere pleasure, and insists on the 
regality and supremacy of duty.” This view of the design 
and the construction of the book will remove that appear- 
ance of an atheistic spirit which seems, in the view of 
objectors, to characterise some passages. 

Having considered the design of the book, and thrown, 
I hope, some light upon what appears a little enigmatical, 
I will proceed to take up the subject of this chapter, and 
consider the young man succeeding oe failing in 

BUSINESS. 

I will suppose the case of two young men setting out in 
life with equal advantages as to capital, connexions, and 
prospects. They have gone through their term of appren- 
ticeship, and the intermediate stage of the shopman or the 
clerk, and have commenced business for themselves. One 
of them succeeds — a propitious gale seems to fill his safis, 
and a favourable tide to flow in, to help him onward in his 
course from the very time of sailing. He makes a pros- 
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perous voyage, and enters safely into harbour with a rich 
cargo. His business flourishes — ^his capital increases — he 
rises to competency, to respectabihty, perhaps to wealth. 
His influence and his rank in society keep pace, of course, 
with the accumulation of his opulence. Such cases often 
occur in tliis trading and commercial country. It is only 
a few days since I was visiting at the house of a friend in 
a town not very remote, who has recently taken a large 
house and beautiful grounds, who came to the town with 
only a few shillings in his pocket. While in this humble 
situation, one day passing the premises he now occupies, 
when the gates being opened, he felt the kindlings of 
desire and ambition in his soul, and said to himself, “ I 
will one day possess such a place as that if I can.” He 
was an industrious young man, got on in life ; became a 
true Christian — a prosperous tradesman — and now is dwell- 
ing in elegance in the house and enjoying the grounds 
which excited his desires ; and what is still better, is giving 
God the glory of aU, and sanctifying his prosperity by 
Christian liberality. He is also the deacon of a Christian 
church. I might mention another pious individual — of 
large fortime — who is now a member of parliament, and 
was once a boy in a Sunday-school. And, indeed, such 
instances of success are numerous. 

There is, however, a dark reverse to all this, which 
sometimes occurs, I mean an early failure. In this case 
the vessel has no sooner left port than it encounters un- 
favourable winds, is tossed upon the billows by tempests, 
and dashed upon the rock, or stranded upon the shore, 
becomes a wreck. The business commenced with hope 
terminates in disappointment, and the young tradesman 
is soon converted into the young bankrupt. This, in such 
a country as ours, is no uncommon case. May it, young 
men, never be yours. 

It may now be of importance to inquire into the causes, 
if any can be found, for this difference of result. 

We put aside the idea of chance. There is no such 
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tiling in our -world — none in nature — none in liuman affairs. 
We must not explain the matter hy saying, “ It was just as 
it happened. One was a lucky man, and the other an im- 
lucky one.” Luck, if it mean nothing more than an event 
of which the cause is not apparent, is a term that may he 
employed -svithout error ; but if it means, as it generallj’- 
does, au event which has no cause at all, a mere chance, it 
is a bad word, a heathen term. Drop it from your voca- 
bulary. Trust nothing to luck, nor expect anything from 
it. Avoid all practical use or dependence upon this or its 
kindred words, fate — chance — fortime. 

True it is, that success or failure in business, as in other 
things, depends often upon a concurrence of circumstances, 
which no human prescience could foresee, nor any liuman 
sagacity arrange ; but this is not chance, or luck, or fate, 
or fortune, — but Providence. There is much of Providence 
in every man’s history, and more of a favouring Provi- 
dence in some men’s history than in others. “ The lot is 
cast into the lap (or urn, the usual way of drawing lots), 
but the disposal thereof is of the Lord.” Providence no 
doubt gives advantages to some which it does not bestow 
upon others. Scripture is full of instances of this kind. 
How conspicuous was Providence in the history of Joseph ! 

. How manifest in the life of Moses ! How remarkable in 
the advancement of David and Mordecai! In ordinary 
life we see the same kind and unexpected interpositions on 
behalf of some favoured individuals. Throughout the 
whole range of Scripture, prosperity is spoken of as the 
gift of Grod — as matter of prayer where it is desired, and 
of grateful acknowledgment where it is possessed. “ The 
rich and the poor meet together, but the Lord is the malcer 
of them all not merely as men, but as rich and poor. 
Therefore believe in Providence. “In all thy ways 
acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths. It is 
the blessing of the Lord that maketh rich.” Look up for 
that blessing by constant, earnest, belie-ving prayer. Enter 
upon life devoutly believing in God, as the God of Provi- 

o 
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dence. Do notliing upon ■n’hicli you cannot ask liis bless- 
ing, and then seek bis blessing upon everything you do. 
ISTever forget your dependence upon Him. He can exalt 
you to prosperity, or sink you into the lowest depth of 
adversity. He can make everything prosper to which you 
set your hand, or everything to fail. Devoutly acknow- 
ledge this. Abjure the infidelity that shuts God out of 
his own world. 

There is a passage, however, which, as it seems to favour 
an opposite view to this, I will explain, "I returned, and 
saw under the sun, that the race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong ; neither yet bread to the wise, 
nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour 
to men of skill ; but time and chance happeneth to 
them all. Chap. ix. 11. The obvious meaning of this 
verse is, that while there are some so timid and des- 
ponding as to expect nothing from their exertions, 
there are others so sanguine, bold, and self-confident, as 
to feel almost sure to succeed in every thing : and wliile 
the preceding verse is intended to stimulate the energies 
of the former, by showing the benefit of exertion, this 
verse is designed to clieck the proud confidence of the 
latter, by reminding them that the success of human 
efforts is not always in proportion to their ability. “ Time 
and chance happen to all.” There are times propitious 
and unpropitious in the history of all, for the accomplish- 
ment of our purposes, over which we can have no com- 
mand or control : and an endless variety of circumstances, 
which, as they could not be foreseen and cannot be con- 
trolled, may appear like chance, and which may frustrate 
the wisest plans, and render nugatory the most industrious 
exertions. All is Providence in determining results. So 
that from this well-known and frequentlj'" quoted passage, 
we are not to conclude there is no adaptation of means to 
ends— no tendency in proper qualities and actions to the 
desired events — that there is, in fact, no superior proba- 
bility of success to the swift more than to the slow — to the 
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strong more than to the weak — to the intelligent more 
than to the ignorant — to the skilful more than to the 
foolish. Far from it. For if this were the case, fore- 
thought, intelligence, industiy, were all useless, a large 
portion of Scripture would be contradicted b}" itself, and 
the passage proved false by a reference to the e.vamples 
which are constantly occurring before us. The meaning 
evidently is, that though these qualities tend to success, 
they cannot actually ensure it. Such a passage is not in- 
tended to discourage industiy, but only to check a spirit 
of proud self-reliance : not to repress the energies and the 
chastened confidence of the rational man, but to caU into 
exercise the caution and the piety of the dependent one. 

It is ever to he remembered, that Providence works by 
means, and the means employed are those which possess 
an adaptation to produce the end contemplated. And 
since God has appointed means to be employed, we do as 
much homage to him in using these, as we do in depend- 
ing upon him for their success— in the one we honour his 
wisdom, and in the other his power. Hence, therefore, 
we must, in ordinary cases, look for the means of success, 
and the causes of failure, in men’s oion conduct. This is 
true both in spiritual and temporal things ; and is as true 
in one as the other, for the God of nature and provi- 
dence is the God of grace, and there is an analogy between 
the method of his procedure in all these departments of 
action. In each, second causes are employed; and in 
each, the means are adapted to the end. Let us then 
examine into the causes of the two different results of 
success and failure. 

1. The possession or want of ability, cleverness, and 
good judgment, or what is called tact, in trade, will often 
account for success or failure. Success in any department 
of human action, without a competent knowledge of the 
means of obtaining it, cannot be expected, and ordinarily 
never is obtained. It is true an unusual concurrence of 
what are called fortunate circumstances may, in some 
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i-ii'-fv. conlrihute to rosuit^ not otliernisc to he lookoil for : 
Imt thc.'i' iiro li. ■ i Mvptions. not tlu' rule. Unliniijiily, 
soriR' youim j'oivons aro ao(ju:iintcil witli tlicso, and rccoivo 
from tliorn an \infiivonraWe inihicnco, and trust to what 
they call lut’k rather than ability. It is in the order of 
j'nture for intelligence combined witli industry' to succeed, 
ami no shotdd not let an occasional instance now and then 
of ])ro?pcrous ionoranec shake our conviction of the neces- 
-ity of skill. Thou"h in these cases the clement of know- 
Icdoe was in small proportion, the other elements in some 
measure compensated for the delicicncy b}' their abun- 
ilance : a combination not to be e.vpeetcd in your case. A 
ma.n must at all times, especially in this age of comjieti- 
tion, thoroughly know not only his own trade, but the 
lirinciples of trade in general. Business is an art and a 
.'cienee too. and to succeed lie must be ncfpiaiiitcd with 
both. He must know how to buy and how to sell. lie 
must he a judge of articles mid prices. He must know 
the markets and the times. In order to this, young nun, 
you must be thoughtful, observant, and diligent, ns an 
apprentiec and shopman. Ton must be no lovers of jileii* 
sure, nor comp.anioiis of those that arc. Next to religion. 
It sliouhl he your uim to gain a complete mastery' of your 
trade. 'Who are the men that usually succeed ? IS'ot the 
dolts, the ill-informed, or the half-informed — hut the well- 
informed. Who are the men that fail.^ U.>:nally you 
will liiid them, not the well-informed, hut the half-informed 
or the ill-iiiforined- Bven rclioinn itself, Jiouever emi- 
nent, e.aiinot stand you in the stead of a knowledge and 
the habits of a go'j.I trademmii. 'Godliness, it is true, is 
profitable for all things, having the promise of the life that 
now is and of that which i« to come. But then it i.s not 
godliness without other thing.-:, hut with them. good 
am! holy young man i.^: not to exjicet to succeed by the 
favour of God, without either industry or ability. God’s 
hle.-:sing is not to be looked lor as a siibsliliilo for tliesc. 
He does not bless pious dolts, where this want of ability 
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is llie result of neglect. God will not set aside tlie general 
laws bj' wbicb he governs the social world in favour of 
religion, any more than he will those of the natural world. 
Even a seraph, were he incarnate upon earth, would, if he 
had no acquaintance with earthl}’- affairs, make a bad 
farmer or a bad manufacturer. Nor will the countenance 
and siip-jport of friends lead to success, without the trades- 
man’s own skill. Who can help an incompetent man i 
What foreign aid can be a substitute for personal ability ? 
There are some cripples too feeble to walk, even by the 
help of others. So there are some persons too ignorant to 
be helped ever to succeed. Capital will not do without 
knowledge. The largest amount of this will be soon dissi- 
pated, where there is no skill to direct its employment. 
Beware of overstocking and trading beyond your capital. 
A friend lately told me he knew several jmung tradesmen 
ruined bj’- allowing travellers to force upon them too large 
purchases. 

2. Success and failure depend a great deal upon a 
favourable commencement — a good starting. This is true, 
as a general principle, in application to all things. Bad 
beginnings may be repaired, but are not usually. A first 
wrong step is often, if not always, the beginning of a series 
of steps all wrong. Great care, caution, circumspection, 
and forethought, therefore, are necessarj'' here, hlany 
begin too soon, before they have sufficient capital or com- 
petent knowledge. They are impatient to be masters, 
before they are prepared for it. They are unwilling to 
“ bide their time,” and they also miscalculate their ability. 
They are better fitted to obey than to rule. It is not 
every good servant that will make an able master, though 
unquestionably the best preparation for the latter is the 
former. He that begins with little capital and less expe- 
rience, commences with feai’ful disadvantages, and failure 
has often been the result. Our most successful tradesmen 
have been cautious, as well as able, men. They have 
begun perhaps with limited capital, but they did not over- 
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trade with it. They were willing to creep before they 
walked ; to walk before they ran ; and to run before they 
fled. There is an old Latin proverb, which being inter- 
preted is, “ TFe hasten hy being sloio.” Beginning well is 
a great thing, next to ending well ; and the one leads on 
to the other. Let there be much reflection — much counsel 
— much prayer then, in such an important step as com- 
mencing business for yourself. As this, like marriage, is' 
a step for life, let it be taken with care, and think no time 
lost, or too long, which is necessary to enable you to tread 
firmly and steadily at the outset. For one that repented 
of beginning too late, ten have repented they began too 
soon. Next to seeking counsel from God, by earnest and 
believing prayer, seek the advice of disinterested, wise, 
and experienced men. A young man came to me some 
years ago, to get an introduction to any friend whom I 
might know in the neighbourhood in which he wished to 
engage in business, and who would be willing to give him 
counsel on the probable success of a concern, wliich he 
had some thoughts of taking. I gave him a letter to one 
of the most capable men in the country, who very kindly 
received him, and very wisely and earnestly advised him 
to abandon the project. But he had set his heart upon it, 
and, in opposition to the counsel which had been given 
him, entered upon the concern, from which he was very 
soon glad to escape without being utterly ruined. Bo not 
first make up your mind, and then ask advice afterwards. 
Eeverse this order, and go to the oracle first, and defer to 
its responses. 

3. Success and failure arc dependent upon diligence on 
the one hand, or neglect and indolence on the other. For 
proofs of this, I refer you to that invaluable book which 
was the subject of my last chapter, and to your own 
reason and observation. "We have already quoted one 
passage from the Proverbs, which says, “ The blessing of 
the Lord malceth rich" We now add to it another, “The 
hand of the diligent maketh rich." Both are true, and 
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they stand related to each other, as the instrumental and 
the efficient cause. Man’s industry cannot he successful 
vrithout God’s blessing, and God’s blessing is not bestowed 
without man’s industry. The Lord’s providential visits 
are never granted to loiterers. Moses, David, and the 
shepherds at Bethlehem, were all keeping their flocks, 
and Gideon was at his threshing-floor when God’s revela- 
tions were made to them. How is slothfulDess exposed, 
condemned, branded, in God’s book. Let a man have ever 
so good a knowledge of liis business — let him begin with 
all the advantage of capital, connexions, and situation — 
yet if he be of an indolent or self-indulgent habit — a late 
riser — a lover of pleasure — a gossiping neighbour — a zeal- 
ous political partizan, more busy in improving the state 
than in minding his own concerns, — ^he wfll soon furnish 
another evidence of the truth of Solomon’s words, “ He 
hecometh jpoor that dealeth with a slacjc hand," Weigh 
well, then, young men, the import of that momentous 
word, DILIGENCE. Tou remember the anecdote of Demos- 
thenes, who, on being asked the first grace of elocution, 
replied “Action.” The second? “Action,” The third? 
“ Action.” So if asked, what is the first qualification of a 
successful tradesman ? I answer, “ Dibgence.” The second ? 
“Diligence.” The third? “Diligence.” Write it upon 
your hearts; Keep it ever before your eyes. Let it be 
ever sounding in your ears. Let it be said of you, as was 
afiirmed of that admirable and holy missionary, Henry 
Martin, when he was at college, “ That he was known as 
the man who never lost an hour.” 

4. Method and system have much to do with failure or 
success. In this I include promptness, as opposed to pro- 
crastination. Ho habit can be more fatal to success than 
the wretched disposition of postponing- till another time 
that which ought to be done, and can be done, at once. 
Procrastination has ruined mfilions for both worlds. There 
is a class of adverbs which some men appear never to have 
studied, but which are of immense importance in all the 
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affairs botK of time and eternity. I mean the 'words. 
“ instantly ; ” “ immediately ; ” “ at once ; ” “ now and for 
which they have nnhappily snhstitnted, “presently “h}^ 
and bye ; ” “ to-morrow “ at some future time.” Young 
men, catch the inspiration of that weighty monosyllable — 
“ now.” Yield to th§ potency of that'word — “ instantly.” 
But to use a still more business-like term, acquire a habit 
dispatch." And in ordet to this, do not only some- 
thing immediately, but do immediately the thing that 
ought to be done next. Functuality is of immense conse- 
quence. It has been rather ludicrously said, “ Some people 
seem to have been born half an hour after their time, and 
they never fetch it up all their lives.” In the present busy 
age, when business is so extended and complicated, and 
when, of course, one man is so dependent upon another, 
and oftentimes many upon one, a want of punctuality is 
not only a fault, but a vice, and a -vice which inflicts an 
injury not only upon the transgressor himself, but upon 
others who have been waiting for him. “ You have caused 
us to lose an hour,” said a gentleman to another, for 
whose appearance twelve persons had been waiting. “ Oh, 
that is impossible,” replied the laggard, “for it is only five 
minutes after the time.” “Very true,” was the rejoinder, 
“ but here are twelve of us, each of whom has lost five 
minutes.” He who keeps servants, customers, or creditors 
waiting, through his want of punctuality, can never pros- 
per. This is as irreligious as it is injurious, inasmuch as 
the apostle has commanded us to “redeem the time.” 
Order is no less essential to system and success than 
promptness and pun'’tuality. Order, it is said, is heaven’s 
first law, an aphorism as true of earth as it is of heaven, 
and as applicable to the movements of trade as of the stars. 
A place and a time for every thing, and every thing in its 
place and time, is the rule of every successful tradesman. 
A disorderly and irregular man may be diligent, that is, 
may be ever in a bustle, a very different thing from a 
well-regulated actmty, but his want of order defeats every- 
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tiling. The machinery of his habits may have velocity and 
power, but its movements are irregular and eccentric, and 
therefore unproductive, or productive only of uncertain, 
iucomplele, and sometimes mischievous, results. A dis- 
orderly man wastes not only his own time, but that of 
others who are dependent upon, and waiting for him — nor 
does the waste stop here, for what a useless expenditure 
of energ}’- and a painful reduction of comfort, are ever 
going on. 

■5. Econo7n2/ has a most powerful influence in deter- 
mining the failure or success of a young tradesman. This 
applies to personal, trade, and domestic expenses, and the 
man who would succeed in life must reduce them all to 
the lowest prudent level. In order to keep down the 
expenses of trade, he must do with as Little purchased 
help as he can; and to accomplish this, he must be a 
hard worker himself, till he has attained to that pitch of 
prosperity, when he can do more with his eyes and his ears 
than with his hands and feet. As to fo'iional expenses, 
let him avoid aU unnecessary consumption of money in 
dress and ornaments. Let it be no part of your ambition, 
young men, to be noticed and admired for matters of this 
kind. It is a veiy grovelling ambition to be complimented 
for that with \vhich the draper, the mercer, and the jewel- 
ler, may bedizen the veriest fool in existence. How mean 
and petty is foppery, compared with an enlightened mind, 
a dignified character, and the beauties of holiness. I 
am not an advocate for either meanness or slovenliness. 
Cleanliness and neatness border upon virtue, as excessive 
foppery and expensiveuess do upon vice. It is unworthy 
of a. female to be inordinately fond of dress — but for a man 
to love finery is despicable indeed. Avoid also the love of 
pleasure, for “he that loveth pleasuee shall be a 
POOE MAN.” Never were truer words uttered. The man 
who is bent upon what is called “ enjoying himself f who 
jy^'W'have his boon companions, his amusements, and his 
frequent seasons of recreation: who is fond of parties. 
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entertainments, the gaming table, the ball-room, the con- 
cert, and the theatre — is on the high road to poverty in 
this world, and to heU in the nest. Let the lover of plea- 
sure read the history of Samson in the Old Testament, and 
of the Prodigal in the New — and also let him tnm back 
to the illustrations coutaiined in the last chapter. If yon 
would have economical habits as a master, cultivate them 
as a servant. Begin now and persevere. But you must 
carry out the principle of economy into your domestic 
estahlishmenf. Frugality in the house is a virtue, and 
extravagance a vice. If you would have elegance and 
luxuries at the close of life, be content with necessaries at 
the beginning of it. He that must have superfluities at 
the beginning, vrill in all probability have scarcely com- 
forts at the end. Let your furniture, your style of living, 
your whole domestic establishment, be all arranged upon 
the principle of a rigid, though not mean economy. Never 
aim to cover over poverty by e.xtravagance, nor adopt the 
false principle that style is necessary to success. Such 
conduct often defeats its own end, by exciting suspicion 
and undermining credit. Wise creditors have keen and 
vigilant eyes, that look not only at the shop, but penetrate 
into the dining and drawing room, and that watch the 
mode of living as well as of doing business. They deal 
more readOy and upon better terms with the frugal man, 
than with the extravagant one. The basis of credit is laid 
in economical simplicity and plain living, not in substantial 
splendour, — ^just as the foimdation of a house consists of 
unadorned bricks and unsculptured stone, and not of 
carved and gilded wood. It is the diligent and frugal man 
who is considered to be the trustworthy one. But while I 
recommend economy, I would with equal force condemn 
meanness, and reprobate, with stronger language still, a 
want of principle. There have been men of fine talents, 
and otherwise excellent character, who have well-nigh 
ruined themselves by a spuit of mean and starveling 
economy, which grudged the very means of success. 
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There have been even professing Christians, and some of 
great benevolence too, who, from education or habit, have 
been so mean in some of their pecuniary transactions, as 
to throw a dark shade over their character. Econoni}^, 
when rigid, has not unfrequently degenerated into a 
sordid avarice. Hence the necessity of 5'our being on 
your guard against the meanest of all vices, the most 
despicable of all passions, and the most insatiable of all 
appetites — an excessive love of monej'. It is very strik- 
ing to observe how seemingly opposite dispositions are 
balanced in the Word of G-od. How is industry com- 
mended and slothfulness condemned in that precious 
volume, and yet in that same Book it is said, “ Labour not 
to be rich : ” “ Labour not for the bread that perisheth ; ” 

“ Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth ; ” “ They 
that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts which drown men in 
destruction ; for the love of money is the root of all evil, 
which while some have coveted after, they have erred from 
the faith, and pierced themselves through with many sor- 
rows.” Does not this look like contradiction? If it does, 
it is not so in reality. These seemingly opposing passages 
are intended to teach us that we are neither to despise money 
nor to be fond of it. Difficult I know it is to define cove- 
tousness — to draw the line with pi’ecision between the 
idolatry, and contempt, of wealth — and to state that exact 
regard to money which industry requires to stimulate and 
reward its energies, and which both reason and revelation 
justify. When, however, wealth is considered as the chief 
end of life, and is exclusively sought, to the entire neglect 
of religion — when it is pursued at the expense of principle 
and honour — when it is the first thing coveted, and the 
last thing relinquished — when it is loved for its own sake, 
instead of its uses — ^when it is hoarded for the sake of mere 
accumulation, instead of being diffused for God’s glory, 
and man’s benefit — when it is regarded as the standard of 
individual importance both for ourselves and others — it 
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lias then become tlie tyrant of the soul, which it has ensla- 
ved, it may be with fetters of silver and gold, but which is 
not the less a miserable bond-slave because of the splendour 
and value of its manacles. 

7. Ferseverance is also necessary to success. Without 
this, nothing good or great can be achieved in our world. 
Success is not so much a creation, as a gradual formation 
— a slow deposit. In business it usually proceeds on the 
principle of arithmetical progression, till at a certain stage, 
and in some few instances, it changes its ratio of increase 
to that of geometrical progression. The ascent in life is 
usually the reverse of that of a mountain. In the latter 
case the steepest part is near the snmmit ; iu the former 
at the base. Both, however, require perseverance. He 
that would succeed, must not expect to reach his object by 
a light, easy, and elastic bound, but by many a successive 
and weary step, and occasionally, perhaps, by a step back- 
wards. He must go on sometimes amidst discouragement, 
and always with labour. There are some who cannot 
succeed, because they will not wait for it. If success does 
not come at first, they will not follow after it. They are 
as impatient as the foolish child that sowed his seed in the 
morning, and went to bed hopeless and crying because he 
did not see it springing up before sunset. Be ever hope- 
ful, prayerful, and persevering. “ In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand, for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper either tliis or that, or 
whether they both shall be ahke good." “Behold the 
husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, 
and hath long patience for it. Be ye also patient.” 

8. The possession or the want of religion, will have 
considerable influence upon success or failure. Hot that 
I mean to say all religious persons will be prosperous, and 
that all irreligious ones sink to adversity. But of this we 
may be sure, that piety contains most of those qualities 
which tend to success, while oin, where it leads on, as it 
frequently does, to vice, tends to ruin. God has some 
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belter promises than of •n'ealtb and honour for liis people, 
even glory everlasting; but then, godliness, as we have 
often said, has the promise of the life that now is, as well 
as of that which is to come. Wisdom, as we saw in the 
last chapter, has riches and honour in her right hand, for 
tliose who submit to her sway. It is quite certain that 
many who have come to poverty and ruin have been 
dragged down by iniquity, while many have succeeded who 
owe their prosperity to their piety. We have examples 
of this in holy scripture. Eeligion made Joseph prosper 
in the house of Potiphar, and raised him to the eminence 
he obtained in Egypt. Eeligion elevated David to the 
throne of Israel. Eeligion made Daniel prime minister of 
Babylon. Eeligion made hTehemiah governor of Judea. 
And although we may not expect such and so great rewards, 
it may still bring prosperity. It is the parent of virtue,' 
the protector of health, the nurse of economy, the patron 
of industry, the guardian of integrity, the promoter of 
knowledge, and thus the guide to success and the helper 
of prosperity. 

And now let me set before you the two young men whom 
I have supposed to set out in life together, the one actually 
failing, and the other as really succeeding, in business. 

Eailure is a woid, in such an application of it, pregnant 
with terrors. What a variety, complication, and depth of 
sorrows, are there in that very simple, and not uncommon 
expression, “ Re has failed in hitsiness.” You are happily 
unable by reflection, may you never be able by experience, 
to grasp that comprehension of wretchedness. 

Now, young men, I present the fearful subject, the 
dreadful possibility to you, first of all, to excite a desire, 
an anxiety, an earnest solicitude, that in your case it may 
never be realized. Prevention is better than cure. It is 
easier to avert ruin by industry and economy, than to 
bring back prosperity when it has once retii'ed. Be this 
easier task, then, your first care and endeavour. Eor vou, 
ruin is yet, happily, only in picture ; a scene for the im- 
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agination to contemplate : except, indeed, as tlie reality is 
seen in the history of some acquaintance. Though it were 
not well to fill your mind with dark imaginings and gloomy 
forebodings, lest such thoughts become predictions, and 
the predictions verify, by fulfillmg themselves, — yet is it 
well to look at the dreadful picture, in order not indeed to 
quail before it, but to bring up your mind to this determina- 
tion, “ By God’s grace upon my own intelligence, industry, 
economy, and perseverance, this shall never be my lot; 
but if, in the mysteries of Providence, it should befall me, it 
shall not be made more dreadful by the venom of self- 
reproach — it shall come from the ordination of God, and 
not from my own misconduct.” 

Still I will suppose that you may, and that some of you 
mill, fail. What then? The answer to this depends upon 
the causes of the disaster. I will not deny that this, in 
some cases, is to be traced entirely to the dispensations of 
Providence, without any blame to the individual himself. 
I would not break the bruised reed, by heaping censm’e 
upon one who is an object of pity and sympathy. I would 
not pour vinegar into the wounds of his lacerated heart, 
and quite crush his broken spirits, by telling him that his 
misfortunes are his faults. If, after exercising the abilities 
and virtues of a good tradesman, after struggling hard and 
long, it should be your lot to be compelled to yield to diffi- 
culties utterly insuperable by skill and laboim, — in that 
case, first of all, bow with submission to the will of God. 
Indulge no hard thoughts of God. Keep down a gloomy 
hopelessness, a sullen despondence, a comfortless grief 
Call in religion to your aid. Open your Bible. Pour out 
your heart in prayer. Believe in God, in Providence, in 
Christ. Take it as a matter to be relied upon, that there 
is some wise and merciful end to be answered by these 
painful events. Perhaps you were setting out in life for- 
getful of God. Tou were strmng to make yourself happy 
without Him. Tou were entering upon your career in a 
state of practical atheism. Success in business would have 
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been your spiritual ruin. The gain of the ivorld would bare 
been tbe loss of your soid. God spake unto you in wliat 
you thought was your prosperit3', and you would not hear ; 
and now he calls to you in harsher tones, and says to you 
in the language of the test, consider. Consider the Author 
of your troubles — that they come from God : their cause — 
that sin is the bitter fountain of every bitter stream : their 
d-esign — to do you good : and their impressive lesson — to 
teach the vanity of all things earthly, and the necessity of 
a better portion for man’s heart. Ah I young man, you 
have indeed sorrowfully proved the imcertainty of all things 
earthly. How soon and how suddenly has the beautiful 
prospect, which expanded its varied landscape before your 
admiring eyes and glowing heart, being covered with mist 
and gloom. How have aU those ardent hopes, which such 
a scene inspired, withered in your soul and left it blcali 
and desolate. W^ell, amidst the fragments of your broken 
cisterns, now look up to the great fountain of happiness, 
pouring out its never-failing streams before you. Earth 
has failed : now turn to heaven. The world has disappoint- 
ed you; now turn to religion. The creature has forsaken 
you; now turn to the Creator. All is not lost. 

Besides, you may yet recover. You have failed— but it 
is in early life, not in its decline. You have the main por- 
tion of existence yet before you, and have health and 
vigour on your side and in your favour ; and, in the case 
I am supposing, with your character unimpaii’ed and your 
principles unsuspected. It may be only a step back to 
spring forward with greater vigour. It may be prosperity 
postponed, not put off for ever. This painful experience 
might be necessary for you. It may be to prevent a 
sudden plethora which would have been fatal to you. 
Abandon not hope then. Do not let the main-spring be 
broken. Give not yourself to despair. The sun is not 
gone down, but is only veiled with a cloud. Begin afresh — 
make good use of your experience. Look up for God’s 
blessing; and you will have it. 
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Eut -wliere tlie failure is the result of blame-iivorthy 
conduct, u-hat shall be said? Even here I would not be 
harsh, severe, and reproachful ; but would blend tender- 
ness with fidelity. Be humble before God. Your want of 
attention, industry, and economy, is a' sin to be confessed 
to Him, as well as a matter to be bewailed on your own 
account. You have neglected God’s commands, as well as 
3"our own interests. You have abused the gifts of Provi- 
dence, gs well as trifled with your own happiness. And 
you cannot be in a right state of mind unless there be 
penitence, humiliation, and confession. God is displeased 
with you ; and you must seek his forgiveness through faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. You must take care to blame 
j’-onrself, not God, for your present situation. Especially 
must you be careful not to apply to wrong sources of relief. 
Misfortune and misconduct have led, in thousands of instan- 
ces, to drinking. Broken in fortune, and equally broken 
in spirits, men have endeavoured to gain a momentary 
oblivion of their sorrows in the exhilaration or stupefaction 
of intoxicating liquor. Dreadful resort ! What is this but 
to add crime to misery ; and, when the effect of the poison- 
ous draught is over, to overwhelm the miserable dupe of 
intoxication with sorrows envenomed by the stings of re- 
morse ! It is, indeed, a horrible idea, but one that is often 
realised, that drtmkenness should select some of its many 
victims from the ranks of misfortune, and thus complete 
the ruin which incompetency or indolence had begun, by 
depriving the subject of it of all power and all disposition 
to repair the mischief which his vices had entaUpd. 

But I now, in contrast, take up the case of those who 
succeed ; a happy, and I rejoice to think, not a very small 
class. It is a delightful, and to you, my young friends, an 
encouraging thought, that success, varied of course in 
degrees, is the rule, and failure the exception. Conceive 
then of the man who, by the blessing of God upon his 
ability, industry, and economy, makes good his ground, 
and advances in life to respectable competency ; perhaps 
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to affluence. The Scriptures call upon him to be joyful, a 
state of mind, in u-hieh, without such call, he is likely to 
be found. A Christian is to be joyful not only in, but/b?*, 
his prosperity. His joy, however, should be a religious, 
not a sensual joy. He is not to express his delight by 
convivialiiy, extravagance, splendour, and all the other 
delights of sense and taste. He is piously to trace up all 
his prosperity to God. He is not boastfully to look round 
upon his possessions, and say, “ My own hand hath gotten 
me this and thus, to use the language of the prophet, 
“ Sacrifice unto their oxon net, and hum incense to their 
drag, hecause hy them their portion is fat, and their meat 
plenteous.'' Hab. i. 16. Let your joy be subordinate to 
a higher and nobler felicity — mean the felicity derived 
from true religion. Prosperity, if it has its joys, has also 
its snares. It is, as regards the moral character — the 
interests of the soul, and man’s eternal destiny — a most 
perilous condition. “How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God. It is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” “The 
prosperity of fools shall slay them.” Multitudes have 
lost their souls in gaining a fortune. Their wealth has 
been their curse: their gold, the weight that dragged 
them down to perdition. And after all, “What shall it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?” The whole world is no more compensation for the 
loss of the soul, than a feather or a grain of sand. “ Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added to you.” Be made happy by 
religion. “ Bejoice in the Lord, and again, I say, rejoice.” 

But the best way to use, to enjoy, and even to preserve 
prosperity, is to sanctify it by true religion, and to employ it 
for Christian liberality. Set out in life with the intelligent, 
deliberate, and fixed determination, that if you should 
succeed in business, your prosperity shall in due measure 
be consecrated to the cause of God and man. Already 

V 
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make up your mind to this opinion, that the chief design, 
and highest enjojunent of wealth, is diffusion, rather than 
accunndation. Instead of admiring the men whom you 
see living in splendid houses, rolling about in gay equipages, 
and faring sumptuousl}'^ every day ; but who all tliis while 
are known by their grandeur, but not by their public spirit, 
liberality, and good works — fix your delighted gaze upon 
those nobler spiiats, who while sustaining with propriety, 
yet simplicity, the rank which Providence has assigned to 
them in society, are economical that they might be liberal, 
and are redeeming time from business, ease, and elegant 
retirement, to glorify God and bless their species. Look 
at the Howards, the Wilherforces, the Thorntons, the 
Wilsons, the [Reynolds — men who gave their talents, their 
influence, and their lives, to the slave, the prisoner, and the 
debtor, — who renounced, in some cases, the gains of busi- 
ness for the pursuits of benevolence ; and in others, carried 
it on, to have larger means to assist the cause of humanity 
and religion, — who lived for others rather than for them- 
selves, — and who had far more enjoyment while they lived, 
and will ever have far more honour after their death, than 
the sordid and selfish, whose wealth, while it did little to 
make them happy or respected upon earth, will neither 
preserve their names from oblivion, nor yield them a frag- 
ment of reward in heaven. 

Wait not till you are rich before you begin to be bene- 
volent. Let the beginnings of your success be consecrated 
by the beginnings of your devotedness. I knew a Chris- 
tian philanthropist who set out in life b}’' consecrating a 
tenth of his income to God. He did this when he had but 
a hundred a year. He became at length possessed of eight 
thousand a year, and having no children, he did not then 
satisfy himself with the tithe, as he had commenced, but 
spent less than two thousand a year on his own simple and 
elegant establishment, and gave all the rest away. How 
much happier,^ as well as holier, was that Christian man 
than those who hoard for rhey know not who— or than 
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those Trho lavish their vrealth. on splendour, luxury, aud 
pleasure : and, oh ! the different reception he will meet 
with at the bar of God, where wealth must be accounted 
for — and in eternity, where the successful, but irreligious 
worldling will remember, and be punished for, his unsanc- 
tified prosperity ! 

And now let me remind you of another reference of this 
alternative of failure or success — mean to the great trial 
ever going on in this world, and which must issue in the 
ruin or the salvation of your immortal soul. You are here 
upon a probation for eternity. Your chief business is reli- 
gion — ^your supreme object should be immortality. He 
that is enabled to repent, to believe, and to lead a holy 
life, notwithstanding the temptations by which he is sur- 
rounded — who thus obtains the salvation that is in Christ 
J esus, with eternal glory — though he should fail in every 
thing else, may look round upon the wreck of all his hopes, 
prospects, and fortunes, exulting even now in the greatness 
and the grandeur of his success— and shall stan^ at the 
last daj', upon the ashes of the globe, after the general 
conflagration, exclaiming, “ I have lost nothing ^ While 
he who so far succeeds as to gain every thing else that is 
dear to ambition, to avarice, and to sensuality, but fails to 
obtain the one thing needful — the salvation of his soul — 
stands now, amidst all his prosperity, a miserable instance 
of failure in all the great objects of man’s immortal being 
— shall be seen in the day of judgment, a rained and lost 
immortal — and shalhwander for ever through the universe, 
with this awful exclamation, “ I have voluhtaeily, de- 

LIBEEATEIiT, AND lEEECOVEEABIiY IHCUEEEX) A EAILUEE, 
WHICH WILL EEQUIEE AN ETEENITY TO HNDEESTAND, AND 
AN ETEENITY TO DEPLOEE.” 
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THE YOUNG MAN EMIGEATING TO A FOEEIGN COUNTEY. 


“ "Vniitlier shall I go from thy Spirit ? Or whither shall I flco from thy 
presence ? 

If I ascend np into heaven, thon art there; if I mate my bedinheU, 
behold thou art there. 

"If I take the wings of the morning and dweU in the uttermost parts of 
the sen, even there shall thy hand lead me and thy right hand shaE hold 
me." Psalm e wriv . 7-10. 

God made this tvorld to be inhabited, and did not intend 
that it should ever remain an untenanted house, to be 
occupied only by beings who have no minds to understand 
his nature, no hearts to love him for his favours, and no 
tongues to spealr his praise. To man as well as to the 
inferior creatures he said, “Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth.” And yet at this period of our 
planet’s history, nearly six thousand years after the fitting 
up of the globe for man’s residence, there are vast tracts 
of the earth, amounting to islands and continents, occupied 
only by birds, beasts, and reptiles. Tet even the fact of 
these desolations subserves a moral purpose, inasmuch as 
they corroborate the chronology of the Bible ; for upon 
the acknowledged principles of the increase of population, 
the date of the commencement of our race could not be 
much otherwise than that assigned to it in revelation. 
These now unpeopled regions must have been long since 
filled up, had the world been much older than is asserted 
in the Mosaic history of creation. Upon the same princi- 
ples it is evident that this world cannot continue an 
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indefinite period, at least 'witliout some depopulating pro- 
cess Tvitli whicli rre are unacquainted in the world’s 
history. 

Our earth is yet to "yield its increase,” — the Trans- 
atlantic world, capable of sustaining half the present 
i)opulation of the globe, but till lately tenanted only by 
savages in the north, and a half-civilized race in the south 
— ^yea, till within four centuries unknown to all the other 
people on the face of the globe: the island continent of 
blew Holland, with only a scattered sprinlding of savages 
for its aboriginal inhabitants; the Polynesian groups of 
insular abodes of our race : with all other yet uninhabited 
spots of earth where means of support and occupation for 
man can be obtained, are to be covered with an intelligent, 
busy population ; and where now the forest throws its dark 
shadow over its innumerable flying or creeping tribes — or 
where the wilderness is the range of herds of untamed 
beasts — or where the jungle afibrds a shelter to the tiger, 
the elephant, or the serpent — there shall the dwellings of 
men and the sanctuaries of G-od be seen ; and the hum of 
commerce, and the anthems of religion be heard. 

The replenishing of our earth is going forward : never 
more rapidly than in the day and from the countrj’^ in 
which we live. Colonization and emigration are two of 
the grandest features of our age. Infant kingdoms are 
being born to Britain, and our country is becoming the 
mother of nations. Myriads and myriads, year after 
year, are wafted not only in ships, but we might almost 
say in fleets, to the shores of America, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The vast tide of population is flowing westward 
to relieve our somewhat overcrowded towns and cities, and 
to found' new towns and cities in the wilds of those distant 
realms. Thus are the plans of Providence carried out, to 
have a peopled world instead of a wilderness ; and thus are 
the predictions of holy writ accomplished, which assure 
us that the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth. 
Every thing falls into the current of God’s gracious pur- 
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poses tOTrards our dark disordered world — every Ihing 
indicates human improvement and the progress of social 
existence — every thing flows in the direction of the Bible, 
and harmonises with its tendency, design, and announce- 
ments — every thing is making way for the universal spread 
and triumph of religion, for the reign of Christ, for the 
millennial glory and the jubilee of the world. 

You, my friends, some of yon at least, may by joining 
the multitude of emigrants be instrumental in this great 
work of replenisliing the earth with people, and, by true 
religion, of carrying the light of divine truth to the ends of 
the earth. 

This, then, is the subject of the present chapter : — The 
Young Man emigrating to a foreign land. 

In treating this subject, I shall consider 

First, his decision. I will suppose the resolve is taken 
— the plan laid — the purpose unalterable. But what has 
led to it? There are various and very different motives 
and grounds for such a step. In some cases it is obedience 
to the stern dictate of necessity. Misconduct at home 
renders it matter of compulsion rather than of choice, to 
go abroad ; it is a flight rather than a voluntary departure. 
Eeputation may have been lost, and lost also the hope of 
retrieving it here. This is a painful case — but not a hope- 
less one. If this be your condition, you will have abundant 
and most favourable opportunities for rectifying what is 
amiss, without being subject to the suspicion, neglect, re- 
bukes, and frowns of those who knew you in your better 
days. On your voyage reflect upon your conduct, review 
the past. Dare to look back. "When pacing the deck at 
night, or lying in your hammock, or listening to the awful 
roar of the tempest, not knowing but you may be soon 
swallowed up in those billows which are raging around 
you, and which, every now and then are breaking over 
your trembling vessel, repent before God — seek his par- 
doning mercy through Christ — and implore his Holy 
Spirit to help you first to resolve upon amendment, and 
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then to carry out your resolution. Determine to begin a 
neu- life in a new world. Desolve to set out afresh. 
There is hope for you yet. Carry a Bible with you — 
read it — and make it your counsellor, comforter, and com- 
panion. You have neglected religion, and your sins have 
found you out. You are in imminent danger of becoming 
worse instead of better for the change. Bad companions 
may have been your ruin. You will now be broken off 
from their circle — but then, unless you are firm, you will 
find worse where you are going. You have neglected reli- 
gion, and this has been your bane. How take it up, and 
it will not onlj' reclaim and reform jmu, but it will be your 
friend in reference to things seen and temporal, as well as 
things eternal. If you are wise, you will turn this dire 
nocessit}' of leaving youi’ country into a means of obtaining 
the signal blessing of the salvation of your soul. I knew 
a youth, the son of an eminently holy minister, who ran a 
profligate course till his crimes cast him as a convict upon 
the shore of a foreign land, where he reflected upon his 
course — became a penitent — and died, we hope, a sincere 
Christian. Hor is this the only case of the same kind I 
have known. Even our penal colonies, notwithstanding 
the enormities of the transportation system, have thus 
furnished instances of reclaimed convicts, who have risen 
to respectability and wealth. The veriest outcast of society 
may recover. Beformation is not impossible in the worst 
of cases. 

But there may be another kind of necessity that is 
driving you away from your native shores. You have 
failed at the outset of life. Your prospects have faded — 
your fortunes have been broken, and now, with the hope 
of repairing them, you are going to a foreign land. If this 
has happened through your own misconduct, you too must 
be humbled before God, and invoke his forgiveness ; and 
when you have done this, but not till tlien, you may seek 
his blessing upon the step you are taking. Employ much 
of your time also in a severe inquiry into your habits. 
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Detect, as you easily may, the cause of failure, and 
determine to remove it. The same cause, if carried to a 
distant land, vill produce the same effects there. Change 
of country vill not he of the slightest benefit to you with- 
out a change of conduct. Indolence and extravagance 
will as certainly bring ruin in Australia as in England. 
You miist alter, and may. A new sphere of action will 
present a new opportunity for alteration, and a new motive. 
But should your failure be the result of no fault of yours, 
trust in God. Earnestly pray for his help and blessing. 
Leave your country with hope. It may be that too 
neglected religion in your happier days. If so, now tahe 
it up. I say to you also, carry with you a Bible, and a 
few religious books. Have the moral courage not to be 
ashamed of being seen with these silent companions. You 
will find many on board who will ridicule you, but then 
shall they laugh you out of your convictions? Will you 
be afraid of a sneer, when your soul and salvation are at 
stake ? Do not put off the subject of religion till you land. 
This will be to ensure the neglect of it. Your mind will 
then be so hurried in seeking employment, and be so taken 
up with the novelties of a foreign country, as to have little 
leisure or inclination for attending to spiritual things. 
With religion in your heart, you may step ashore in 
Hew Zealand or in America, with the hope that God will 
befriend you in the land of your adoption ; and that the 
tide of your affairs will there turn in your favour. 

But by far the largest class of emigrants is composed 
of those who go out with a spirit of adventure, with the 
hope of doing better for themselves abroad than at home. 
Every department of action is here so crowded — competi- 
tion is so fierce— and situations of advantage are so rare, 
that they have little hope of success at home, and turn 
their attention to one or other of our rising colonies. I 
know not that such persons are to be blamed ; and yet is 
it a step to be taken with much deliberation, caution, and 
prayer. Where a young mac has an opportunity of doing 
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•well for Hmself in liis o-srn co'untry, there seems no reason, 
except it be an inordinate ambition or a love of adventure, 
that leads him to another land. Neither of these impulses 
is a very sufficient one for expatriation. There ■will always 
be found an adequate number of those who really are not 
doing very well here, and could do a great deal better 
abroad, to keep up the stream of emigration, without their 
going who are doing well at home. There is great -wisdom 
in the advice, to “ let well alone-” A love of change is a 
dark portent in the character of any young man. He that 
goes abroad for this, •will soon come back again from the 
same impulse. There is nothing which a young man 
should more earnestly dread, nothing he should more 
assiduously watch against, nothing he should more reso- 
lutely resist, than this versatility: it will be fatal to all 
his hopes and prospects. StUl there are very many cases 
in which it is not only justifiable, but even commendable, 
to emigrate: and when the character and conduct are 
good — where there are those qualities of mind which are 
likely to make the individual a blessing to the land to 
which he is going, as well as a benefit to his own fataily 
and fortune, we cannot but approve the decision. 

Secondly, Having thus distinguished between the dif- 
ferent classes of emigrants, I now shall speak of their 

■ TEIAXS. 

In most cases there is the separation from friends. 
Not unfrequently the emigrant has to tear himself from 
the arms and fond embrace of a loving and beloved 
mother, and from the warm gi’asp of an affectionate 
father; and he who has outgrown or outlived all sensi- 
bilities of this nature, gives poor evidence of right feeling 
of any kind, and holds out faint hope of being likely to 
obtain God’s blessing upon his future course. Adieu is 
always a sad sound, when parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, are parting ; but especially when, in all proba- 
bility, they are parting for ever. And besides this, is it 
nothing to expatriate ourselves from our native landP 
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"Wlij, tlie irrational creatures love tlic spot of tlieir birtli, 
and their early dvrelling ; and this is an instinct vrhicli man 
sliai’es vitb them. It is long before the charms of those 
expressions cease to he felt, “Sly country and my father’s 
house.” I can fancy the thoughtful emigrant watching 
from the deck of his vessel, with tearful eyes and intense 
feeling, the receding shores of his native land — seeing her 
green fields and white clifis, her steeples and her houses, 
becoming more and more dim — straining his eyes still to 
see the last speck of land that is distinctly visible — and then 
looking upon the mighty waste of waters, till in an agony 
ho exclaims, “Land of my fathers, and art thou gone?” 
Then the voyage — its length-cits inconvenience — its hard 
fare and want of accommodations — its sca-sickness, and 
other indescribable annoyances — its often disagreeable com- 
panions and uncongenial society. These things end, but 
only to be exchanged, in many cases, for trials of another 
kind. Oh, to light upon a new world, alike unknowing 
and unknown — to be a stranger in a strange land, with no 
one to recognise or smile upon him — to be informed that 
some whom he expected to welcome him on these distant 
shores, are either dead or removed to another place ; and 
to meet no one to stretch out the hand of friendship, or to 
impress the seal of love — to have to seek employment 
where perhaps the labour market is overstocked, and to 
be long without finding occupation — to see the little stock 
of money well-nigh spent without any means of replenish- 
ing it — to find all the dreams of colonial prosperity nothing 
but dreams, and see all the hopes of immediate success, so 
long and so confidently cherished, vanish like the baseless 
fabric of a vision — to discover too late, or at any rate to 
begin to think, he has made a mistake in leaving his native 
country — these, aU these, are among the trials which 
many of our emigrants have to endure. And even where 
they are not altogether of so drear}’ an aspect as this, yet are 
they, except in rare cases, many more and far greater than 
the most sober calculation b.ad expected. A very largo 
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proportion of tlie settlers bare their location in such thinly 
peopled spots, as to he miles apart from their nearest 
neighbour — and have to endure so many privations as to 
be almost reduced to the barest necessaries of existence. 

If the man be a Clu-istian, u'ho loves the house of G-od 
— the means of grace — the ministry of the Word — the 
oversight and conversation of a faithful pastor — and the 
fellowship of saints, he feels in addition a deprivation of 
all these. He dwells perhaps in a spot of which he may 
say, 

“ The sound of the church-going hell, 
niese Tallejs and rocks never heard; 

IS'ever sighed at the sound of tho knell, 
l\or stoiled when the Sabbath appeared.” 

To hear a sermon, he must travel perhaps miles, and to 
break the bread of communion with the saints, he must 
travel stiU farther. Such are but a few of the trials of an 
emigrant’s life. I could tell a tale of woe connected with 
some who have gone out from my own church, which 
would harrow up your feelings to a degree of intense 
suffering. Hot, however, that affliction often falls with 
such weight as it has done in the case to which I now 
allude. 

Such things should make you cautious how you deter- 
.mine to encounter them, and should prepare your mind 
for the struggle, by laying up a good store of consolation 
for the evil day. And what can this be but religion P The 
trials of very many emigrants are fewer and lighter than I 
have described ; and I have drawn the picture tlius darkly, 
not to prevent expatriation, nor to fill the emigrant’s mind 
with dark misgivings, but to check that proneness to think 
a foreign shore a fairy land, in which so many indulge. 
The danger lies on the side of thinking too lightly of the 
trials of such a life, and not preparing for them, rather 
than on the side of having' too gloomy an apprehension of 
them. 

Thirdly, It is a part of fidelity to remind you of your 
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DANGEES. It would uot be kind to attempt to fill your 
mind with the peiils of the ocean, and the dangers of 
shipwreck, or the other casualities of a voyage. Hor is 
it probable that you will be called to a calamity so fear- 
ful. I know not the proportion of fatal voyages to suc- 
cessful ones, but I should suppose they are not as one to a 
hundred. So that apprehension of this kind need not 
greatly alarm you. Still, your vessel may founder at sea, 
or be wrecked on some foreign shore, and it is well, by sin- 
cere and humble piety, to be prepared for the worst. Reli- 
gion will enable you to meet death at sea in the storm, as 
well as in the calm on dry land. An eminent Christian 
minister, in the prospect of a voyage, when contemplating 
the possibility of shipwreck, recorded thus his feelings 
under the possibility of such a catastrophe, “ How willingly 
should I embrace that wave, which instead of landing me 
at Liverpool, should land me in heaven.” The Rev. Mr. 
^lackenzie, who was lost in the Pegasus, on his way from 
Leith to London, was seen, when the vessel was sinking, 
divested of all fear for himself, calmly directing the minds 
of his perishing feUow-passengers to look by faith to Jesus, 
and thus prepare for that eternity on which in a few mo- 
ments they were about to enter. See what religion can do 
for its possessors amidst the roar of the tempest, or when 
the ocean is opening its mouth to swallow them up. Could 
you, thus hopefully and peacefully descend into a watery 
grave ? 

But death sometimes comes on board an emigrant ship 
which escapes the tempest. To die at sea is no uncom- 
mon thing. Heath, like its Omnipotent Lord and Con- 
queror, often walks the waves, and approaches the 
affrighted mariners, and steps aboard the vessel, not how- 
ever as in the case of Jesus on the lake of Gennesareth, to 
relieve, but to confirm the feais of those who watch his 
approach. To a good man ther° is nothing very terrible 
in this. True it is that the ocean is not the house, nor a 
ship the chamber, in which any one would choose to 
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endure liis last sickness and meet the last enemy. But a 
believing sense of God’s presence and love — a peaceful 
repose on the bosom of Christ’s mercy — and the prospect 
of a glorious immortality — can make a death-bed easy even 
there. And the real Christian can endure without dismay 
the thought of sleeping in the bottom of the ocean, amidst 
the monsters of the deep, instead of a sepulchre on dry 
land — assured that at the resurrection morning, “ the sea 
will give up the dead which are in it.” 

These, however, are not the greatest or most imminent 
dangers to which you will be exposed ; or those of which 
you should be most afraid ; or against which you need to 
be most impressively and anxiously warned by your friends. 
Perils of a moral kind, and fearful ones too, wOl beset 
your path. 

What a mixture of society is to be found in every emi- 
grant ship that floats its living cargo to a distant shore. 
There you will probably find the vicious of both sexes — 
the infidel, the debauchee, the gambler, the drunkard — 
the men of aU principles and of no principle — the men of 
bankrupt fortune, and, what is worse, of bankrupt charac 
ter. And not unlikely wiU “ the strange woman” be there, 
“whose lips drop as a honey-comb, and whose mouth is 
smoother than oil, but whose end [to you as well as to 
herself, if you are ensnared by her] is bitter as wormwood, 
sharp as a two-edged sword; whose feet go down to 
death, and her steps take hold of hell,” vrith those also 
whom she inveigles. In the best appointed ships will be 
found society, with which if you associate, it may imperil 
your morals and ruin your character and your hopes for 
both worlds. An association of this kind being once 
formed, you cannot avoid its contaminating influence for 
a single day. Tou cannot get away from it, if you would. 
The tempter is ever in sight — ever at your elbow and your 
ear. There is no wider range for you to move in than the 
vessel which contains you both. The danger is thus greater 
than can be described or imagined. It will follow you 
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fisliorc — it will affect your cliaracter and conduct when you 
land, and influenee all your future destiny. If then you 
have the least regard to your welfare, be vigilant, be 
cautious. Gro to the scene of danger aware of it,- and look 
up to God to preserve you. Pray to him to spread over 
you the shield of his omnipotence. 

Should you however escape this danger on board ship, 
it will meet you on your landing. Our colonies are not 
onl}^ a field of enterprise for adventurers, whether they be 
the sober and industrious seeking a legitimate and ample 
scope for their energies and their hopes, or for the reckless 
and desperate, throwing the dice for their last chance; but 
also the retreat of the prodigal and the profligate, where 
they may hide their shame and pursue their vicious career, 
unknown and unobstructed. In addition to this, there is 
in our penal colonies the infection diffused by the ship-loads 
of moral feculence which arc landed from the ships that 
convey thither our convicts. In these situations a young 
man viciously disposed will have every opportunity for 
gratifying his animal appetites, unrecognised bj^ friends, 
and uurcstained by strangers. 

But there are also dangers of another type than these. 
In a country, the population of which, even as regards its 
better portions, are to a certaiu extent a vast company of 
adventurers, who are all beginning life afresh and struggling 
hard amidst many difficulties to root themselves in the land 
of their adoption, there is likely to be acquired a peculiar 
hardness and selfishness of characicr, very unfriendl}’- to 
tlie tender affections of the heart, the amenities of life, and 
the spiritual exercises of true religion. The thorns of 
worldly cares, and the stony ground of earthly-mindedness, 
are but too common every where, but especiffily there, and 
prevent the growth of the good seed of piety and virtue. 
Failures are common, and sound principle is soon under- 
mined; and in the hard struggle and anxious effort for 
success, every object but those which pertain to the present 
world, is lost sight of. The flattering pictures of colonial life 
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and prosperity, wliicli tlie imagination of many had drawn, 
in which they dreamed of immediate and certain success, 
without fear and almost without labour, are all found to he 
illusions of the fancy, and they are ready to lie down in 
despair, or to adopt any course, however dishonourable or 
even dishonest, not, indeed, to gain a fortune, which was 
once their espeetation, hut a hare living, which is now 
their highest, yea, only hope. How unfavourable is such 
a situation to the cultivation of piety or even of virtue. 

To all this must now he added the new temptations 
and perils which the discovery of the gold deposits has 
thrown in the way of emigrants. The stream of popula- 
tion swollen, and quickened in its course, is flowing with 
dangerous rapidity towards the auriferous regions, floating 
some to prosperity, and more to ruin for both worlds. It 
will prove a fatal Maelstrom to multitudes. Guard against 
the influence of these new visions of wealth. Let not your 
imaginations be filled with the day-dreams and fascinations 
of this modern El-Dorado; nor allow yourselves to be 
allured with eager anticipations to its golden shores. That 
Providence has some great ends to be answered by this 
new chapter in our world’s history there can be no doubt ; 
and that some must be employed as instruments to work 
out its plans is equally clear. But be you not in haste to 
press into its service. Let the tales of hardship, and of 
disease, and of death, and of failure, which come from the 
“diggings,” cool' the ardour produced by the reports of 
sudden wealth, and balance the gainful side of the account. 
Think of the peril to character which is produced by such 
a state of things ; — the lust of gold — the selfishness of dis- 
position — the jealousy and envy — the grasping covetous- 
ness, or the reckless extravagance, and .the aH but certain 
neglect of every thing but gold, which even success is hkely 
to produce. Such a state of society is the worst possible 
mould in which character can be formed. Avoid it, there- 
fore, and be contented with avocations which, if they are 
far less lucrative, are, at the same time far less perilous. If, 
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liowerer, your course should seem to lie that way, enter 
upon the scene of dangers duly aware of its perils, and 
looking up to, God for protection, and combining watchful- 
ness with prayer. To persons in such a situation the 
question applies with awful and alarming force ,' — “ Wliai 
shall it profit a- man, if he gain the whole world and lose 
his oton soul, or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” 

TVhat carries the dangers of all this to the highest pitch 
is the absence, in many parts of our colonies, especially in 
the gold regions, of the means of grace, the ordinances of 
public worship, tlie fellowship of saints, and the oversight 
of ministers. How difficult is it here, even in this highly 
favoured land, by the aid of all these, to keep down sin and 
to maintain a due regard to the claims of religion and mo- 
rality. But how much worse would things be without this. 
There can be no question that the observance of the Sabbath, 
the power of the pulpit, and the restraint of Christian 
example, tend greatly to moralize and purify the life even 
where they do not renew the heart — to restrain the sinner 
where they do not convert him, and to keep down the over- 
flowings of ungodliness where they do not spread out the 
beauties of lioliness. It is true, that through the voluntary 
energies of almost aU denominations of professing Chris- 
tians, the deficiency of the means of grace, in our principal 
colonial establishments, is being in some considerable mea- 
sure supplied. But stUl how many emigrants are there 
who go out into the wild, who are not within a day’s 
journey of a place of Christian worship, and scarcely hear 
a sermon in a 3’ear. 

" Oh, think of those who pino to hear. 

Far from their native shores exiled, 

A pastor's voice amidst the wild." 

What is there in such circumstances to aid the struggles 
of the soul after good principles and habits here, or salva- 
tion hereafter ? And even where the means of grace are 
within reach, they are, it must be confessed, too often of 
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that feeble and inefficient character, so unhappily a con- 
trast with those once enjoyed in the mother country, 
which renders them neither attractive nor influential. 

Such, then, are some of the dangers to which the 
emigrant is exposed : and I now proceed, — 

Fourthly. To ofier him some couitsels and dieec- 
Tioxs. There are, as regards religion, two distinct 
classes of emigrants. 

There are some who are not living imder the influence 
of tme religion. Some of you, who shall read these pages, 
answer too justly to this description. You know you are 
not yet brought to repentance towards God, and faith in 
the Lord J esus Christ : that you are not yet led to acknow- 
ledge God in all yom- ways, to live habitually in his fear 
and favoui’, and to enjoy the comforts of the Holy Spirit. 
Going out from yom- own country to a foreign land— 
u ithout the guidance cf religion ! Going to encounter the 
peiils of the ocean and the dangers of shipwreck— without 
the presence of religion ! Going to quit the home of your 
fathers, £md sojourn in a strange land— without the com- 
panionship of religion ! Going to encounter aU the trials, 
the perplexities, the difficulties of an emigrant’s life — with- 
out the consolations of religion .' How forlorn a condition ! 
•How desolate a lot! Ho acknowledgment of God — no 
trust in him ^no prayer to him — no communion with him — 
no expectation from him ! Ho preparation of mind to see 
his immensity shadowed forth in the boundless expanse 
of the ocean to hear his awful power, grandeur, and 
majesty proclaimed in the tempest, the thunder-storm, 
and the water-spout — to trace his wisdom and goodness 
in the varied products of new countries — to contemplate 
his glory and realise his presence everywhere ! Unhappy 
man! You are indeed to be pitied. The world is all 
before you, but no Providence to be your guide, and 
direct you where to choose. Oh, pause and ponder upon 
your condition, and the ways of your feet. WiU you, 
dare you, can you go out without God? Without God 

Q 
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to guide and protect and bless you? And if -mthout God 
as a friend, with him as an enemy ! 

Do you forget it is God’s world yon live in, and God’s 
country to which you are going? And how can you 
think of going to it without asking his leave, imploring his 
guidance, and seeking his blessing? Eecollect you are 
dependent every moment upon him, and all your future 
destiny is to be decided by him. He can raise you to 
prosperity or depress you to the lowest adversity. He 
can frustrate or promote all your schemes ; disappoint or 
realise all your hopes. 

Before you quit your native shore, then, yield your- 
selves unto God, “ Remember your Creator, note, in the 
days of your youth, before the evil days come" You are 
busy in preparing for the voyage, and are engaged in the 
sohcitudes of the outfit. Eeligion — true, vital, experi- 
mental, decided religion, is the best preparation, the most 
important outfit. Determine, by God’s grace, not to leave 
your country an enemy to him, lest he send the whirlwind 
as his messenger to arrest you on the sea, or ruin to over- 
tal:e you on the dry land. Go forth rather as his servant’ 
his friend, and his son, that to you may be applied the 
beautiful language of the poet : — 

“ His are the mountains : and the valleys his : 

His the resplendent rivers ; his to call 
With a propriety that none can claim. 

But he who lifts an unpresnmptnous eye, 

And smiling says, ‘ My Father made them all.' " 

Let the voice of friendship prevail, and the anxiety of 
ministerial fidelity be successful, in persuading you imme- 
diately to be reconciled to God thi’ough faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. Present, in sincerity and earnestness, the 
prayer of Moses, “ If thy presence go not vrith me, carry 
me not up hence.” You shall not ask in vain, for the 
answer shall come, “ My presence shall go with thee, and 
I will give thee rest.” Exodiis xxxiii. 14, 15. You will 
leave all other friends behind you, but your best Priend 
will go with you, and he will be more to you than father. 
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mother, brother, and sisters. Should you determine to 
act upon this advice, then all which will now be addressed 
to the nest class of exiles will also appertain to you. 

Many emigrants are already true Christians, and will go 
out as such. To this class I now address myself, with 
affectionate solicitude for your welfare in both worlds. 

First of all, I would make a few remarks in the way of 
C 0 N 30 LATI 0 K. In your present circumstances you neeA 
it, and you may have it. I trust you have the peace 
which arises from the testimony of your conseience, that 
in leaving your country you are following the leadings of 
Providence, and that you see the cloudy pillar moving 
before you: that it is a lawful object you are pursuing, 
and one on which 3'ou may confidently ask God’s blessing. 
This settled, you have in that one thought, “ I am where 
God led me,” a world of consolation. In the wreck of 
either your vessel or j'our fortunes, you may then be calm 
and satisfied, for no remorse will increase your terrors or 
aggravate your sorrows. 

Hext you may, and should, refiect with comfort upon 
the omnipresence of God. This is one of the main props 
of aU religion, whether in the way of holy fear or sacred 
pleasure — whether with angels in heaven, or with man 
upon earth. It was the saying of a Jewish Rabbi, “If 
every man would eonsider God to be the great eye of the 
world, watching perpetually over all our actions, and that 
his hand is indefatigable, and his ear ever open, possibly 
sin might be extirpated from the face of the earth.” This 
is going too far, but it is impressive. Yes, God is ever}* 
where present, though invisible to us. "Were the emigrant 
to leave his God, when he left his country, what crowds 
of sinners would flee from the presence of the Lord, and 
escape from the vigilance of his watchful eye — but what 
Christian would go? Pious youth, God goes with -you — 
wherever you go, he is there before you in all the glory of 
his attributes, in all the tenderness of his love, in all the 
faithfulness of his promises, and in all the watchfulness of 
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Ms projidence.- JBe tliis your comfort, you cannot flee 
from Ms presence. And as God goes witli you, so does 
your gracious Eedeemer, in all Ms offices, cbaracters, and 
endearments. So does the Holy Spirit, with all Ms influ- 
ences so does your Bible— rso does the throne of grace— 
so does the fellowship of saints, at least to most places. 
1 on thus cany your best friends, your richest treasures, 
your dearest comforts, your safest protection with you. 
Without these no sun would be bright ; no scenery beau- 
tiful ; no air balmy ; no society agreeable ; and no success 
joyful ; but with these, consolation might be found on the 
most desolate shores, and in the most dreary scenes of 
nature or of Providence. All places are equally near to 
heaven, and all equally accessible to the falling rays of its 
glory now. On board the ship ; amidst a wicked crew and 
noisy passengers, he can be with yon; and equally so in 
the rising population of some colonial town, or in the 
dreary wild of some colonial desert. In the deepest soli- 
^de you may use the language wMch the poet has put 
into the lips of Alexander Selkirk, when dwelling alone. on 
the island of Juan Fernandez : — 

** There's mercy in every place, 

And mercy (encouraging thought !) 

Gives even affliction a grace. 

And reconciles man to his Jot. 

The sea-fowl is gone to her nest. 

The beast is laid down in his lair, 

Ev'n here is a season of rest, 
find I to my cabin repair,*' 

You remember perhaps the anecdote of Mungo Park, 
the African traveller, which I have given in my work 
entitled, The Aotjhg Man eeoxt Home.** He was in 
the heart of Africa, alone and unprotected. He had just 
been robbed and stripped by a ferocious banditti, and the 
following is the account he gives of Ms feelings, and his 
relief: "After they were gone, I sat for some time, look- 
ing around me with amazement and terror. Whichever 
way I turned, nothing appeared but danger and difficulty. 
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I saw myself in the midst of a vast wilderness, in the 
depth of the rainy season, naked and alone, surrounded 
by savage animals, and men sliU more savage. I was five 
hundred miles from the nearest European settlement. All 
these circumstances crowded at once on my recollection, 
and I confess that my spirit began to fail me. I con- 
sidered my fate as certain, and that I had no alternative 
but to lie down and perish. The influence of beli- 
GION, 1ioioeve7', aided and supported me. I reflected that 
no human prudence or foresight could possibly have 
averted my present sufferings. I was indeed a stranger 
in a strange land, yet I was still under the protecting eye 
of that Providence who has condescended to call himself 
the stranger’s friend. At this moment, painful as my 
reflections were, the extraordinary beauty of a small moss, 
in fructification, irresistibly caught my eye. I mention 
this to show from what trifling circumstances the mind 
will sometimes derive consolation ; for, though the whole 
plant was not larger than the top of one of my fingers, I 
could not contemplate the delicate conformation of its 
roots, leaves, and capsule, without admiration. Can that 
Being, thought I, who planted, watered, and brought to 
perfection, in this obscure part of the world, a thing which 
appears of so small importance, look with unconcern upon 
the situation and suffering of creatures formed after his 
own image?— surely not! Eeflections like these would 
not allow me to despair. I started up, and disregarding 
both hunger and fatigue, travelled forwards, assured that 
relief was at hand: and I was not disappointed. In a 
short time, I came to a small village, at the entrance of 
which I overtook the two shepherds who had come with 
me from Eoama. They were much surprised to see me ; 
for they said they never doubted that the Eoulahs, when 
they had robbed, had murdered me.” 

But let me now offer you some counsels. Taken away 
from the means of grace, to which you have been accus- 
tomed, you will be in danger of resembling a child weaned 
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at too early an age, and n’liicli droops and sickens for 
•vrant of its moilior’s milk. On jmur voyage you -will find 
notking around you to sustain your faith and godliness, 
but every thing adverse. For months your Sabbath exer- 
cises Tvill perhaps be nothing more than listening to a few 
prayers, or a sermon formally, coldly, and carelessly read. 
You will perhaps meet with no one who can tallc with you 
the language of Canaan, and fan, hy his conversation and 
prayers, the languid flame of your devotion. You wUl 
therefore be in imminent peril of losing much of your reli- 
gion on the voyage. To guard against this, it is well you 
should take a calm and intelligent view of your situation. 
In this case, as well as in others, to ho fore-warned is to 
be fore-armed. Be much in prayer, in earnest, wrestling, 
and believing prayer, before you step on board. Intensely 
long to be kept, and then yon will be kept. God can and 
will make his grace sufficient for you. He can preserve 
you, and will, if you desire it, though there is not another 
Christian in the ship. 'He will bo the lifter up of your 
head, will sustain you hy his power' through faith, and 
will put his glory upon you. 

Do not he ashamed, of your religion. Much of future 
annoyance and embarrassment will be prevented by a 
bold and honest, yet meek and humble, avowal of your 
principles. The first check given to a new phase or 
aspect of life- is that which is most to be dreaded. 
Decision, maintained with firmness but gentleness, will 
soon subdue opposition. Your persecutors, if such you 
should have, will not be slow to find out that it is a boot- 
less expenditure of iheir ridicule on one who is not affected 
by it, and who always returns good for evil. But for this 
moral and spiritual courage, you must be much in prayer. 
“ Of the ichneumon it is stated, that when wounded hy 
the serpent with which it is in conflict, or previously to 
renewing the conflict, it retires by instinct to a particular 
herb, for expelling whatever venom it has received, and 
to be invigorated with fresh strength for obtaining the 
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victory. Sanctify tlie tlionglit by your frequent retire- 
ment to God for aid in the war-strife in wbicb yon may be 
engaged witb sin in its various forms around you, and its 
most subtle insinuations in your own breast.”* Fear 
not, tben, to be seen witb your Bible and other good 
books. Let your piety be neither ostentatiously obtruded, 
nor timidly concealed. At first it would be well to say 
little about it to others, tiU you have gained their confi- 
dence and affection. Let there be no bustling and officious 
zeal — no attempt to take the ship’s company by storm — 
nothing lilm qiarading your religion and proclaiming your 
intention to convert aU on board. This will defeat your 
purpose by raising up resistance. Your light must shine 
before your feUow-passengers, by your good works, and 
your religion must be seen in all its loveliness and con- 
sistency before it is .heard. Be known as the humble, 
meek, and gentle follower of the Lamb, the friend of every 
one, the enemy of none. If you can find men of like mind 
on board, cultivate their acquaintance, and live in sweet 
fellowship with them. If they have their peculiarities, 
as probably they wiU have, bear with them in love. Let 
there be the best understanding between you and them ; 
for the quarrels, or even the coolness of professing Chris- 
tians, will do immense harm. 

TaJre especial care that your conduct be uniformly con- 
sistent. When it is known, and known it ought to be, 
that you are a religious man, you -will be watched by the 
malignant eyes of those who wait for your halting ; and 
whose ingenuity will be taxed to lay snares for your feet. 
One wu’ong step w'ill destroy all your influence, by defacing 
the beauty and impairing the strength of your example, 
and will subject not only yourself, but all rebgion, to the 
suspicion of hypocrisy. 

Acting in this blameless and harmless manner, you may 

*■ “ Tho Christian Emigrant,” hy Dr. Leifchild. A little volume of -n-hich 
I earnestly advise every emigrant to possess himself. It is a beautiful com- 
bination of general hnowledge and pie^. 
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hope to he the means of doing good to some of your fellou"- 
emigrants. Ton may discover some pensive and sorrow- 
stricken heart, prepared, by deep sorrow, to receive the 
consolations of the gospel. Or you may find some prodigal 
already beginning to ponder with remorse on his wander- 
ings, in whose relenting heart you may fasten conviction, 
penitence, and faith. You may be honoured of God thus 
to “ convert a sinner from the error of his ways — to save 
a soul from death — and hide a multitude of sins.” 

Should you escape the moral dangers of the voyage, and 
land upon a distant shore unharmed in soul, you must not 
consider that all, or even the greatest, perils are over. 
There stUl remain all the trials to which you will be 
exposed in the struggle to be carried on for establishing 
yourself in the colony. Many have escaped the shipwreck 
of the sea, only to incur the more fearful one not only of 
their fortune, but of their character. Professors who have 
stood well at home, have miserably failed abroad. In the 
eager strife which you will perhaps carry on for success in 
your new locality, where so many are striving with you 
and like you, there is a fear lest the ardour of religious 
affection should be quenched in a flood of earthly-minded- 
ness ; and lest the sternness of religious principle should 
be subdued by the love, and the prospect, of Mammon’s 
pelf, especially in the gold regions. It has been said, with 
what truth I will not take upon me to determine, that the 
principles of a very lax morality enter deeply into the 
trade of some of our colonies ; and that many professing 
Christians are carried away by the stream of commercial 
dishonour. Doubtless many have therefore damaged their 
characters, however they may have improved their circum- 
stances. “ The transplanted tree may exhibit as flourish- 
ing a foliage in the new soil where it is fixed ; but if its 
fruit become dwarfed, insipid, and tasteless, the change is 
one that will ever have' to be deplored. Let your piety, 
on the contrary, take a deeper root, and strike out wider 
its fruit-bearing'branches in the locality where you may bo 
destined to spend the remainder of your days.” 
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A Cliristian ouglit to be aimous to promote tbe moral 
and spiritual -vrell-being of tbe colony to wbicb be emi- 
grates. Tbe best way to preserre bis own religion is to 
keep it in action. Still water, as we bare already remarked 
in a former sermon, breeds filtb and vermin, but tbe run- 
ning stream is clear and pure. Neither our soul’s bcaltb, 
nor our body’s, can be preserved without exercise. But 
there is another reason, my young friends, which I press 
upon your attention, as an additional reason why jmu 
should be active in diffusing religion where you go, and 
that is, the future destiny of the colonies. What is a 
colony? Now, indeed, the collection from various parts 
of the earth of a comparatNely few adventurers settling 
down upon the coast with a view to retrieve their fortunes 
or their characters, or to start in life with advantages there 
they could not command at home ; but what will it be 
a century or two hence? It is an infant kingdom — an 
empire in boyhood — of which the full-grown man may be 
a rival of the land that gave it existence. A little more 
than two centuries ago, a few outcasts and fugitives from 
this country, who had fled from the demon of persecution, 
landed from the “ Mayflower,” on a bare and barren rock 
on the northern coast of America. The country all around 
■was bleak, desolate, and wild, and inhabited only by tribes 
of Indians, and herds of buffaloes. There was a colony. 
What is it now? The greatest, the strongest, the most 
flourishing republic ever founded upon earth — a republic 
which is already the rival in trade of the father-land, and 
which has more than once been engaged with it in success- 
ful war. It is thought by some that this land has passed 
the zenith of its glory, and that a long decay is destined to 
precede the fall of the British empire ; that its population 
will then remain stationary or recede — its courage abate — 
its wealth diminish — and its ascendancy disappear ; till at 
length the Queen of the waves will sink into an eternal, 
though not forgotten slumber. And the question has been 
asked, whether at some future period in our world’s his- 
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tory, and amidst the changes which take place in its affairs, 
some traveller from ITew Zealand or Australia may not 
sit down upon a broken arch of London bridge, to depict 
the ruins of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; or place himself where 
he shall delineate “ the towers of York Minster, rising in 
dark magnificence amid an aged forest ; or go and trace 
the red deer sporting in savage independence round the 
Athenian pillars of the Scottish metropolis.” All this is 
not very probable, but if it should be in the decrees of 
heaven and the destinies of earth, let it be your, care who 
go as Christian emigrants to these future kingdoms which 
are to be exalted in majesty over the ruins of their parent 
country, that they shall be so educated in fheir infancy as 
to rise up Christian empires in their manhood. Go out 
with the holy and noble ambition of carrying on the work 
of evangelisation, civilisation, and refinement. Be the 
patriots of your new country; and have your names 
enrolled among those to whom future generations shall 
look back with gratitude and respect. Carry out the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, and never forget 
that as you are joining vrith others in laying the founda- 
tions of empire, it should be done with care and skill, so 
as they shall bear a superstructure in which God shall 
dwell with man upon the earth. It is a’ high and holy 
object of ambition which is thus presented to you. Seize 
the conception in all its grandeur and extent, and let not 
even the modesty and humility which are the natural 
result, and should be the accompaniments, of your com- 
paratively humble circumstances in life, dispossess you 
of it — that you arc assisting in constructing the basis of 
future nations. Even the day-labourers who worked at 
the foundations of the Pyramids had a share in raising a 
fabric which has been the admiration of all ages, and will 
probably last till the end of t'me. So the humblest emi- 
grant that lands on the shore of Australia, if he be a man 
of piety, virtue, and active benevolence, is doing something 
towards the wealth, the power, and the moral glory of the 
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future kingdom that may rise on that uo\r comparatively 
unpeopled Tvilderness. 

In connexion -svith all this, and indeed for its realization, 
it is necessary you should attend to some other things. I 
refer you to the last chapter for what you will need as a 
man of business, and what is essential to your success. 
The knowledge, industry, economy, system, and persever- 
ance, there recommended, necessary for all, are pre- 
eminently for you. "Without determining to act thus, 
there is not the remotest hope of your success. If you 
expect to do without these in a foreign land, you are mis- 
taken. Give up at once all notion tliat less qualification 
for success is necessary in the colonies than at home. The 
earth does not bring forth her fruits spontaneously there 
even in a virgin soil, any more than here. The ground is 
cursed for man’s sake all over the globe ; and to earn your 
bread by the sweat of your brow is the condition of your 
existence in Australia and hTew Zealand, as well as in 
England. 

You must make iif yoxir mind, to hardships, unknown at 
home. He that expects to carry to a new settlement, at 
least in some parts of the world, all the luxuries, or even 
comforts, he may command here, and who is not prepared 
to.endui’e much self-denial, had better remain where he is. 
It is true, in the towns already formed in some of the 
colonies most of the usual comforts of life may be com- 
manded, as well as in this country ; but an emigrant can- 
not always choose his abode, and may be called to go 
beyond the circle of a living population to construct his 
own dwelling, to make his own furniture, to cook his own 
meal ; and you are to consider well whether this will suit 
you, or you it. A spirit of adventure, where this exists, a 
buoyancy of spirits, a love of enterprise, and a hope of 
success, wiU carry a man through all these dilBculties — ^but 
have yoii, these qualifications ? 

Guard against a reckless spirit of spectAation. Do not 
make haste to be rich. This is one of the dangers of 
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colonial life — langcrous alike to moral principle and to 
commercial prospcril}-. There is great room for it abroad, 
and 7 na 7 ij temptations to it. It has made a few*, but it has 
ruined 777 any. Some have endeavoured to leap the chasm 
or ford the river, without patiently going round bj* the 
bridge, and have succeeded ; while others in making the 
same attempt have been dashed to pieces or drowned. 
Speculation is a game at hazard. Do not play it. One 
throw of the die may wi7i a forhuic, but the next may lose 
it. Be contented to plod on slowl}’, but certni 7 ll 3 ^ Tfhat 
is gained by patient industry usually wears better a7id 
lasts longer than that which is won in a lottcr}'. 

Especially watch against a want of commercial principle. 
In the fierce confiict for success in a 3 ’'ouug settlement, this 
is one of the dangers to which all who enter into it arc 
exposed. Go out determined to follow the whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pui’c, lovely, and of good 
7 -cport. Hlake up 5 'our mind to tlio truth of God’s holy 
Word, that “ Better is the little that a righteous mau hath, 
than the riches of many wicked.” Failure is to bo infi- 
nitely preferred, wlieu it conics with a good conscience, 
than success procured by iniquity. As a general principle 
it will be found true that hosestt is the best roLicv. 

Kcej) aj) a correspondence with pour native counlrt/, 
especiall}' if you have left friends in it wiio take an inte- 
rest in your welfare. There is something immoral and 
unchristian in its tcndenci', in a disposition to forget the 
home and the friends of j^ur childhood, besides something 
positively cruel, in keeping parents, or brothers and sisters, 
ignorant of j-our circumstances. This is soractimes not 
Euflicicntlj' thought of by those who leave their countrj’’. 
The soil in which carlj" and home aflcctions all wither and 
die, cannot be favourable to the growth of piety ; it is cold 
and stony. 

Be verp cautious about cnoosinp pour eompanions. 
Characters of all varieties, and man 3 ' of tlieni of the worst 
kind, are to be found in the colo7iics. How 7nan3* are 
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obliged to emigrate, and find a slielter in tliose distant 
retreats from the finger of scorn, the tongue of reproach, 
and, in some cases, the visitations of justice — men who go 
out unreclaimed, and who carry all their bad principles and 
evil dispositions with them. Many of these are clever, 
specious, and plausible — but they carry the serpent’s cun- 
ning and venom under the variegated colours of his skin. 
IS'ever give jmur company, or your ear, or your hand, or 
your confidence, to any one, till you have proved he is 
worthy of them. A stranger in a strange land, you will 
feel your loneliness, and in your craving after social inter- 
course, wiU be in danger of falling into the snares of those 
who lie in wait to deceive. One of the members of my 
church, who carried out with him a considerable sum 
of money, gave his confidence, and with it a considerable 
portion of his property, to one who professed for him great 
friendship ; and but for a most determined process would 
have lost it. Men prowling about society to prey upon 
the unwary, are to be found everywhere, and they are not 
wanting in the colonies. 

And now let me direct your attention to what the apostle 
has said of the holy patriarchs of Canaan, “ These all died 
in faith, not having received the promises, but having seen 
them afar off, and were persuaded of them and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth. For they that say such things declare plainly 
that they seek a country. And. truly, if they had been 
mindful of that country from whence they came out, they 
might have had opportunity to have returnedi But now 
they desire a better country, that is, an heavenly : where- 
fore G-od is not ashamed to be called their God ; for he 
hath prepared for them a city.” Hebrews si. 13-16. Be tliis 
the view you take of your earthly sojourn — as a pilgrim- 
age to the skies ; and this the spirit you cherish in reference 
to it. Your circumstances forcibly remind you of it. By 
faith in God’s blessed Word, look up to that better country 
which is above and beyond the boundaries of earth and 
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time : the land oi the holy, the good, and the blessed — 
n-here there ic no more sea — and there shall be no more 
death, nor sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there he any 
more pain, for the former things are passed away — ^where 
the fears, the anxieties, and the labours of this world have 
no place, and the turmoil of life, and the strifes of business 
are unknown — ^where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest — where temptation will be over, and 
conflict will cease. Blessed country! Be it your chief 
solicitude to emigrate to that joyful and glorious land. 
From this world you must depart. Ho choice is left 
you here. And the hour of departure draws on; but 
whether it will be in youth, in manhood, or in old age, is 
known only to God. Shall there be no preparation for 
that voyage and settlement P How much are your thoughts 
now occupied about the new country to which you are 
going, and how anxiously busy are you in preparing for the 
voyage and your future residence— TVhat ? and less 
thoughtfulness — ^less preparation — less anxiety be given to 
the emigration to eternity? Ton have exercised much 
thought in choosing the colony where you mean to settle 
for life. There are but two places of settlement beyond 
the grave — heaven and hell — between these lies your choice 
— ^to one or other you must soon depart — which wiU you 
choose P “Which ? 



CHAPTEE. X. 


THE TOL'HG JIAX DISAPPOINTING OR REALISING THE 
HOPES OF HIS PARENTS. 


"And Lameoli lived an liundred cighiy and two years, and begat a son ; 
'and he called his name Noah, saying, This same shall comfort us concerning 
our work and toil of our hands." — Genesis v. 2S, 29. 

“And the Eing was much moved, and went up to the chamber over the 
gato and wept ; and as ho went, thus he said, O my sou Absalom, my son, 
my son Absalom ! would God .1 had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, mj' 
sou !” — 2 Samuel xviii. 33. 

When Lamech, one of the few antediluvians mentioned 
in this chapter, selected a name for his son, he determined 
to call him UToah, which signifies “rest;” for he said, this 
same shall comfort us concerning our labour. The history 
of Lamech is involved in deep and impenetrable obscurity, 
which no criticism or conjecture can remove or illumine. 
•You are not .to confound the Lamech here spoken of with 
the one mentioned in the preceding chapter. That was a 
descendant of Cain; this of Seth. It is probable that in the 
selection of the name of his son, Lamech was guided by a 
reference to some circumstances of disquiet and discomfort 
connected with his own life, of which no mention is made 
in the sacred Scriptures. Whether this selection of the 
name of his son was the result of a prophetic inspiration, 
or merely of parental solicitude and hope, we cannot teU. 
The event, however, justified the selection. The life of 
Ifoah answered to his name. With his early history the 
Author of revelation has left us almost entirely unac- 
quainted. All that is said of him before, he is introduced 
to us as the preserver of the seed of a new world’s popula- 
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tion, is, that “jSToali walked with G-od, and was perfect in 
his generation.” In the midst of a corrupt age he dared 
to he singular, and was not ashamed or afraid to avow his 
piety amidst the scoffs of the impious. Por five centuries 
his parents lived to witness his holy conduct, and his high 
calling to he the preacher of righteousness, and the pre- 
server of the human race from utter destruction. What 
a lengthened period of parental enjoyment.^ 

A melancholy contrast is presented to all this, in the 
history of Absalom. His name signifies, “the father’s 
peace.” Alas, alas/ what a contra^ction was there be- 
tween his history and his name. He was evidently his 
father’s favourite son. We discern and condemn the 
weakness of David, whose partialiiy was, in aU pro- 
bability, called forth by an unworthy motive, the extra- 
ordinary beauty of Absalom. He gave him a name 
expressive of his fondest wishes and affections. He 
watched, with more than ordinary interest and regard, 
the development of his beautiful form — the increasing 
attractions of his winning and fascinating manners — the 
nobleness of his bearing — and the displays of his genius. 
Even Solomon, was, at that time, little thought of com- 
pared with Absalom. In this favourite David’s hopes at 
one time centred more than in all his other children. But 
this bright blossom of parental fondness and expectation 

* We nre not permitted to know aE tlie divine reasons for tlie extreme 
longevity of the Patriarcks of the antediluvian world. It was for preserving 
uncorrupted, by oral tradition, the original revelation made to our Erst 
parents in Paradise. At that time, most probably, alphabetic writing was 
unknown ; and it was, therefore, important that the transmission of the 
account of creation ; the origin of the hnman race ; the first prophecy con- 
cerning the seed of the woman; and the divine institution of sacrifices, 
should pass through as few hands as possible. It is not absolutely certain 
that this extreme longevity was granted to any but the persons mentioned 
in the book of Genesis ; if it was, there may have been reasons for this ex- 
traordinary length of human life before the flood, with which we are not 
acquainted. This is one of the many things of revelation, wliich we must 
take upon its own well-accredited testh-iony, without malcing our experience 
or observation the standard by which to try them, or a reason for rejecting 
them 
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soon discovered signs of mildew and of blight, and the 
sequel exhibits another instance and proof of the effects of 
injudicious and misdirected partiality. With Absalom's 
personal beauty, which perhaps had made him proud, vain, 
and profligate, was associated a most vicious character, 
that wrung the father’s heart with anguish. He mani- 
fested one enormity after another, till his misconduct rose 
to its climax in crime, by rebellion and intentional parri- 
cide, and led its guilty subject to an untimely end. What 
a bitter and cruel disappointment of parental hopes was 
here ! The darling, the beautiful Absalom proved a liber- 
tine — a murderer — a rebel : which, notwithstanding all his 
father’s lingering afi’ection and fond precaution, brought 
down this unhappy son to the grave in infamy and blood. 
Instead of his remains reposing in that splendid mausoleum 
which his vanity had constructed, and by which he ambi- 
tiously hoped to send forward his renown through future 
generations, they were buried under a heap of stones, with 
no funeral obsequies to do honoim to his name and rank, 
and no inscription to perpetuate his memory. How much 
does it take to wear out a father’s lore, and to quench his 
partiality for a favourite child ! Ho sooner were the 
tidings announced that Absalom was dead, than all his 
crimes were forgotten, and the poor afflicted father rushed 
into his chamber, and in one of the most simple and 
pathetic lamentations which grief ever dictated, or lan- 
guage ever expressed, he uttered these moving words, “ O 
my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom I would God I 
had died for thee, 0 Absalom, my son, my son !” With 
these two cases, as an historical introduction, I enter upon 
the consideration of my subject ; " Tlie Young Man dis- 
appointing or realising the hopes of his Parents." 

I shall reverse the order of the texts, and dwell eiest 
upon the conduct of him who defeats the expectations 
which have been indulged by those who were the instru- 
ments of his being. 

Parental hopes are usually strong. The words of our 

E 
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Lord are according to nature, “ A ■vroman when she is in 
travail hath sorrow, because her hour is come : but as 
soon as she is delivered of the child, she remembereth no 
more her anguish, for joy that a man is horn into the 
world.” "Who but a mother can tell the feelings of that 
moment when her new-born babe is first laid in her bosom ; 
and who but a father can know the emotions which are 
excited when he sees, for the first time, his own image 
reflected from the countenance of that little unconscious 
creature, whose infant cry, as he takes him in his arms-, 
seems to say, in inarticulate language, “ My Father ! ” 
From that moment parental hopes begin. The child 
brings them with him into the world. How fondly the 
parents watch their treasure as he is dandled in a mother’s 
lap, or sleeps in the cradle. How oft they muse together 
over his future destinies, saying to each other, “ W7iai 
mamie)' of child shall this he?” As the babe grows to a 
child — the child to a youth — the youth to manhood, what 
expectations are raised, what conjectures are formed — 
what prognostications are uttered. The mother hopes her 
son will be her comfort, and the father his help, and both 
together their boast. As his faculties develope they see, 
or think they see — and the fond illusion can be forgiven 
them — the marks of genius and the traits of excellence. 
Freaks of childish passion, instances of waywardness of 
temper, and not unfrequent acts of disobedience, which to 
others hold out painful portents, are either imnoticed, or 
do not disturb the pleasing vision, nor lower the expecta- 
tions of future excellence, if not of eminence. Hope is 
predominant in the parent’s heart — all children, he says, 
have their follies and faults, and his not more than others. 
He sends his son -to school, where he trusts he will improve 
his mind, and prepare for future life : apprentices him to 
some trade or profession by which he expects he will do 
well in the world : he starts him in business, and thus 
enables him to provide for himself and a family. How 
many hours of his private conversation have been spent 
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witli liis wife over this son of theirs. What pictures liave 
been drawn of his future career. Surely such talents, so 
cultivated, and with such advantages, must succeed. Under 
the burdens of life, and the cares and labours which their 
family brings upon them, they look forward, durihg tlie 
infancy of their children, to future years, anticipating the 
pleasures to arise from the obedience, gratitude, and use- 
fulness of those who they think will be the prop of tlieir 
old age, and the supporters of each other, when they are 
gone to their rest. Pleasing reflections ! Joyful anticipa- 
tions ! And in many cases, vain illusions ! How wisely 
is it ordered that man should not be able to lift up the veil 
of futurity and foresee the history of himself and of his 
children. It is enough to know the ills of life as they 
arise, without contemplating them in the distance. What 
a misery to have all these hopes end in bitter disappoint- 
ment, and become like beautiful blossoms cut off by a nip- 
ping frost ! I speak not now of that disappointment which 
is occasioned by the dispensations of Providence, in the 
early death of children. This often comes, but how many' 
are there who under a bitterer disappointment still, live to 
wish their children had died in infancy. How many who, 
amidst the sins and follies of the after-years of their chil- 
dren’s lives, have mourned with grief of heart, and ex- 
claimed, “Oh, that my son had died from the womb, and 
that the cradle had become his coffin, rather than that he 
should have lived to distress and dishonour me as he has 
done.” 

But what is it that toill disappoint parental hopes ? 

Undutificlness, and tva7tt of affection, will do this. 
Parents have a right granted b}^ nature, confirmed by 
reason, and enjoined by Scripture, to the obedience, hon- 
our, gratitude, and love of their children. They look for 
their due, and expect everything from their offspring that 
can thus conduce to their comfort. To receive rudeness 
instead of respect — disobedience instead of submission — 
contempt instead of esteem — and cold indifference or mani- 
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fest dislike, or cruel unkindness, instead of affection and 
gratitude! Hou* cutting is all this! Well did Solomon 
say, “A foolish son is a grief to his father, and a bitterness 
to her that bore him.” “Oh, hoiv often,” do they say 
together, “ has our authority been affronted, and our love 
slighted for a mere tride. We expected better things, and 
naturally supposed that so much love as ve have lavished 
upon him would have brought us back some love in return. 
Is this the reward of all our study and efforts to make him 
liappy, and do him good?” Oh, who' can tell, 

“ How sharper than a serpent^s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.** 

I believe that a deep filial reverence is often the basis of 
that higher principle — the fear of God ; and that, on the 
contrary, a manifest want of good disposition and good 
conduct towards parents, must ever be attended with, or 
lead to, irreligion, and many other criminal states of mind 
and conduct. 

Indolence, a want of application, and carelessness about 
general improvement, must of course, produce the disap- 
pointment I now speak of. After the best school has been 
selected for education, and also a suitable situation for 
acquiring a knowledge of business ; when improvement in 
general knowledge,- and especially in the knowledge of 
secular matters, is naturally looked for, then to see nothing 
but indolence, ignorance, and stupidity — money, time, 
e.xhortation, all wasted ; the youth going forth into the 
world fil-informed, unskilled in matters of trade, unfit for 
any situation of importance as a servant, and equally unfit 
to manage a business as a master ! How mortifying, how 
disappointing, is all this to a father ! How distressing to 
find all his schemes thwarted ; all his anticipations frustra- 
ted ; and while other young men are making their way in 
life, to see his son neither able nor willing to do any thing 
for himself! He may not be -vicious — but he is idle, which 
is nest -to actual crime, and generally leads to it. 

Versatility of disposition is another defeat of parenta 
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hope, wherever it exists. It was very wise counsel which 
Solomon gave, wliere he says, “Sleddle not with them 
that are given to change.” To change, when it is from 
bad to good, is always right; and it is a part of wisdom 
to know when and how to eliange for the better. This is 
a different thing from being “given to change.” I repeat 
what I said in the last chai>tcr, that there is nothing 
against which a young man ought more assiduously to 
guard than versatility of disposition. There is as much 
truth as beautj’’ in the proverb, “ A rolling stone gathers 
no moss.” Eeubeu’s character should be a beacon to all 
young men, “ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel” 
The man who tries many things, without abiding by any 
thing, is absolutelj^ certain to do nothing. A tree may 
sometimes be better for one removal, but it can never 
flourish under v. freqxient transplanting. How annoying 
is it to a father to find that he has scarcely introduced a 
sou into a good situation ere the youth grows tired of it 
and leaves it, and comes back again a dead weight upon 
his father’s hands, till, tired out with his perpetual changes, 
the good man is compelled to throw him upon his own 
resources, when he generally comes to ruin.* 

* There is n very lamentnble instance of the disappointment of parental 
hopes, OBoasioned by an unsettled and roving disposition, recorded in the 
memoir of that distinguished theologian, the late Rev. Andrew Fuller. His 
eldest boy was a youth answering to this character. His father obtained 
for him a good situation in London. He at one time thought of the ministry, 
and was then, of course, a moral, and apparently a religious young man. 
His father, however, soon recorded this remark in his diary : " Alas, alas, 
I have seen that in the conduct of my poor boj' which has almost broken my 
heart, whose instability is continually appearing. He must leave London, and 
what to do with him I know not.” Another situation was procimedinhis native 
town, but his restless disposition soon discovered itself, and ho onli^ed into 
the army. In a little time, being understood to bo an apprentice, he was 
discharged. Another situation was found I’or him, but in vain; for he 
enlisted a second time; then into the marines. His father, in compliance 
with his vrishes, procured his liberation ; and in about a month he left his 
new place and his friends. 'Perceiving there was no hope of his settling to 
business, his sorrowing parent procured him a situation in a merchant-ship ; 
but being on shore one Lord’s-day, before he joined the ship, he was laid 
hold of by the press-gang, and was carried to sea. It was soon reported 
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Failure in husiness, liowever it occurs, must of necessity 
prove a very painful disappointment to parental hopes. 
When a father has started his son in business, and 
advanced capital for that purpose, and had expected to see 
him prosper, it must be a source of very great distress to 
find that all his efforts to serve him are abortive. Where 
this is the effect of causes over vrhich even industry and 
ability could have no control ; u-hich involve no blame ; 
and which therefore must be resolved into the dispensa- 
tions of providence, there is not the aggravation of sorrow 
which is produced by incapacity, indolence, or extra- 
vagance. In the former case a judicious and kind father 
will comfort his unfortunate son, and cheer him onward, 
by sympathy and promises of assistance, to make other 
efibrts. It is of course a trial, a heavy one : but how 
mucli heavier when it is the result of misconduct. Where 
tins has led to the sad result, how bitter is the cup of 

that the poor boy had been giiilty of some misdemeanour; had been tried, 
and sentenced to receive three hundred lashes ; that he received them, and 
immediately expired. Under this trial, Mr. F. thus VTote to a friend, “ Oh : 
this is heart’s trouble ! In former cases, my heart found vent in tears ; but 
novT I can seldom weep. A land of morbid heartsieliness preys upon me 
from day to day. Every object around me reminds me of him 1 Ah, he was 
nicked, and mine eye was not over him to prevent it, — he was detected, 
tried, and condemned, and I knew it not, — he cried under his agonies, but 
I heard him not ; — he expired without an eye to pity or a hand to help him. 
Oh, Absalom, my son, my son ! would I had died for thee, my son 1” 

The report however was incorrect, yet some time afterwards he deserted, 
and suffered so severe a punishment as to be totally unfitted for service, by 
the effect it had upon his health. He was again discharged. He in some 
measure recovered his health, and n situation was about to be provided for 
him ; but he again absconded, entered a second time into the marines, went 
to sea, and Ids friends never again saw him. He died off Lisbon after a 
lingering illness, and, there is some reason to hope, confessing and lamenting 
the error of his ways. 

“This narrative," remarks Mr. Fuller’s biographer, “contains many 
things painfid to surviving friends, which they would gladly have buried in 
oblivion, and which I would never have inserted had they absolutely for- 
bidden me. But the strong room there seems to be to hope that so affecting 
an account may be, under the Divine blessing, the means of redaiming some 
unhappy youth under similar oirenmstr'’cc3, or of deterring others from 
rending a parent’s heart with anguish, and involving themselves in miserj', 
has induced them to yield to my wish for its not being suppressed.” 
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parental sorrow! !For a father to occupy the dreadful 
post of observation, darker everj’^ hour, as he watches the 
downward progress of a son negligent of his business, and 
giving himself up to habits which must end in his ruin ! 
Oh, miserable son, and miserable parent ! He ■u ho should, 
and might, have been a flourishing tradesman, becomes a 
bankrupt, and instead of rising to respectability, sinks to 
indigence and contem])!. How many fond anticipations 
are terminated — how many bright visions arc dispelled — 
how many joyous expectations are prostrated by that 
wreck! And as the hopes of past times are defeated — 
none for the future can be indulged. Had it been the 
result of misfortune, the son might have recovered him- 
self ; but as the ruin came by misconduct, what ground of 
hope is loft to the disconsolate father ? 

Profligate conduct is the bitterest disappointment of all. 
To see a young man who has perhaps been religiously 
educated, and brought up in the fear of God, so far for- 
getting the instructions, the prayers, and example of his 
father, and the tears and afiectionate entreaties of his 
mother, as “ to walk in the counsel of the ungodly — to 
stand in the way of sinners — and sit in the seat of the 
scornful : ” to see him forming bad associations — neglect- 
ing business — indulging his evil propensities — wandering 
off, like the prodigal, into the paths of vice and profligacy, 
the slave of lust and wine — how distressfully disappointing 
is all this ! Unhappy parents ! You who have been called 
to endure this trial, and you only, can tell what this means : 
and even you can rather know than tell it. “ Oh,’’ says 
the Christian parent, “is it then come to this — all my 
solicitude, my prayers, my tears for my son, ending in 
his profligacy J All my desires and expectations that he 
would become a child of God, terminated in his being a 
prodigal 1 All my hopes of his being a servant of Christ, 
disappointed in my seeing him a slave of Satan! How 
carefully have I watched him — how diligently have I in- 
structed him — how earnestly have I prayed for him — how 
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anxiously liave I \raited for Ms yielding Mmself up to God 
and coming into the fellowship of his church ! And are 
all my prayers and tears as water spilt upon the ground ? 
In all I hare done for Ms conversion and salvation have I 
been labouring in vain, and spending my strength for 
nought — ^yea, worse than in vain: for every instruction, 
correction, and reproof, has aggravated his guilt here, and 
will increase his misery hereafter;’ so that while, as to 
intention, I was acting the most kind and tender part, 
I was, as to result, only treasuring up for my son wrath 
against the day of wrath. Alas, alas ! "Woe is me. ‘ O 
my son, my son ! ’ ” 

How tenfold more dreadful are these reflections if the 
son has died in his sins, a case by no means uncommon. 
How painful are the father’s tears that Ms cMld has fallen 
into a state of everlasting ruin. “ Oh,” will the aiflicted 
parent say, “ how comparatively light would he my sor- 
rows, if, while looMng on Ms breathless corpse, and mourn- 
ing the disappointment of my hopes as to the present life, 
I could by faith look forward to a world of glory, and see 
the branch of my family, wMch is cut off from earth, 
transplanted tMther and flourisMng there. Joy would 
then mingle vrith my parental sorrows and praises with 
my tears. But alas ! I have reason to fear that it was cut 
down that it might be cast into everlasting burnings. On 
the former supposition I might have comforted myself 
with the thought of meeting mj' child again, and of meet- 
ing him on terms of infinite advantage, to be no more 
separated from him. But alas ! now I have lost my child, 
and lost him for ever. Nor is this all. It would be 
mournful to me to think I should meet him no more; 
y6t as the matter now stands, even that would be some 
alleviation to my distress — but the immutable decree of 
God forbids it. I must meet him at the bar of God, and 
oh ! what a dreadful interview wOl it be. Must I be a 
witness against him ? How terrible an office ! To bear my 
testimony for the condemnation of one whom I tenderly 
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loved, of one -wliose soul I would have died to deliver. 
Oh, that if no shelter must ho allowed him, G-od would 
hide me in the grave till this tremendous scene of His 
indignation be overpast 5 lest the anguish of a parent 
mingle with the joys of a rising saint, and to me overcast 
the triumphs of the day.” 

This disappointment may however talce place where 
none of the former causes exist — there may be no profli- 
gacy — no versatility — no indolence — nor want of clever- 
ness in business ; but, on the other hand, there is the verj- 
opposite of all this. StiU there may be, as wo Jiave seen 
in a former chapter, a defective amiahility — the possession 
of all other good things, yet the want of the one best thing 
— true religion. To a really Christian parent, the want of 
this in his children is a severe trial — a heavy aflliction. 
This is the chief object of his desii-es, his prayers, his 
efforts, and his hopes. Tfll they are savingly converted to 
G-od by his grace, and they are brought to live a life of 
faith in God — in Christ — in heaven — he is, and must be, 
disappointed. He longed, above all things, for their salva- 
tion, and hoped to see them members of the church of 
Christ and useful in setting up his kingdom in the world : 
and in the absence of this, though they should gain wealth, 
.rank, or fame, he is a disappointed father. He cannot but 
rejoice and be thankful that his sons are not profligates — 
but as long as they are not true Christians, his chief jo}' 
is not fulfilled. He looks upon their success, their respec- 
tability, their worldly comfort — ^ndththe inward reflection, 
"All, this is all very well, and I am truly thankful for it, 
but it reaches no further than the grave ; and what I have 
coveted for them, prayed for, and sought, is, ‘glory, 
honour, immortality, and eternal life.’ I wanted them to 
be united with me by ties which would last for ever, and 
make us one in heaven as well as upon earth. Notwith- 
standing their worldly .prosperity, then, I am, by their 
want of personal religion, a disappointed father.” 

* Doddridge’s “ Sermon on the Heflections of a Pious Parent over an 
Ungodly Son.” 
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Tliis disappointment of parents in regard to their chil- 
dren is aggravated by several circumstances that may be 
glanced at. Where unusual care has been bestowed upon 
their education, and it might have been expected that a 
proportionate degree of excellence would have, been the 
resiilt; where considerable talents have been possessed, 
and earlj*^ indications of genius have exhibited themselves 
so as to awaken expectations ; — ^where virtue at one time 
began to bud, and piety to blossom ; — where friends con- 
gratulated the parents, and the parents felicitated them- 
selves on the promising appearances of their children 
where, in short, for awhile all seemed to hold out the 
most auspicious omens, and to justify the most favourable 
conclusions : — in stic// cases, to have all these hopeful begin- 
nings terminate unhappily, and the anticipations raised 
upon them disappointed; how bitter, how painful, how 
overwhelmingly cruel ! Think of a parent momming over 
the wreck of such hopes, and bewailing such a failure. 

Young men, let me plead with you on behalf of your 
parents. Are there tioi some of you who are thus disap- 
pointing every hope which they have formed concerning 
you ? Does not the reflection grieve and shame you, and 
ought it not to overwhelm you? Let me appeal to your 
sense of obligation. Ungrateful youths! Have you no 
idea of what you owe to them? Are these the returns 
you make them for all their bounty, tenderness and care, 
to be a sword in their bowels, and to pierce their very 
hearts ? Did they expect such scenes as these when you 
hung upon your mother’s breast, reposed in her lap, and 
grasped, in childish fear, her hand to protect you from 
danger : when you returned then.’ smiles with your own, 
and cried with your faint accents of endearment, “My 
father, my mother ?” How can you endure the thought ? 
How without embarrassment can you converse with them, 
and still daily receive unnumbered favours at their hands, 
when you are behaving in a manner that looks as if the 
more they love you, the more they must be afflicted and 
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terrified by you? Do, do bare compassion upon fcbem ! 
Or if that rrill not move you ; do have compassion on your- 
selves — for your own interest is much more nearly con- 
cerned than even -theirs. 

It IS not yet too late, even though till now you have 
pursued this course of disappointment. There is time to 
repair the mischief. Hepentance and reformation will yet 
heal the wounds whicli misconduct has inflicted, and the 
joy of receiving back the prodigal will almost compensate 
for the sufferings occasioned by his wanderings and his 
errors. Say then, and say it at once, “ I will arise and go 
to my father, and saj’’, ‘Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and in thy sight, forgive and receive thy once sin- 
ning and ungrateful but now penitent child.’ ” Such a con- 
fession, followed with fruits meet for repentance, will bind 
up hearts all but irrepai'ably broken, and will transfer you 
to the class I am next to describe, when I speak — 

Secondly, of the young man realising the hopes of his 
parents. And it will take very much to do this. Much 
to reward a mother’s pangs in child-birth ; her months of 
anxious care by day, and often sleepless vigilance at night, 
all which involuntarily prompted her to say, “ Surely I 
shall have a rich reward one day for this.” Much that 
will be accounted an adequate reward for a father’s inces- 
sant ton to provide for his family — his deep concern to 
select the best school, and the most suitable situation of 
business— his wakeful and ceaseless solicitude for the wel- 
fare of his sons. How often, when bearing the heat and 
burden of the day, has he wiped away " the sweat of his 
brow,’’ and exclaimed, with the smile of hope, “ Well, my 
boy will one day reward me for all this. I am now sowing 
in hope to reap one day in joy ! ” And there are sons who 
realize all these expectations. — ^How P 

-By their dnitiful conduct, “ There,” said a father, who 
was once an inhabitant of, this town, “is a son who never 
gave his father’s heart a pang.” I knew the son while 
he lived, till full of years, and Christian experience, and 
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public esteem, be no long time since ascended to glory, 
and left behind him a name never to be repeated but with 
esteem. Other sons of the same family had, wrung their 
father’s heart with anguish, but he, by his uniform obedi- 
ence, .general good conduct, and amiable character, was 
nothing but a delight to his parents. How sweet is it to 
a parent’s heart to see a child so tender of his comfort as 
to be ever studious to avoid every thing that would for a 
moment distress, and to do any thing which would yield 
the smallest pleasure. A parent does expect, has a right 
to expect all this ; and how ineffably sweet is it to his 
heart to be able to say, “ In all that is dutiful, obedient, 
reverential, respectful, and attentive, my son is all a son 
should be or can be. He has equalled all the ideas I had 
formed in my most sanguine moments of filial excellence. 
My hopes are more than realized.”*' 

Sigh menial culture and attainments will do much to 
realize parental hopes. The most affectionate and amiable 
disposition, coupled with the most dutiful conduct, will 
not answer parental expectation if at the same time there 
be a want of application to mental improvement and 
general knowledge, and also a stolid ignorance, a deplorably 
low and grovelling taste. In this e.xtraordinary age every 
man is e.xpected to fill up his place with credit to himself 
and advantage to others. Society never had stronger 
claims upon young men than it has now. It is a high 
satisfaction to a parent blessed with a promising son to be 
able to say, •* There is one who has repaid all the expense 

* A beautiful memoir of that most saintly man, and eminent clergyman, 
the late Mr. Bichersteth, has just appeared from the pen of his son-in-laiv, 
hir. Birks, and among the other -rirtuos for rrhich that holy servant of 
Clrrist vras distinguished, filial reverence sustained a very high place. The 
early history of Mr. Bichersteth exhibits one of the most lovely and striking 
exhibitions of this exceEonoo which I have ever met with. One scarcely 
wonders at the eminence he attained to ns a Christian and a minister, when 
we read of his exquisitely beautiful eonduet ns a son. I am persuaded that 
much of the neglect of the fear of God by which so many of the young 
men of the present day arc notorious, may be traced to a defect of filial 
reverence. 
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incurred by liis education. Wliile at scliool be received 
the most honourable testimonials for diligence and acqui- 
sition. He scarcely ever returned without a prize. He 
has assiduously iinproved himself since then, by reading 
and thinking, and now that he is entering upon life, he is 
evidently qualified to take a high standing for respect- 
abihty and usefulness. He will not be one of the multitude 
who are ciphers. I certainly feel some glow of heartfelt 
delight, occasionally rising, unless well watched, into pride, 
■as I see how he is acquitting himself already, and is 
noticed by others ; and can predict the circle in which he 
will move, and the sentiments and manner with which he 
will be regarded.” 

Hest to this come industry, cleverness, and success in 
husiness. For even the other two will not be sufficient to 
satisfy parental desire. A son may be dutiful and intelli- 
gent, but if there be not an aptness for trade, a habit of 
industry, and a preparation for conducting business -with 
success, there must be disappointment. Happy is the 
father who sees in his son a constantly expanding germ of 
the diligent and thriving tradesman. With what pleasure 
does he mark the indefatigable application-*— the growing 
skill, the sharpening sagaciiy — ^the increasing tact, of his 
boy, in reference to business. “Ah,” says he with grati- 
tude, “I see he will make a good tradesman. He will 
make his way, and, if I am not mistaken, will rise in life. 
He will be something.” The youth rises into the man, 
and having learned his business or profession, commences 
it, and displays, as a master, the qualities he learned and 
exhibited as an apprentice and a shopman. Success crowns 
his efforts. He is a thriving .tradesman. His father fol- 
lows him through his successful career with secret delight. 
He is never afraid to visit his son lest he should find him 
playing truant frona his shop, neglecting his business, with 
all things in confusion, and ruin looking in at the window. 
It is always a pleasure to him to go and see the beautiful 
order, the established system, the well-formed habits, the 
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crowded resort of a well-conducted business. How grati- 
fying to bear from himself the report of his continued 
success — of trade extending — capital accumulating — and 
property gradually increasing. The father’s solicitude is 
over ; his son is thoroughly established, and has attained 
a degi'ee of prosperity which at one time he could never 
have looked for. How peaceful and pleasant are the re- 
flections of the parents of such a son in their private inter- 
course : “ We are happy in being released from the pressing 
and painful auxieties of some families. Our dear son is 
obviously doing well. We never had much fear of his 
success ; his steadiness and ability forbad this ; but what 
little anxiety we felt is all gone. Prosperity has begun to 
dawn upon him, and promises to shine more and more. 
We have but one anxiety now, and that is, that he may 
settle well in marriage.” This anxiety is natural and 
wise. It is God’s arrangement and intention that man 
should marry, for he sees that it is not good for him to be 
alone. It was not good in Paradise — it is not good now. 
It is not good for his morals, his comfort, or his prosperity : 
and all judicious parents have a wise solicitude that their 
children should in proper time marry, and always marry 
suitably. Indiscreet and unsuitable marriages by children, 
are a source of rmutterable grief to parents. Hence the jo3’- 
which is felt when others of an opposite nature are 
contracted. 

That anxiety, in the case I am supposing, is soon relieved. 
The prudence and propriety that have characterised the 
conduct of this good son in other things, do not forsake 
him in this. He is cautious and wise : selects a woman 
who, by her sterling excellence, good sense, and amiable 
quahties, is worthy of him. She is one of whom the wise 
man saith, “ She looketh well to the ways of her household. 
The heart of her husband doth safely trust her, so that he 
shall have no need of spoil.” The parents see with delight 
a prosperous business, a rising family, a happy home. 

But stUl we have not reached the summit of a good 
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man’s wislies ; for tliougli all this is very pleasant, and to 
a worldly man wonld be quite sufficient to realise bis 
uttermost expectation, and fulfil bis ricbest hopes, yet it 
is not so with tbe Cbristian. He bas learned that, for 
bimself, religion is tbe "one thing needful,” witbontvrbich 
lie neither attains to true happiness on earth, nor answers 
tbe great end of existence, nor is meefcened for tbe felicity 
of heaven ; and what be is supremely anxious for on bis 
own account, be desires above all things for bis children. 
It would be unnatural and cruel if be did not. If religion 
be all-bnportant to him, it can be no less so to them. 
Hence, whatever else they may gain, if they neglect this, 
be is, as I have already said, and I now repeat it, by way 
of emphasis, still sad at heart. 

But I am now supposing a case in which tbe Christian 
parent sees bis deepest anxieties relieved, and bis fondest 
hopes realised, in the religious character of bis sons. 
Aware that i/iej/ are exposed to greater temptations than 
bis daughters, and much more in danger of neglecting 
religion, be is proportionably thankful when t/iej/ become 
decidedly pious. Tbe first symptons of a serious attention 
to tbe momentous concerns of eternity awaken tbe liveliest 
emotions of delight, not unmixed with solicitude, lest it 
should be only as " tbe morning cloud, or early dew, which 
passetb away.” He prays more intensely than ever, and 
watches more anxiously for decision of character, and 
shields the bud of hope by his most assiduous care. As 
the bud expands into the blossom, and the blossom sets in 
fruit, his hopes and fears alternate, till at length the doubt* 
ful case is decided, and his child becomes first a Christian, 
and then a professor. What a load of parental anxiety is 
removed ! What an accession to parental delight is made ! 
If the youth has been away from home, and the intelligence 
of his conversion is conveyed by letter, the good man’s 
heart is too full to hold, and, weeping over the welcome 
tidings, he hastens to his chamber to pour out his gratitude 
to God, the author of this new rich mercy, a mercy in his 
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esteem far greater than the appointment of his son to a 
lucrative and honourable situation, or his success in some 
concern of business. And the gratitude of the father is 
equalled, if not surpassed, by that of the mother. “ What, 
my son a true Christian ! My boy, for whom I have suf- 
fered so much deep and painful solicitude — ^who when he 
left home wrung my heart with agonising fears, because 
he was going forth as a lamb among wolves, — what — ^he 
become a sincerely religious man, a child of Grod ! May 
I indeed believe the blissful intelligence ? A happy woman 
am I now become, to be the mother of one who shall glorify 
God, and enjoy him for ever.” 

The religion of this young man proves itself sincere, 
consistent, and active. It preserves him from the snares 
to which a youth away from home is ever exposed, and 
affords another illustration of the declaration that “ godli- 
ness is profitable for all things, having the promise of the 
life that now is, as well as of that which'is to come.” He 
connects himself with the schemes of usefulness which are 
so numerous in this day of Christian activity and becomes 
a blessing to the church and the world. His religion goes 
with him into his future character, situation, and circum- 
stances, as a husband, a father, a master, and a tradesman. 
He is seen habitually among the Christian philanthropists 
of the age, uniting his influence and energies with theirs 
to bless his species, and glorify his God. His assistance 
is earnestly sought, and willingly granted, to all that is 
going on for the moral renovation of the world. By his 
prayers, his example, his property, his intelligence, and 
his labours, he acts up to the metaphorical description of 
the righteous, where our Lord says to his disciples, “ Ye 
are the light of the world ; ye are the salt of the earth.” 
His family are brought up in the fear of the Lord, and are 
likely to be his imitators in all good things, and thus hand 
forward religion as an heir-loom to his descendants. 

What a beautiful scene is this for Christian parents to 
witness, if, indeed, they are still alive to watch the growing 
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piety, prosperity, liappiness, and usefulness of tMs tlieir 
son. Ho\r blissful are tbe feelings, bow delightful the 
•intercourse of tbe bappy couple as they sit and taUc of 
tins tbeir beloved and boly child. If be live at home 
with them, bow uninterruptedly agreeable is their inter- 
course with him. They have nothing to complain of or 
to reprove ; and be nothing to explain, defend, or excuse. 
They have common objects, common sympathies, and com- 
mon topics. Tbeir spiritual tastes, their highest and most 
momentous pursuits and pleasures, are alike. How it 
rejoices them to be the witnesses of his piety and activity, 
and to hear the testimonies of others to his respectability, 
importance, and usefulness. How many congratulations 
they receive on the character and conduct of this their 
son. They see old age coming on upon them, but here is 
the bright star in the evening sky of their life. Here is 
no disappointment, but, on the other hand, the fulfilment 
of their brightest hopes. Here is the rich reward of all 
their parental labour and anxieties — the abundant answer 
of all their prayers. 

It may be that these parents are called, according to the 
order of nature, to descend first to the tomb. During a 
long decay, they are cheered and comforted, if their son 
live at home, with his presence, his prayers, and his con- 
versation. If he live away from home, they are refreshed 
by his letters, and by his occasional visits. His conduct 
has planted no thorns in their d3’’ing pillow, but has 
softened it till it has rendered it even downy. They feel 
that separation from such a child is, indeed, to nature 
bitter and painful ; but then his piety assures them they 
are not parting for ever. As he comforts them by his 
holy suggestions and devout petitions, they are ofttimes 
in a strait, like the apostle, desiring to depart to be with 
Christ, and yet, on the other hand, desiring, for the sake 
of those they are leaving, to remain. No painful but 
necessary w'arnings issue from their lips, wringing their 

s 
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liearts •mtli angiiisli, as tliey solemnly adjure an ungodly 
son to forsate liis ways. IS'o bitter tears roll down their 
cheeks as thej’- grasp his hand and entreat him to repent, 
and thus mitigate the sorrows of death, the only sorrow 
they know. On, the contrary, all are words of consolation, 
expressions of gratitude, and effusions of joy, that they 
shall soon meet again. They are ready to repeat the 
words of Simeon, “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, not 
only upon myself, but upon my children also.” Happ}--, 
happy parents, and happy son. 

But, if, on the other hand, this son after his father’s 
ovm heart should, by an inversion of the order of nature, 
be called first to descend to the grave, with what different 
feelings do his pious parents hang over his couch of sick- 
ness, and watch the progress of decay and the advance of 
death, from those of parents who have to wait around the 
death-bed of an ungodly son. True, they are disappointed 
by his early removal from our world. To see such a blos- 
som, yea fruit, of parental hope cut off, and sent to the 
grave, is indeed a trial ! One so dutiful, so good, so holy, 
so promising, so useful, to be carried off from them, from 
the church, from the world; — how mysterious an event — 
how great a calamity. Yes, but then his deep submission 
— his strong faith — his joy unspeakable, and peace that 
passeth understanding — his holy converse — his words of 
consolation to them — how trauquillising all this ! No 
agonizing fears about his spiritual slate distress their 
minds. All is safe for eternity. He dies — but they can 
trace him to the r'-alms of glory. To lose such a son is, 
of course, a severe trial of their faith and patience : but 
the recollections of his past character and conduct — the 
soothing influence of his dying testimony — the assurance 
of his heavenly bliss — ^the anticipations of their final meet- 
ing and everlasting association, reconcile them to the 
stroke, and enable them to feel that after all this, their 
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disappointment is inconceivably lighter than that of maiiv 
who are afflicted by the conduct of a living profligate. In 
one c tse the affliction brings its own comfort with it — but 
in the other it is unmixed wormwood and gall. To the 
language of condolence which they receive from sympa- 
thising friends, they are ready to give the answer which 
the Duke of Ormond did in similar circumstances, “ I 
would rather have my dead son than half the living sons 
of all Christendom.” 

There have been cases where the realisation of parental 
hopes has come after a season of protracted, anxious, and 
even agonising fear and disappointment. The exquisitely 
beautiful parable of the prodigal son, in its close as well 
as in its beginnings, has, in a few instances, and perhaps 
but a few, received its accomplishment in the children of 
the godly. There have been, 3 -ouths wliose erratic career 
of folly and sin has half-broken a father’s and a mother’s 
heart, but whose ultimate recovery came just in time to 
save them from being entirely crushed. I heard of one 
young man of this description, who, though the son of 
religious parents, and, therefore, the child of many prayers 
and much instruction, had wandered far, and wide, and 
long, from the path of piety and morality. Through his 
dark and winding course he was followed by a father’s 
prayers and a mother’s tears. Every means which holy 
and agonising ingenuity could suggest, had been tried to 
reclaim him, but in vain. To parental remonstrance while 
under his father’s roof he was deaf, and to all letters sent 
to him in his distant vagrancies he was insensible. As a 
last means of restoring him, after a long suspension of 
intercourse, his father, who could not forget his truant 
and wicked son, nor alienate his heart altogether from 
him, called together in the vestry of the chapel, where, is 
I mistake not, he laboured as a minister, a few friends to 
pray for his penitence and restoration. After several had 
poured out their hearts in fervent supplication, the father 

s 2 
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gave utterance to his own feelings, in a strain of most 
tender supplication, Trhich melted all present to tears. 
During these exercises a poor wretched creature was seen 
wandering round the window and listening at the door of 
the vestry ; and no sooner had the prayer of the good man 
for his son ended, and when the meeting was about to 
break up, than the listener, who was indeed the subject of 
all these prayers, entered, fell upon the neck of his father, 
and simply sobbed out, “O, my father, forgive me. ’ It 
is unnecessary I should describe the scene that followed, 
you have it in tlie parable of the prodigal son, — “ Eejoice 
with me, for this my son was dead and is alive again, he 
was lost and is found.” He lived a new life, and realised 
in the end, after long disappointing them, the hopes of his 
parents. 

What an encouragement this to parents to continue 
instant in prayer. And what an encouragement to pro- 
digals to say, “I win arise and go unto my father, and 
say, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son.” If 
any whose eye shall glance over these pages shall be 
still in the laud of their wanderings, to them would I say, 
“ Ecturn, return.” It is not yet too late. You may still 
realise the hopes of your parents. You may stUl repent, 
reform, and lead a new life. The grace of God which 
bringeth salvation may teach you to deny ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this evil world. You may be respectable, happy, and 
useful even yet. Abandon despair. There is no need of 
it even in your cajc. If returniug prodigals are few, be 
jmu one of the few. Let me recommend, earnestly recom- 
mend you to read the fifteenth chapter of the gospel by 
Luke, which is one of the most beautiful and touching 
portions of the whole Bible. It is full of instruction, of 
tenderness, of encouragement ; and will, if you have not 
pressed out every spark of feeling from your soul, melt 
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yotii* heart to compunetion and your eyes to tears. It 
describes your character, suits your condition, represents 
your father’s heart torrards you, and will perhaps, by God’s 
grace, recover yon from your present condition. Eead it. 
read it till this blessed effect is produced. Eead it witli 
earnest prayer, that may be indeed a reclaimed, 
restored prodigal, and even yet bind up the heart you 
have nearly broken, and not bring down a “fatlier’s grey 
hairs in sorrow to the grave.” Or if your parents have 
gone to the world where “the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest,” and have perhaps been hurried 
to their grave by your misconduct; if they left our earth 
with hearts broken by disappointed hopes, and_ breathed 
out their last feelings for yon, exclaiming, “ O my son, my 
son, must we part for ever?” if in this world there was 
no reward, by your good conduct, of their prayers, their 
tears, their example, and their labours — carry it to them, 
by your present repentance and reformation, and by your 
thus following them thither when you die. If nothing 
but disappointment was felt by them here, let fruition be 
granted to them there. Though they left you in your 
sinful wanderings when they ascended to their glory, and 
feared they had lost you for ever, let them, by your for- 
saking your evil courses, find you in Paradise. What a 
meeting will you then have in that happy state ! How 
will it enhance even their heavenly felicity, after having 
given up all hope of your salvation npon earth, to have 
the assurance of your salvation by seeing you in heaven. 
Eichly will it reward them for all their sorrows and 
anxiety, and infinitely more than compensate for all they 
have endured cn your account. 

And now, young men, let me close this discourse by a 
few more words of affectionate yet earnest expostnlation 
and persuasion. It is cruel, under any circumstances, to 
frustrate wilfully and wantonly, by any part of onr con- 
duct, the hopes of our fellow-creatures ; and the cruelty 
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is in exact proportion to the strength, the propriety, ana 
the justness of the expectations which are so defeated. 
If persons who hare no right to expect any thing from ns, 
make us, out of mere choice, the subject of foolish and 
unwarranted anticipations, we hare no great need to con- 
cern ourselres about the matter, and any disappointment 
we may occasion is rather a punishment for their own folly 
than a reproach upon ourselres. Bat where by a kind of 
necessity we become to others the objects of their well- 
founded and rational expectations — where these expecta- 
tions are by erery consideration authorised, and are very 
large — where the alternatire of disappointment or fruition 
must be followed with great happiness or misery — and 
where it is in our own power to occasion one or the other 
of these alternatives, it is most cruel wantonly to sport 
with those hopes which are thus suspended upon our con- 
duct. A generous and sensitive mind does not like to 
occasion disappointment even to a dumb animal. Think, 
then, of the hopes of parents in reference to their children. 
I appeal to your generosity on their behalf. Have they 
not a right to entertain hope concerning you P Hoes not 
the very relationship give them this right P Fancy your 
mother, thus addressing you, — “ I am a mother, and have 
all a mother’s affections, anxieties, hopes, and rights. Hext 
to God and my husband, in whom should I hope so justly 
as in mj child, whom I have borne in my womb — nursed 
at my breast — fondled in my arms? For whom I have 
given the sleep of countless nights, and the labour of 
countless days. Whom I have taught to walk, to speak, 
to think, to act. Whom I have loved with a mother’s love 
— watched around his couch in sickness — wept when he 
wept, and smiled when he smiled — heard his complaints, 
and soothed his sorrows — borne with his waywardness, 
and gently reproved his faults. Whom as an infant, a 
child, a youth, a man, I have anxiously oared for, as I 
have watched with solicitude each successive developement. 
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IVliom I Iiave prayed for, instructed, Trarued, encouraged. 
O, my -son, my son, liad not thy mother a right to hope 
that all this Trould he revrarded at some period when it 
should he all understood ? I saw thy infant smiles as thou 
tui’nedst thy eyes upon her that fed thee from her bosom, 
and which seemed at that time silently to thank mo for thy 
sustenance. I heard thee call me thy ‘dear mother,’ as 
thou madest thy first essays at articulate language. I 
beheld thy opening talents and virtues, as they appeared 
to he then, and interpreted them into signs of future ex- 
cellence — and had I not a right to hope for much at thj' 
hands — and wilt thou disappoint it all, and thus reward 
thy mother’s care? Shall hopes so early awakened — so 
fondly cherished — so long sustained — so justly founded — 
that rose so high, and anticipated so much, be aU doomed, 
by thy misconduct, to disappointment? 0, my son, my 
son.” 

And then your father too — think of him: that kind, 
good man, who when he first took you in his arms, felt the 
new and strange emotions of that rapturous moment all 
kindle into hope, as he looked upon your face, and for the 
first time cried, “My child!” How did that hope grow 
with your growth, and strengthen with your strength; 

, rising higher and sinking deeper at every advanced stage 
of your life. His hope of your future excellence was his 
prospective reward for afi the labour he sustained to sup- 
port, to educate, and provide for you. Often as he wiped 
away the sweat of his brow amidst the heat and burden of 
the day, and began to think his labours almost too severe — 
his hope of your futnre good conduct checked the rising 
feeling ofTiardship, and compelled him to say, “ It is for my 
children ; and it is my hope that they, by their affection 
and general good conduct, will one day make me as thank- 
ful that I endure all this for them, as their mother already 
does.” 

Young men, have you generosity, gratitude, nobleness 
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of soul? If SO, let me ask you, u-liat do such ties, such 
benefits, such feelings, and such conduct deserre at your 
hands? Can you be insensible to such an appeal? One 
should imagine it u-ould be your study and delight to ac- 
knowledge and discharge, in the most effectual and satis- 
factory manner, obligations which you were contracting 
before you had the ability to understand and appreciate 
them ; and which, from that time to the present, have never 
ceased to accumulate. Above all beings upon earth yoiir 
parents have the largest claims upon your consideration, 
and though there are higher motives to the cultivation of 
all moral excellence, than even a regard to their happiness, 
yet this ought never to be left out of view, and never will 
be by any generous, dutiful, and affectionate son. 



CHAPTEE XI. 


THE YOUNG MAN IMPRESSED PTITH THE I3CPOETANCE OF 
THE AGE IN AYHICH HE LIVES. 


'* And of the children of Isaachar, trhieh •were men that had understandinr; 
of times, to know what Israel ought to do.”— 1 Chronicles, rf. 32. 

“ Can ye not discern the signs of the times ?” — Matthew xvi, 3. 

In the first of these passages the Israelites, who were 
of the tribe of Issachar, received, in the time of David, 
a high encomium for understanding the times, and their 
knowing what it became the inhabitants of the kingdom to 
do. Th6y were thoughtful, intelhgent men, who studied 
and who understood the signs of the times; were well 
versed in pubhc affairs ; knew the character of the age 
that was passing over them, and what was best to be done 
in all the exigencies of human life ; and perceived that it 
was the duty and the interest of Israel to advance David 
to the throne. 

In the second passage, our Lord reproves the Pharisees 
for their not being able to discern the signs of their times, 
The signs of the times are the character and aspect of the 
passing age. Every age has its characteristic signs im- 
pressed upon it by the hand of God, To discern these is 
to mark and comprehend them. Such attention and dis- 
crimination are our duty, the neglect of which subjects us 
to the rebuke of Christ. 

Among many kinds of extremes to be avoided, there are 
tu'o which are suggested by the subject of the present dis- 
course — I mean a predominance of individuality of feeling 
on the one hand, and of catholicity on the other ; or, put 
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in other ^vords, of too selfish a regard to our own personal 
affairs, or a too absorbing interest in the concerns of others. 
There may be some persons, though they are not many, 
whose whole world is self. They have surrounded them- 
selves by a very narrow boundary, within which they endea- 
vour to keep their attention closed, and occupy themselves 
strictly in their own business, with as little inquisitiveness 
about, or connexion or sympathy with, the great world 
without as possible. I^ow this is wrong, for, as they are 
members of the community, they owe it some duties, which 
they cannot rightly discharge without knowing its condi- 
tion. It is foolish, because their individual lot is influenced 
by the general one. It betrays a gross insensibility not to 
look up when Providence is passing by, and notice its 
stately goings. It prevents their getting good, as well as 
doing good, for God is ever teaching us lessons by public 
events. It is very true, there may be the opposite extreme 
of being so occupied by watching the progressive develop- 
ment of the great drama of Providence, as to forget and 
neglect our own individual concerns, and our immediate 
duties. "We are placed in a very busy world — ^full of men 
and joorl'ff— of transactions and events— and of vast varieties 
of human character and action. "VYe witness all that is 
going on through the medium of the press, and conversa- 
tion, and observation. We are in the midst of the throng, 
and ai'e moving on with it. We think, talk, debate. It is 
of vast importance, then, to attend to two things : first, 
not to let our attention be^too much drawn off from our 
private to public matters ; and secondly, to take care to let 
our notice of public events be carried on wisely, so as to 
turn what we observe to profitable account. 

A total disregard to passing events is condemned in per- 
petuity by our Lord’s reproof to the J ews contained in the 
text. But there are times when it is still more to be con- 
demned. Providence is always at work, and it may be that 
we, after aU, are poor judge? of the comparative impor- 
tance of its operations, since preparations may be going on 
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in its secret recesses, of -wliicli the stupendous dispensa- 
tions that we witness are hut the external manifestation. 
Still there Can be no doubt of the wonderful character of 
our age, nor any danger of our unduly magnifying its 
importance. It is obvious that the world is becoming a 
far more active, agitating, changing, tumultuous scene, 
than formerly. Discoveries and inventions ; intelligence 
and events ; omens and alarms, come upon us not singly, 
but in troops ; not in showers and streams, but with the 
rapidity, the copiousness, and the force of an inundation. 
In such an age, to be swallowed up in our own individual 
concerns, and to be either such religious recluses, literary 
solitaires, mercantile devotees, or domestic exclusives, as 
to have no sympathy with the actors and operations of the 
age, is neither rational nor religious, but contrary to both. 

Let us. First of all, inquire ihto the chaeacteeistics 
OF THE AGE IN WHICH WE LIVE. Almost every ago has 
something in common with other ages, and something 
peculiar to itself. What then are those peculiarities of 
the present times which should be pointed out to the in- 
quiring and observant mind ? If we speak of the age as 
regards its intellectual character, we cannot fail to notice an 
intense excitement and inquisitiveness. The human mind 
was never so active and explorative in all the regions of 
thought as now. The discoveries of science are wonderful, 
and, as may be rationally expected, the inventions of art 
are proportionate. These two must ever move together, 
being reciprocally helpful to each other. What surprising 
disclosures of the secrets of nature are going on under the 
scrutinising researches of experimental philosophy. Men 
seem to feel as if there were no limits to rational inquiry, 
and as- if there was nothing knowable which they would 
not, and could not know ; as if nothing would satisfy them 
till -they had reached the farthest boundary of knowledge. 
How rapidly and how widely is the circle of universal 
knowledge expanding. We are grown so familiar with the 
wonders of the human intellect which have been of late 
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years achieved, that -sre now do not think anything too 
wonderful for man to attempt or expect. Hence the mag- 
nificent, but somewhat presumptuous title of his last 
publication by Humboldt, “Cosmos,” “Thewoeld:” as 
if he had laid open aU the globe to our knowledge, and 
not only our planet, but the great universe itself with all 
it comprehends. 

If we regard the age in its social aspect, we see the same 
proof of its extraordinary character. “ The pervading 
connecting principle of community, throughout mankind as 
one immense body, has become much more alive. It is 
now much more verified to he one body, however extended, 
by the quicker, stronger sensations which pervade the rest 
of it, from what affects any particular part.” Intercourse 
is so facilitated, quickened, and extended, that men begin 
to feel less and less the interposing geographical and poli- 
tical barriers which separate them from each other, and 
are approximating to a universal neighbourhood. Then, 
great social principles are also in operation, which are 
breaking down national prejudices and antipathies. The 
evils of war are being denounced in loud and emphatic 
terms, and schemes of universal brotherhood are put forth, 
which, if not likely to be immediately successful, are the 
harbingers of the approaching reign of love, and the 
shadows which coming events cast before them. The sub- 
ject of slavery — the treatment of criminals — the foimdation 
of government — the theory and practice of law — the physi- 
cal condition of the people — the temperance reform — 
national education — the principles of international trade — 
the grand question of civil and rehgious liberty — qre all 
agitated and discussed with an inquisitiveness and an 
eagdrness which look as if society were absolutely and 
resolutely bent on self-improvement, and was going on 
towards a point immeasurably in advance of anything it 
has yet reached. Hor should we forget the extraordinary 
impetus that has been lately given to colonization and 
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emigration, by wbicli new additions are being made to tlic 
great family of nations, and new experiments instituted in 
the principles of human government. 

The political character of the age, especially if we take 
in the whole of the present century, is almost unparalleled 
for the number’, rapidity, extent, and magnitude of its 
revolutions. In what a state has Europe existed during 
this period. Almost every kingdom but our own has been 
the seat of war, and most of them the scene of changes of 
dynasty and government. TVe have seen monarchs driven 
from their tlirones — sceptres broken — and crowns rolling 
in the dust. And though these great national earthquakes 
have at present ceased, and there is a lull in the tempests 
that have been raging ; yet with four millions of men 
under arms at this moment, and nations jealously watching 
each other — with France uneasy and restless within itself, 
and containing the elements of mischief fermenting both 
in its capital and in its pi’ovinces, who can say how soon 
the spark may fall which may cause another e.xplosion — 
and depend upon it, the next convulsion, come when it 
may, will be more tremendous than any that have preceded 
it. The liberties of Europe have yet to be established by 
the subversion of many of its old governments, who seem 
not disposed to gain wisdom by experience. The nations 
ai’e panting for freedom — and the despots are resolved 
they shall not be free — and ere long the slaves will break 
their fetters, and the sceptres of their tyrants, in the same 
furious struggle and in the same awful scene. Young 
men, you know not and cannot conceive what you maj' be 
called to witness. Happily you live in a country where 
whatever the- many have to gain from the few, it will be 
won by reason and not by force. 

The moral aspect of this age is no less impressive than 
either of the. preceding. If asked to describe in one or 
two words ilds aspect of the age, I should say, first of all, 
it is the age of coifFiiicT. The struggle always going on 
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in our ■n'orld between triitb and error — good and evil — bas 
assumed a cliaracter of earnestness, not to say fierceness, 
as if both parties were preparing for a last and decisive 
battle. Tire four great religious controversies are becom- 
ing more and more determined. There is the conflict 
which is maintained by infidelity in all -its forms, including 
atheism, pantheism, and theism — against Christianity. 
That which is carried on between heres}" and orthodo-vy. 
That which is sustained by the advocates and opponents 
of State-establishments of religion. And that mighty 
struggle which is becoming more determined every day 
between Popery and Protestantism. Never, no never, was 
the war of opinions so general and so arduous as it is now. 
To a contemplative mind it is a somewhat awful exercise 
of thought, to look over this vast field of .conflict, where 
such forces are contending for the moral destinies of the 
present and all future generations of mankind, and to 
watch the movements of the armies, and their alternate 
victories and defeats. 

Happily there is also another feature of the age, whicli, 
though in one sense it bears the aspect of conflict also, is 
sufficiently distinct from it to admit of separate considera- 
tion — I mean the evangelising spirit, now manifested b3' 
professing Christians of all denominations. This, though 
it may be unpraised, and even to a considerable extent 
unnoticed, by “ the children of this world,” wise as they 
are in their generation, is the grandest and most hopeful 
sign of the times. If then asked for a second word to 
characterise the moral aspect of the times. I reply, without 
a moment’s hesitation — bekevolekce. Yes, and that not 
a mere sentimental compassion — the benevolence that can 
weep before the pictures of imagination, but can do nothing 
to relieve the miseries of real life. Nor is it the benevo- 
lence that only builds alms-houses, hospitals, dispensaries ; 
which would combat with all the ills that flesh is heir to — 
disease, poverty and hunger — though we do not think 
lightly of this, nor is the age wanting in it ; but the bene- 
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volence wliieli claaracterises tliis age, and in wliich ■sve most 
deliglit, is tliat wliicli lighted upon our orb from heaven in 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, who came to redeem 
man from sin — and death — and hell. That which lived 
and moved and had its being in apostles, when they went 
everywhere preaching the gospel, “ to turn men from dumb 
idols to serve the living and true God.” That which in 
modern times is embodied in the character of the devoted 
and self-sacrificing missionarjs who, for the love of Christ 
and pity for immortal souls, quits the comforts of civilized 
society to dwell among savages, amidst the deserts of 
.Africa or the ices of polar regions. That, in short, which 
aims at the salvation of souls — the rescue of the human 
mind from the chains of ignorance and the emancipation 
of the heart from the bondage of its lusts. This, this is 
the noblest characteristic of our age, a religious zeal to 
diffuse the blessings of the gospel over the face of the 
whole earth, more intense, more active, and more compre- 
hensive than any which has existed since the apostles’ 
days. The missionary spirit, as manifested in the various 
organisations which it has called into existence — the 
numerous missions it has established — and the triumphs 
over barbarism, idolatry, vice, and cruelty, which it has 
achieved — stamp upon this age its most beneficent, most 
important, and most sublime character. Christianity is 
the world’s best friend. Apart from its being the means 
of eternal life in another world, it is the best benefactor of 
man in all his relations to the present world. “ It main- 
tains an incessant struggle against aU that is selfish, 
barbarous, and inimical to human happiness, and compre- 
hends in itself the seeds of endless improvement ; and it 
is this which, rising upon us like a finer sun, has quickened 
moral vegetation, and replenished our country with talents, 
virtues, and exploits, which, in spite of its physical dis- 
advantages, have rendered it a paradise, the delight and 
wonder of the world.” How great, then, and how noble 
an enterprise is that which attempts to make this the reli- 
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gion- of tlie world, and thus to supplant all those moral 
monstrosities which degrade the intellect, pollute the 
heart, deform the character, and fill the life with misery. 

Such, then, young men, is the age in which you are 
called to exist ,- and such the signs, the omens, and the 
portents by which it is distinguished : and to which, as 
giving the consideration its most intense force and im- 
portance, may be added the refiection, that your lot is 
cast in a country that is placed by Providence at the very 
centre of the intellectual, social, and moral interests of the 
world. It is something more than an effusion of national 
vanity, to affirm that England, beyond all countries 
on the globe, is at present the temple of religion — 
the hall of science — the school of learning — the cita- 
del of liberty — the refuge of distress — the mart of 
commerce — the seat of power — the glory of history. 
On her depend more closely than on any other nation, the 
intellectual, social, and moral destinies of the world. The 
nations of the earth and all coming ages and generations 
have more to hope from her, than from any other people 
under the sun. Her decadence would be more their loss, 
as her continued glory and greatness would be more their 
gain, than the adversity or prosperity of any other people 
on the face of the globe. It is not then allowed to you to 
look on from afar upon passing events, without being per- 
mitted to guide or influence them. You are in the midst 
of them, and can touch the springs of activity which are 
in motion around you. You are not only permitted, but 
invited ; and not only invited, but commanded to bear a 
part in all that is going forward for the world’s improve- 
ment ; and I therefore now. 

Secondly, consider the chaeactee oe the men that 
AEE WANTED FOE THE AGE. This wfll lead me to state 
what you should be. What ? Men of the age — and for 
it. Men worthy of it— that can avail themselves of its 
opportunities for getting good, and doing good— that 
catch its spirit, and receive its impress — that can even 
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do something to improve it, as well as be improved by 
it — that are wiser, hober, more benevolent, more active, 
than their fathers — that, like those of the tribe of Issachar, 
“ understand the times, and know what Israel ought to do." 

As the basis of everything else — of all the talents and 
the virtues by which you can act most beneficially, I men- 
tion, of course, personal religion. Maintaining, as I do, 
that real religion is the chief element in the world’s well- 
being, as well as in the happiness of each individual, I 
ought to mention this as the first thing essentially neces- 
sary in him who would benefit the age in which he lives. 
I do not yield to any one in my views of the value and 
importance of the sciences, literature, and the arts ; I am 
as strenuous an advocate of liberty as can be found ; but 
then I contend that these will never renew the human 
heart, nor restore it to peace. It is religion more than 
these things, or than all other things, that the nations want 
for their repose and felicity ; and he that would do most 
to bless his species, must seek to spread the blessings of 
Christianity. When I speak of religion being the world’s 
best friend, I mean religion as we have it pure in the 
Bible, and in the hearts and lives of its true believers ; and 
not as it is presented in the corrupt organic forms which it 
has assumed in the creeds, in the churches, the constitu- 
tions, and the professions of some that call themselves 
Christians — I mean the religion of repentance, truth, 
hobness, and love : the subjugation of the heart and life to 
the law of God : “ the wisdom that is first pure, then 
peaceable ; fuU of mercy and good fruits ; gentle, and easy 
to be entreated ; without partiality, and without hypocrisy.” 
I see with pleasure the ever-rising and advancing tide of 
knowledge ; but I am quite sure it is not upon this, but 
upon the stream of religion that men must float into the 
haven of sound morals, and permanent peace. The best 
benefactor of his race is not he who teaches them some- 
thing they did not before know, though even he is entitled 
to their gratitude, but be who debvers them from the 

T 
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dominion of tlieir passions, and the slavery of their vices. 
Hence, no man can serve his age so effectually as he.tvho 
fears God, and, under the influence of such a principle, 
sects to benefit his fellov-creatures by implanting in their 
hearts the principles that sway his own. The worshippers 
of knowledge award that palm to the philosopher, which 
is due to the Christian philanthropist, as the world’s best 
friend. Hence, my young friends, I tell you that you are 
not men for the age, if you are not religious men. Heg- 
lect religion, and you may become the world’s bane and 
cnrse by your vices. Possess this, and you not only pro- 
mote its moral interests, which are its highest ones, but 
you give also the best guarantee, yea, and use the best 
means too, of serving the age in every other way. 

It becomes you to be observant — thoughtful — reflective ; 
for who in such an age as this can be in harmony with the 
times without such a disposition ? Hise above the folly of 
those young men whose frivolous spirits, taken up with the 
levities, trifles, and petty impertinencies of little minds, 
seem incapable of serious reflection ; men who would won- 
der what strange mysterious power was operating upon 
them, if at any time they found themselves in pensive 
mood, and, in ever so slight a manner, moralising on pas- 
sing events : men who seem to think they are born to talk, 
and smoke, and laugh, rather than to think. Despise such 
men. Prom these gay and thoughtless triflers society has 
nothing to expect. They may have their brief day of sun- 
shine and pleasure : they will then die, vanish, and be 
forgotten, as though they had never been. Belong, my 
young friends, to the class so characteristically described 
as “ though ful men ;" — men who, knowing they were made 
for thought and reflection, fix their eyes on the currents of 
events, to see which way they are flowing ; who not only 
make themselves acquainted with the surface of things, 
but who look beneath, and endeavour philosophically to 
trace events backward to their causes, and forward to their 
consequences ; — who not only exercise their curiosity to 
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know wliat is taking place, but their reason in judging of 
tendencies and influences ; — ^who read the histories of past 
times, as well as the records of the present age, to form 
opinions founded upon examination, comparison, and legiti- 
mate deduction. Endeavour to discern the connexion of 
events, and their influence upon the great interests of 
social happiness, liberty, and religion. And especially let 
the speculative contemplation of human life and passing 
events be combined with the practical. Let observation 
constantly turn into reflection, and reflection into action. 
Let your thoughtfulness be something more than musing. 
Be not like one who watches the swelling tide in a dreamy 
mood, and sees it rise and fall as a mere object of curiosity ; 
but be as one who is waiting for it to reach a certain ele- 
vation, when he shall throw in a net or embark in a boat. 
Stand amidst passing events, asking the question, “ What 
does all this mean generally, and what does it require of 
me to do ? What practical teaching is there in all this ? 
What must I rise from this scene to perform ? Eor my- 
self? Eor society P Eor the Church of God? What is 
it that Providence, by what is now passing before me, calls 
me forth to attempt ?” I do not by all this mean to im- 
pose upon you a premature gravity, an unnatural solemnity 
and tactiturnity. I do not mean to depress the buoyancy, 
and check the sprightliness of youth, to stiffen the man- 
ners into a repulsive formality, and to transform the 
modest, humble youth, into “ Sir Oracle.” Nothing of the 
sort, but still I entreat young men to be sober-minded. 

Here, again, I bring in mental cultivation and robust- 
ness' of intellect, as of great importance. Throughout the 
whole of this work, I have insisted much on this, being 
well-assured that though religion is the first thing, as an 
object of human pursuit, it is not every thing; and that 
other things being equal, he is likely to be the most useful 
and happy man, who is the best educated one. I say to 
you most emphatically, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness,” but I then add. Seek next a 

T 2 
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■well-informed, well-cultirated mind. In an age like tke 
present, so cultivated, so enligktened, no man can make 
■way in tbe ■world, so as to gain respect, influence others, 
and do good, ■who has not some power of character, and 
some store of intellectual wealth. Cliaracter does some- 
thing, I know, even where the jewel is not set in the gold 
of brilliant knowledge : but how much more when it is. 
He who is ambitious to be useful — ^and it is a noble ambi- 
tion wherever it exists, and which ought to exist in all — 
must not neglect to improve his mind. Who in such an 
age as this ■will hearken to the talk of ignorance, or bow 
to the puerilities of weakness, or revere even holy excel- 
lence, if it be associated with imbecility? One of the 
characteristics of the age is, as we have considered, an 
active benevolence ; and another, a diflusion of knowledge. 
Many have fallen in with the former, without being careful 
to fall in with the other, and thus have failed in doing all 
the good they wished. 

I now recommend i/te adoption of certain great princi- 
ples, which ought ever to be present with you when look- 
ing abroad upon the course of events and the general 
history of mankind ; and which every one who can discern 
the signs of the times will assiduously cherish. 

^Recognise, in the current of human afiairs, the scheme 
and operations of an all-toise, all-controlling Jprovidencc. 
Behold in all events the permissions or the appointments 
of Grod. Benounce not only the atheist’s creed, but his 
mode of thinking and speaking of passing events. The 
transactions and afiairs of the times, though brought to 
pass by a vast multitude of free and accountable agents, 
fulfil God’s counsel and contribute to the perfecting of his 
plan. Be the signs of the times therefore what they may, 
they are such as he has stamped upon them, and are signi- 
ficant of something pertaining to him and his purpose. 
Believe, which you certainly may and ought, that God is 
in all events. In looking over the landscape of history, as 
well as that of nature, realise the thought that all you are 
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looking upon is tlie resulfc of mind — of infinitely ■wise and 
benevolent design. This gives' additional interest and 
grandeur to the scene. There is no beauty — no interest — 
no pleasure — in the idea of chance. It is not only an irre- 
ligious, an unphilosophical, but it is also an uupoetical 
thing — a repulsive negation — a sterile, hideous conception. 
On the contrary, ho'n" delightful it is to look upon' the 
revolutions of empire — ^the discoveries of science — the 
inventions of art — the conflict of systems — the progress 
of society — and realise in all these the operations of an 
Ever-present, Omniscient Intellect : and thus to feel our- 
selves in the great workshop or laboratory of the all-'nnse, 
all-good, all-powerful Ai-tificer — and surrounded with the 
glorious, though as yet unfinished, productions of His 
consummate skill. 

Another great principle to take with us to the events 
of the age, is the superior excellence and imp>oriance of 
moral tihith over that which relates to the material world; 
in other words, the superiority of religion and virtue to 
the well-being of man, over science, literature, and the 
arts. All truth is important ; but all truth is not equally 
important. Man’s moral nature is above his intellectual. 
His intellectual is for the moral, rather than the moral .for 
the intellectual ; and as the intellectual is for the moral, 
so the moral is for the eternal. We have glanced at this, 
I believe, in a former chapter ; we renew it here for its 
importance. It is, as we have already said, as a moral 
agent that man is farthest removed from the brutes that 
perish, and approximates nearest to God. The lower 
n.ninnnlH have glimpses of reason, but they have no suscep- 
tibility of moral ideas. Piety and virtue are loftier quali- 
ties of character in themselves, and far more productive 
of happiness, than merely intellectual acquisitions — they 
iilone fit the soul for communion with God now, and for 
his presence hereafter in heaven. The extension of know- 
ledge alone, even though every barbarian in existence 
were made a philosopher, ■would fail, without religion and 
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morals, to make men kappy — ^but moral qualities mU make 
man kappy in any state of society, in any condition of life. 
Tke Greenlander amidst tke polar ices and long nigkts of 
Arctic regions — tke Eed Indian amidst kis boundless 
prairies and interminable forests — the Hottentot amidst 
tke vast African deserts — or tke Hegro subjected to tke 
yoke of slavery, may, by tke external blessings of tke gos- 
pel, and the internal graces of a holy mind, be happy. 

In tke present age, one would imagine, from muck that 
is said and done, that knowledge were tke bread of life for 
tke soul kimgering after bliss, which would satisfy every 
desire — the panacea for diseased humanity which would 
heal every wound — tke crown of glory upon our nature — 
tke chief fekcity of our present existence — and all we need 
for our happiness in another world. It is however a pro- 
found mistake, a lamentable and fatal error, and it is a 
mistake in which nearly tke whole world is involved. 
Education, apart from religion, is, it seems, to do every 
thing for man. Ideas, ideas, ideas, are all that is needed 
to renew, reform, and bless the human race. Let but the 
species be admitted to the tree of knowledge, and* they 
will find nothing but good to be the result. It is the 
darkness of the intellect only, that is the cause of the 
depravity of the heart ; and only let in the light of science, 
and it wiU set aU right. Such is the deplorable error of 
the moral quacks of the age, whose nostimm for the cure 
of all diseases is knowledge. Deluded men ! They would 
rectify society without religion, and govern it without 
God. Have they forgotten all history, especially that of 
Greece and Eome ? Have they ever read what the apostle 
says, “For after that in the wisdom of God, the woeed 
BY WISDOM KNEW NOT GOD, it pleased God hy the foolish- 
ness of preaching to save them that helieve.” — 1 Cor. i, 21. 
It is something for his moral nature man needs for his 
happiness ; and you may as well offer science to a man 
whose limbs are dislocated, or whose flesh is corroding by 
disease, to give him health and enjoyment, as to an unholy 
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soul, when you offer it noiliing else, to give it holiness, 
ease, and contentment. 

"While, then, you concede to knowledge all that is con- 
tended for on its behalf, short of its being the supreme 
good, and the supreme means of good ; and while you go 
on seeking it for yourself, and diffusing it to others, ever 
remember that religious and moral truth is infinitely more 
iniportant than science and the arts ; and give your most 
zealous interest to those institutions which promote it. 
You see on every hand restlessness and dissatisfaction. 
Amidst the advances of society in all that can exalt and 
dignify man as an intellectual being, — amidst the teeming 
wonders which his still noble intellect is producing, — 
amidst the homage he is ever receiving from his fellows 
and from himself, he is still as far from happiness as ever, 
and still lifting up the anxious inquiry, “ Who will show 
me any good ? ” The nations of the earth, notwithstanding 
their marvellous advancement in physical knowledge and 
refinement, are still as ignorant of the nature, and as short 
of the attainment, of true bliss as ever. Yes, and ever 
must be, as long as general truth is set above that which 
is divinely revealed in the "Word of God, and as long as 
the seat of happiness is supposed to be the intellect rather 
than the heart. Young men, be it your felicity to discover 
what it is that man needs to make him happy, and then to 
join those who are labouring to diffuse “ the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ,” which by renovating the moral 
nature, roots out all that can degrade and disturb ; and 
plants ah. those seeds of piety and virtue, which can 
elevate, adorn, and bless. 

As another principle, which will guide you in your 
views, conduct, and relations in this important age, let it 
be joux conviction that all social changes are suhservient 
to the Mngdom of Christ. In all difficult problems, and 
complicated schemes, it is a vast advantage to be furnished 
with a key to unlock the whole. How this advantage we 
possesg in the knowledge furnished by the Bible, concern- 
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ing not only tlie tendency, but tbe actual design, and fintil 
result of all events to promote tbe advancement of Chris- 
tianity on the earth. To those whom I am addressing, it 
is not at all necessary to prove that the universal diffusion 
of the Christian religion in its purity, would be a great 
blessing to the human race. What curses are Paganism, 
Mohammedanism, and Popery ! What a withering blight 
has come from these sources over the moral interests of 
the globe! What a jubilee for the world would be the 
universal reign of our Lord Jesus Christ ! How many 
evils would flee before him : war, slavery, tyranny, anarchy, 
and vice, in all its branches ! How many blessings would 
follow in his train, — peace, liberty, good government, just 
laws, universal brotherhood ! How the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity is a great thing, the greatest that can happen in 
and to our world. Hothing can for a moment be put in 
comparison with it : nothing can be conceived more worthy 
of the Divine Being, as tlie supreme end of his govern- 
ment. Hence it is very delightful to know that all which 
is taking place is subservient to this end. How grand is 
the position of a true Christian— a believer in revelation — 
he stands upon the mount of prophecy, and sees aU the 
various operations of science, literature, art, history, com- 
merce, navigation, all widening the channel and deepening 
the bed of the “Biver of Life,” which is flowing from the 
throne of God and tbe Lamb, for the salvation of the 
world. He sees statesmen, warriors, travellers, philoso- 
phers, merchants, mechanicians, engineers, while pursuing 
their own separate objects, and never dreaming of promo- 
ting Christianity, actually carrying on this great work. 
Is it not an immense advantage, in looking abroad upon 
the millions of events of all kinds that are ever occurring — 
events which seem to have no connexion with each other, 
nor with any one common end and design — to be furnished 
with the knowledge of a centre at which all these lines 
meet and converge? We are told that Christ is HvA-n 
OVEE AIL THINGS TO HIS OHUECH. There is the secret— 
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tlie grand, glorious, and blissful secret. In looking upon 
the progress of science and the arts, the question is often 
almost involuntarily asked, “ Where -n-ill it aU end ? What 
■will it all come to P ” The Bible answers the question : — 
The setting up in our world of Christ's Jcingdom of truth, 
holiness, and .happiness. Take this conviction with you 
through life. Look abi’oad, upon this wonderful age, with 
the knowledge of this still more wonderful and glorious 
fact ; and while the unreflecting, the irreligious, the scep- 
tical, or even the atheistic philosopher, is revelling in the 
discoveries of science, but stopping there, do you go on to 
that nobler cause — to which he himself, though he knoweth 
it not, nor doth his heart think so, is but an unconscious 
instrument, and all the sciences are but hand-maids — the 
universal diffusion of religion. 

A last principle I would request you to take up and 
apply to the age, is this — Social reform must he hroughi 
about hy individual regeneration. This principle is as 
weighty as it is true. We hear a great deal in various 
directions about the improvement of society, and a noble 
idea it is, whether politically or morally viewed. Social 
evils are so numerous, so deeply seated, aad so pernicious, 
that it is desirable and important that they should be 
removed by extensive reformation. But it is forgotten, 
even by those who declaim most loudly against them, and 
call most earnestly for a better direction to be given to the 
masses, that the best way, the only way, to improve the 
whole, is by seeking the improvement of each part. Indi- 
vidual regeneration is the only way to general reformation. 
It is all well enough to talk about the latter, and to join 
in associate efforts to promote it ; but it will end in talk, 
as long as there is no concern for each man to improve 
himself. Public and conglomerate evils must, I know, be 
publicly and jointly attacked ; but the assailants must 
begin "with themselves, and come to the assault with clean 
hands and pure hearts. It is of vast importance to set out 
in life with this view of things. He is the best reformer- 
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who begins - with the reformation of himself : and no 
systems will he effectual for public amelioration which 
leave out of consideration the necessity of individual excel- 
lence. A deep sense of personal responsibility should lie 
on every man’s conscience. Every man is a part of the 
existing generation, and does something by his own cha- 
racter and conduct to form the character of the age. Each 
ought therefore to ask, What would I have the age to be ? 
That let me endeavour to be. 

ISTo man can rightly appreciate his age who does not 
cherish Fuhlic Spirit. This, at all times incumbent, is 
especially so in the present day. By this I do not mean a 
noisy, obtrusive, and restless desire to obtain notoriety by 
a seeming zeal to rectify public evils, and to promote the 
public good — a disposition to meddle with those who are 
given to change — a would-be reformer of abuses — ^but I 
mean, a determination, founded upon conscientious convic- 
tion, associated with deep humility, and modestly expressed, 
to do all the good you can, and to leave the world the 
better for your having lived in it. No man “liveth to 
himself” is the dictate of reason, as well as the command 
of revelation. As a member of society, and not like 
Alexander Selkirk, the solitary inhabitant of a desolate 
island, each man is a debtor to the community from which 
he receives benefits, and to which he owes corresponding 
obligations. Every man can do something to benefit other 
men, and what he can do he ought to do. If this is his 
duty at all times, it is especially so in these. Benevolence, 
as we have already considered, is one of the noblest and 
most identifying moral features of the age. Never was 
so much doing for the well-being of mankind. It is a 
glorious thing, and makes one grateful for the present, and 
hopeful for the future. Men are every where stepping out 
of the circle of selfishness into the broadest circumference 
of the general good. It is an age of action — of action in 
the cause of God and human happiness. Public spirit is 
become with multitudes a principle, and with multitudes 
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more a fashion. Selfisliness acquires at such a time pecu- 
liar enormity, whether it be the selfishness of avarice, 
which will give no money for the public good — of indolence, 
which will give no labour — or of literary or scientific taste, 
which will give no time. Under the influence of public 
spirit the world is improving — ignorance, vice, and misery , 
are yielding to its influence — and knowledge, truth, holi- 
ness, and happiness are bringing on the millennium. The 
religious institutions of this age are its own glory and the 
hope of every other yet to come. They are preparing the 
earth for its emancipation from the thraldom and misery 
under which it has been groaning for nearly six thousand 
years, and for the glorious liberty of truth, holiness, happi- 
ness. At such a time will you be torpid at the centre of 
universal activity? Will you notu refuse to sympathise 
with philanthropists, reformers, and evangelists P Never, 
no never, were the youth of any preceding generation 
called to such a work, so great, so noble, and so benevolent, 
as is presented to the young men of this generation. 
Never had they such an opportunity of signalising them- 
selves by active benevolence, or disgracing themselves by 
selfishness and indolence, as those of^the present day. 

“ Begin early then to cherish a public spirit, because if 
you do not possess this disposition in the morning of life, 
you probably never will. This is a virtue that rarely 
springs up late in life. If it grow and flourish at all, it 
must be planted in youth, and be nourished by the warm 
sunshine and rain of the spring season of existence. He 
who cares only for himself in youth will be a very niggard 
in manhood, and a wetched miser in old age.”"^ 

A young man rightly impressed with the circumstances 
of the age will guard assiduously against its evils, for 
every age has its appropriate dangers, and the present one 
forms no exception to the general rule. I can only 
briefly enumerate these. 

He will check and restrain an excessive love of pleasure:, 
* Dr. Hawes’ Lectures to Toung Men. 
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wliicli in many cases leads to dissipation — in others, unfits 
for business — and in far more, altogether indisposes the 
mind for sober thought, mental culture, and true religion. 
This is one of the prominent tendencies of the day in which 
we live, and threatens infinite damage to the present and 
eternal welfare of manlrind, by bringing on an age of 
frivolity, sensuality, and practical atheism. Find your 
pleasure, young men, in the improvement of your mind- 
in attention to business — in true piety — and in active 
benevolence. Is there not scope enough for enjoyment, 
here ? “ Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace.” 

Excessive worldliness is another of the dangers of this 
age. In a country, compared with which Phcenieia, Tyre, 
Carthage, and Corinth, viewed as commercial nations, were 
mere pedlars, — and in an age, compared with which every 
other that preceded it, even in this land, was a time of 
stagnancy — there is most imminent peril of sinking into 
the mere worldling, and living only to get wealth. Never 
was competition so fierce, and never the danger so great 
of having the conscience benumbed — moral principle pro- 
strated — the heart rendered callous, and even the inteUect 
rifled of its strength, or sharpened only into cunning and 
duplicity by the love of money, as in the age in which we 
live. AVealth is the god of Britain’s idolatry just now ; 
and you, without watchfulness and prayer, are in danger 
of bowing devoutly at its shrine, becoming its worshippers, 
and immolating your souls as a burnt-offering on its altars, 

^■ride of intellect, leading to scepticism and infidelity, 
forms a most fearful peril in this age. We have already 
spoken of the conflict which is now going on between the 
various forms of unbelief and Christianity. The struggle 
is eagerly maintained by both parties ; and though to the 
sincere believer in Christianity there is no doubt how it 
will terminate, yet in the meanwhile there is great reason 
to fear, from the boldness "nd subtlety of the attacks.of 
infidelity, that some, an,d even not a few, victories wiU be 
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gained by tbe opponents-of Christianity. The natural biafe 
of youth is almost aln^ays to infidelity. And such is the 
case, not merely because, as Bacon says, “ a little philoso- 
phy inclines us to atheism, and a great deal of philosophy 
carries us back to religion but youth has an intellectual 
bias against religion, because it would humble the arro- 
gance of the understanding; and a moral bias against it, 
because it would cheek the indulgence of the passions ; 
and it is these two causes that will account for the preva- 
lence of infidelity among so many young men of the 
present day. In an age when the mind of man is pouring 
out its prodigies in such profusion, there is imminent peril 
of believing it almost omnipotent, omniscient, and all- 
sufficient, and of man’s accounting himself his own God, 
and feeling as if he needed no other. The tendency is to 
that Pantheism which, instead of saying nothing is God, 
says everything is God. Man-worship is the idolatry of 
the day, as well as money-worship. And yet, notwith- 
standing the prodigies of intellect which man can and does 
accomplish, how little way does all this go to make him 
either holy or happy. The profoundest philosopher, and 
the noblest son of science, as much need a revelation from 
God to guide them in matters of rehgion and morals, as 
the peasant or the child. 

Superstition, leading to formalism in religion, instead of 
the religion of the intellect, the heart, the conscience, and 
the life, is with some, though not so much with you, a 
danger of the age. Xet though it is chiefly among that 
portion of our race most under the influence of passion and 
imagination, that superstition gains its victories, it is evi- 
dent from many facts that even the more masculine minds 
of your sex are not quite proof against the seductions of 
Popery and its cognate systems. And when we see over 
what mighiy intellects this dreadful system has cast its 
shade or thrown its -spell, and what gifted minds it has 
induced to drink of the Circean cup of its enchantments, 
we must not speak too strongly on the probability that 
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none but tbe feeble or the imaginatiTP will yield to its 
sorceries. 

Toung men, study then, seriously consider, and be duly 
impressed with, the dangers that characterise the age in 
which you live, dangers by which you are surrounded. I 
speak not now of the ordinary perils which apply to every 
age alike — the dangers ainsing from the ardour of passion 
— the pruriency of imagination — the influence of example 
— the love of companionship — ^the temptations to sensuality, 
to intemperance, to dishonesty, to extravagance, which 
beset the young man’s path at all times : these have been 
already considered in previous discourses. But I now 
speak of those which appertain to the age in which it is 
your lot to live. Do not be ignorant, insensible, or indif- 
ferent, in such a situation ; nor treat the subject with 
carelessness or levity. Ponder, devoutly ponder, the sub- 
ject. As your protection from these perils, possess your- 
selves of personal religion. This, and this only, is your 
adequate defence. Here is your shield and buckler. 
Watch and pray, that you enter not into temptation. Put 
your trust in God. With his fear before your eyes, and 
his love reigning in your hearts, you are safe, and will 
escape unscathed from aU these perils to which you are 
constantly exposed. 

Deflect, then, upon your condition. Here you are in 
being, existing not by your own choice, but by the appoint- 
ment of Providence, in one of the most eventful eras that 
ever elapsed in the history of the world or the flight of 
time. For you, all preceding nations, and ages, and gener- 
ations, with all their mightiest men, and aU their greatest 
discoveries, events, inventions, and exploits, have existed. 
Whatever valour has won — science explored — art contrived 
— labour achieved — sufiering produced — has come down to 
you. For you — ^heroes have bled in the field — martyrs 
sufieried on the scafibld or at the stake — philosophers 
studied in the closet — ^monarnhs reigned on the throne — 
statesmen legislated in the senate — and travellers crossed 
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tlie desert and the ocean. AJl tlie liglit and experience of 
nearly six thousand years concentrate in. your history. 
You receive the full benefit of the art of printing — the 
revival of letters — the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, and the Revolution of the seventeenth. For 
you, the resurrection of America from the tomb of the 
Atlantic — the establishment of the British empire in Asia 
and in Africa — have been effected. For you, civil and 
religious liberty has been matured in its most unrestricted 
form. For you, Bible Societies — Missionary Societies — 
Tract Societies — and all the other institutions of Christian 
benevolence, have been established and made ready to 
your hands. All nations — all ages — all generations have 
laboured, and you have entered into their labours. You 
stand surrounded vith all these spoils of time — the •wealth 
of nations, the achievements of humanity — and the gifts 
of Providence. And I now ask, “ What maeeee op men 

OUGHT YOU TO BE ? ” 

So much for the past and the present, and then the 
future. What a future ! What a seal is breaking for the 
next century! All men are fixing an eye of inquisitive 
curiosity and anxious expectation upon the unfolding of 
the scroll -which contains the history of the next century. 
What may we not expect from and for humanity within 
that period! What may not be hoped for from science, 
the arts, learning and religion? All, all under God 
depends upon you and your class. Into your hands, as 
the next generation that is to be, must come the destinies 
of futurity. You, and others of your age, must cause the 
wheels of the world’s destiny to roll backward or forward. 
You, you are to determine the character of the next age, 
for you are to form it. Look over the world’s intellectual 
and moral condition, its civilization and evangelization, — 
look over the civil and religious interests of your country, 
its government, its laws, its liberties, its institutions, — ^look 
over the state and extent of the church of Christ, the 
world’s illuminator and regenerator, and recollect that all 
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tliese destinies are soon to be in your bands. Ton cannot 
escape from this trust, and tbe responsibility wbicb it 
involves. Providence has fixed it upon j’-ou, and you can- 
not throw it off. Por tbe manner in wbicb you sustain 
these interests you are held accountable not only to 
futurity, but at tbe bar of Grod. “ You must exist ; you 
must exist in tbe midst of .society, burdened with tbe 
weighty responsibility that grows out of tbe relations you 
sustain to tbe living beings around you, and to tbe gene- 
rations that are coming after you ; and you must take tbe 
eternal consequences of living and acting in these deeply 
interesting circumstances.” 

Young men, is there nothing here that deserves and 
demands reflection? Perhaps you have never thought of 
this as you should. You have never seriously considered 
tbe obligations imposed by tbe peculiar features of tbe 
age. You have never revolved tbe fact that tbe value, 
importance, and accountability, of human life are to be 
measured not by a fixed, but a variable scale, and that they 
rise and fall according to circumstances. In innumerable 
cases, one man now can do in tbe common arts and manu- 
factures, what ten or twenty men could not do a century 
ago; and this is as true in regard to tbe operations of 
benevolence, as it is to those of trade — and thus tbe value 
of existence, and tbe importance of individual existence, 
are far greater than they once were. A man is a man at 
all times, but be is more of a man as regards power and 
achievement at one time than another. In such a day as 
this, then, not only as related to tbe past bpt to tbe future, 
I again ask, and with all possible emphasis, “ What man- 
net' of men ought you to he ?” I want you to be worthy 
of what tbe past has done for you — of what tbe present 
confers upon you — and of what tbe future will demand 
from you. I am solicitous that you should not prove 
ungrateful to tbe one, or imfaitbful to tbe other. I 
tremble lest tbe current of improvement wbicb has flowed 
so strongly to you, should flow languidly from you. I 
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press again and again that question, Wliat manner of men 
onglit you to he ? Yes — and I add to this question the 
apostle’s “vrords — “in all manner of holy conversation and 
godliness." For this, and this only, can prepare and lit 
you to become blessings in the highest sense of the term, 
to tlie age in u-hich you live, or to those which follow. It 
is this you need for jmurselves above all arts and sciences. 
Keligion has done more to exalt human nature — and does 
exalt it more wherever it is possessed — than all other sub- 
jects combined. It is the noblest element of mental and 
moral growth, both in heaven and earth. Indeed, no man 
can he truly great, unless his mind is enlarged and his 
heart purified by its sacred power. This was the grace 
and glory of our fii'st father when he came glowing in 
moral beauty from the hand of his Creator. It gave 
elevation and grandeur of soul to prophets and apostles ; 
sacred heroism to martyrs ; and in modern days it placed 
high in the scale of being such men as Isewtou, and 
Milton, and Boyle, and Loclce, and Pascal. And while 
it is your own highest dignity, and richest happiness, it 
will prove your mightiest instrument of power, for the 
well-being of others. That which makes you Christians, 
is that which would make you philanthropists. Do you 
wish to benefit and bless the world in the'most extensive 
and most lasting manner, aim at its subjugation to the 
power of religion. The world is to be converted to Christ, 
the beauties of lioliness are to cover every region, and the 
song of salvation is to float on every breeze. It is not 
science that is to hush the deepest groans of creation, nor 
the arts that are to wipe away the bitterest tears of 
humanity ; this is reserved for religion. Many a humble 
follower of the Lamb that has paced the walks of the 
Crystal Palace, and surveyed, with but partial knowledge, 
its teeming wonders and indescribable beauties, shall do 
more to bless his species in the way of dii’ect moral and 
religious benefit, than many of the mighty artificers whose 
productions attracted the eyes and excited the admiration 

u 
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of gazing millions. One Human soul comprehends a value 
compared with which the unrivalled glories of that wonder- 
ful collection are hut a thing of nought : the loss of one 
such soul would be an infinitely greater calamity than the 
destruction of that whole building and all its contents by 
fire : while its salvation would be to him who obtains it a 
greater treasure than his possession of all that wealth of 
nations — and to him who achieves it a greater honour in 
the world of spirits, than to have cpntrived the palace, and 
to have crowded it with its matchless and innumerable 
wonders. What a motive to seek our own salvation first 
of all, and then to comply with our high and noble calling 
to seek the salvation of our feUow-men. Kise, my young 
friends, to your high, your holy, and your beneficent call- 
ing — live for the present age, and send forward an influ- 
ence through all future ages. Live for glo7'y, honour and 
immorlality, and let nothing satisfy you, either for your- 
self or for others — hut what is eteenal. 



CHAPTBE XII. 


THE YOHHG 3IAN DYING EARLY, OR LIVING TO REVIEW 
LIFE IN OLD AGE. 


“One dictli in his full strength, being •wholly at ease, and quiet.” — 
Job m. 22. 

“Now when he came nigh unto the gate of the city, behold, there 
was a dead man carried out, the only son of his mother, aud she was a 
■widow,” — Luke vii. 12. 

“We spend our years as a tale that is told. The days of our years 
are threescore years and ten : and if b}' reason of strength they be four- 
score years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow : for it is soon cut 
off, and we fly away.” — Psalm sc. 10. 


Yoh remember, perhaps, the incident that is recorded 
of Xerxes, the Persian monarch — that when reviewing the 
mighty host, numbering more than two millions of men, 
with which he was then invading Greece, he hurst into 
tears, upon the reflection that within far less than a 
century not an individual of all those teeming midtitudes 
would be alive. 'Pity he had not thought how many 
myriads of them his mad ambition was hurrying to tlie 
grave by the devastations of war. With Hke pensive, but 
more practical feelings, let us look over the population of 
our glohe, and consider that, according to the average term 
of. human life, nearly a thousand millions of immortal 
beings pass from our world to their eternal doom every 
thirty years. What a conqueror is death ! What an evil 
is sin, that is the cause of this mortality ! What a world 
is that beyond the grave, where all these countless millions 
reassemble ! And what a being is God, who is the Author 
of their separate existence, pursues each one through his 
whole individual history, and will not suffer one to be left 

v2 
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forgotten in the grave, nor overlooked in the judgment nor 
left without his just and appropriate doom in the retribu- 
tions of eternity ! Are you in want of subjects for reflection 
and useful moralising ? what themes are these ! Man is 
born to die : death is ever doing its work ; and the tide of 
mortality is ever setting in upon the shore of eternity, 
bcai’ing with it all that belong to the human species. In 
looking at the race of Adam only in this aspect of it — in 
seeing one generation follow another to the grave in end- 
less succession, like the various vegetable and animal 
tribes, — we are ready to ask the question of the Psalmist, 
“ Wherefore hast thou made all men in vain ?’’ And truly 
if there were no other state of existence than this, there 
would be reason in the inquiry, for, apart from immor- 
tality, life is a dream, and man a shadow. Comparing the 
nobleness of his faculties, with the shortness and uncer- 
tainty of his life, and the vanity of his pursuits, he would, 
if this world only were the sphere of his existence, seem 
to be a reflection upon the wisdom of his Creator, who 
had invested him with the powers of an angel, and the 
yearnings after immortality, merely to mind earthly things. 
But with the eternal world thrown open to our view, and 
its state of rewards and punishments disclosed to our faith, 
how momentous are that term and condition of existence 
which are granted us as a discipline and probation for 
immortality. With far other feelings than those of con- 
tempt or complaint, we now echo the inquiry, “ What is 
your life?” Death is an agent that works by no rule or 
order with which we are acquainted; sometimes passing 
by the aged to take the young : leaving the sickly to seize 
upon the healthy : removing the useful and sparing the 
worthless. 

This brings me to the subject of the present chapter. 
The Young Man dying eaklt, or living to review 

LIFE IN OLD AGE. 

Let us' consider the first alternative. Yes : the young 
man may die early. The fact recorded in the text is often 
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repeated. It is in the order of nature for the aged to die, 
and for the young to live : but this order is not always 
observed. More deviations from it take place in the 
human race than in any other tribe of creatures. How 
few of the young of the inferior animals die, compared 
with those of the human race. Life seems to be precarious 
in proportion to its value. What multitudes of young 
people die annually in this country of consumption, that 
bane of English youth. It is to me somewhat mournful 
to recollect how many beautiful flowers I have seen thus 
cut down in spring. I have followed to the grave during 
my ministry, young persons in sufficient numbers, had they 
all still lived, to form a congregation of no inconsiderable 
size. What has been, still is, and ever will be — I mean, 
the mortality of youth. 

There is always something affecting in the death of a 
young man. In some cases it realises the scene described 
by the evangelist in one of the tests at the head of this 
chapter, “ How when he came nigh to the gate of the citj*, 
behold there was a dead man carried out, the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow." Her only comfort is 
removed, and the last light of her tabernacle is put out — 
her solitary tie to life is cut, and she feels left alone upon 
a bleak and desolate shore. In other cases it is the sou 
of wealthy parents, whose brightest prospects hung sus- 
pended upon that one precious life, the termination of 
which causes them to repeat in sorrow, not perhaps un- 
mixed udth complaint, the words of Job, “He destroyeth 
the hope of man.” In other instances it is the death of a 
youth of great promise; he had finished his education, 
served his apprenticeship, and with talents that excited 
the liveliest hopes of success, and with virtues that had 
already ensured admiration, was just about to step upon 
the stage of active life. He had formed, perhaps, a con- 
nection of chaste and tender love with one that was worthy 
of him, and with whom he expected soon to share the cup 
of connubial happiness; and then, when all was smiling 
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around Mm, and lie fras returning so joyously its smiles, 
lie is smitten down by death. Oh, to see that noble 
flower, when nearly full-blown, droop its head upon its 
stalk, wither, and die. How many tears are shed, how 
many hopes are disappointed, how many sorrowful voices 
exclaim, “What would he not have been had he lived?” 
When the aged man, who has lived out his term, expires, 
we are not surprised ; we expected it, and were prepared 
for it. But for the young to die, for whom no fears nor 
dread anticipations were cherished ! It comes upon us not 
only with grief, but with astonishment. 

How I will put a double supposition : — 

First. That of the young man who dies a true Christian. 
He has remembered his Creator in the days of his youth, 
repented of sin, believed in Christ, lived in the fear of 
God. He had not forgotten nor neglected religion. This 
was his mode of life, when death came upon him. The 
king of terrors pays no more respect to pielw than to 
talent. Many a bright blossom of the church, as well as 
of the world, is nipped off by his relentless hand. The 
Christian youth has often been removed, as well as the 
irreligious one. In such a case, when he found he must 
die, he felt serious, solemn, and at first somewhat sorrow- 
ful, on looking round on all he was parting from — on see- 
ing the mists of the dark valley rising over the landscape 
which he had been accustomed to survey with so much 
delight; and on witnessing all his prospects suddenly 
fading before his eyes. But when his faith came to his 
relief, bringing with it the “ everlasting consolation” of 
the Gospel, and “ a good hope through grace, a hope full 
of immortality,” he recovered his tranquillity, and in the 
prospect of that glory, honour, and eternal life, to wMeh 
he beheved he was going, he could then serenely look 
" On all ho’s leaving, now no longer Ins.” 

IVe are ready to say, what hopes are buried in his tomb 
— ^his own, his parents’, his friends’, and his country’s 
expectations. He was permitted to see, and even to 
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touch, many things that irere attractire and alluring, hut 
to grasp nothing. He ivas conducted to an eminence 
whence he could survey a beautiful prospect as his seem- 
ingly destined possession, and then closed his eyes in 
death. He had but a fragment of existence, and what 
made it all the more mournful is, that the fragment indi- 
cated how precious the whole would have been, had it 
been spared. Did he not live in vain P 
Ho, he did not live in vain. He answered the highest 
end of existence, as certainly as if he had lived out the 
threescore years and ten, or fourscore years, of man’s ex- 
istence — as if he had entered upon business and succeeded 
in obtaining wealth — as if he had married and had raised 
a numerous and respectable family — as if he had obtained 
rank, station, and influence in society, or renown. For 
what is the highest end of human life ? The salvation of 
the immortal soul, — a preparation and a portion for eter- 
nity, a meetness for heaven. Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and enjoy him for ever. How, the truly pious person 
has accomplished^ this end — has secured this object as com- 
pletely, though he die at the age of twenty, as if he had 
lived to that of seventy. He says on his death-bed, “ True, 
there are some things I could have wished to live for, and 
I feel that in not being permitted to remain and accomplish 
them, I am giving up some of the secondary and inferior 
ends of existence — but I have fulfilled the one great end 
of life. I have obtained the one thing needful, even the 
salvation of my soul. I have accomplished the loftiest and 
most benevolent purpose of God in sending me upon earth. 
I have not lived in vain. He who is made for immortality, 
and has everlasting ages of pure delight before him, need 
not regret the loss of a few years of pleasure mixed with 
pain. I am upon the threshold of eternity, and have 
attended to that which will prepare me for an eternity 
of bliss. I am disappointed in the hope of some little 
things, but I am not disappointed in the pursuit of far 
greater ones, and in the sublime fruition of the latter I 
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shall soon forget the momentary pains of the former. I 
am parting from friends dear as life, but I am going to 
others still dearer. I am turning away from bright pros- 
pects, but infinitely brighter ones are opening upon my 
view. I am going away early from earth, but am going as 
early to heaven j and my duration in the former is short- 
ened only that my duration in the latter might be extended. 
The connections whom I am leaving pity me for my early 
death ; the angels in Paradise congratulate me on so soon 
quitting a vale of tears, and so early retiring from all the 
trials, temptations, and dangers, of this scene of conflict. 
I am now within sight of glory, and am all but absolutely 
certain of being safely brought to it. Who can tell but I 
am taken home to escape perils which might have been too 
great for my strength. I therefore die without murmur- 
ing, and depart with cheerful submission, though I die in 
youth, since it is to be with Christ, which is far better.” 

Happy youth ! Yes, happy, to have thy warfare thus 
early and successfully accomplished — to win the victory at 
the very commencement of the battle ! So soon to gain 
and wear the crown.* 

Secondly. But I must now turn to a class of yoimg 
persons the reverse of all this : I mean those who die in 
youth, but die without religion. Alas ! alas ! what an 
idea ! How sad, how mournful, how awful is this ! To 

* I wiU give an illustration of this by a scene, part of which I witnessed 
myself. A few Sabbaths since, after the morning service, I was requested 
to visit a gentleman then alarmingly ill, at one of our inns, on his way to 
Scotland. It is not my custom, for want of strength, to visit the sick on Sab- 
bath-days, but this case was argent, and I went to the hotel. I was intro- 
duced to the sick cham'- .r of a remarkably line young man, of considerable 
worldly respectability, who was attended by two anxious sisters and a bro- 
ther. They were bearing him home ivith many apprehensions that he would 
die on the road. My visit was one of solemn and mournful delight, for I 
found him a real Christian, expecting death hourly, but expecting it in the 
most serene and hopeful frame of mind, ns his kind deliverer from the bur- 
den of the flesh. Since then I recehod from one of his sorrowing sisters 
the following account of his peaceful dismissal : — 

It » » » gie suffered greatly the last three weeks, but was enabled 

to bear all with much patience, feeling it came from the hand of a loving 
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die wifcliout religion ! To go out of the world without 
comfort in death, and without hope beyond it! And 
usually they who live without religion, die without it. 
Death-bed repentances are in most cases little to he 
thought of, and less to be depended upon. True repent- 
ance is never too late, but late repentance is rarely true. 
Deligion is not lilce the act of a man who in a shipwreck is 
cast into the sea, and there in the greatest alarm, as a mat- 
ter of necessity, lays hold of and grasps a plank as a means 
of saving himself from being drowned. But, ou the con- 
trary, it resembles the conduct of one who deliberately and 
by choice steps on board a vessel or a boat, to convey him 
on some painful or pleasurable voyage. And, therefore, 
they who live without religion, I repeat, generally die 
without it. 

Everything renders the death of a young man who dies 
without religion peculiarly melancholy. He has no com- 
fort in death; on the contrary, he has most melancholy 
reflections. Comfort in death can come only from rehgion. 
The petrifying process of a stoical phOosophy, or of a 
hardening infidelity, may, and sometimes does, so turn a 
man’s heart into stone, that he may acquire a stupid insen- 
sibility even in death ; but actual comfort can come only 
from religion. It is the hope of immortahty alone which 
can be as a lamp in the dark valley of the shadow of death, 
and the man without this passes through the gloomy re- 
gion either in perturbation and mental agony, or in sullen 
indifierence. 

Father. His growth in grace was very rapid; he seemed to enjoy largely 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit. The Lord was most gracious in the support 
and comfort he vouchsafed to him. He often seemed lost in adoring won- 
der, contemplating the amazing love of God in Christ Jesus. Although he 
had much to make life to he enjoyed, he left earth without regret ; indeed he 
said he would not like to return again to the world, except from one desire, 
that he might be honoured in doing something for the Saviour. When in 
much suffering, some hours before his death, it was said to him, ‘ Soon will 
this he ended, and then, happy, happy spirit!’ he faintly replied, ‘Happy 
even now.’ Amongst his last words were, ‘Peace, peace.’” 

Are you prepared, if called to die in youth, to die thus happy ? 
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In tills case, there are also the vexation, disappointment, 
and distress, at giving up life so early. A feeling of mor- 
tification springs up in his heart, akin to that, though infi- 
nitely more dreadful, of a person who is reluctantly called 
away at the commencement, from the midst of a most 
pleasurable scene, which he intensely wishes to see com- 
pleted, while numbers are left behind still to enjoy it long 
after his departure. For awhile he resists and resents the 
thought of dying. He clings to life with a tenacity which 
looks as if he could not, would not, dare not, die. He 
sends for his companions, who endeavour to cheer him, and 
persuade him he shall yet do well, and he talks with them 
of plans of future enjoyment, when he shall recover. 
Disease, however, progresses, and extinguishes these hopes : 
and at last comes, first the dreadful fear, and then the still 
more dreadful certainty, that he cannot live. Thoughts 
such as these are in his mind, although he may he afraid 
to give utterance to them in language. “ It is really a very 
hard case to die so young. Before I have scarcely tried 
what life is, to be thus hurried out of it ! To have ties so 
tender, and only just formed, severed. To see all my 
hopes so soon, and so suddenly cut off, and aU my pros- 
pects shut up. To have the cup of pleasure dashed from 
my lips, just as I had begun to sip it, and before I had 
taken one full draught ! To see others of my own age in 
full health, pursuing their schemes, and likely to live and 
prosper, while I am dying and going down to the grave. 
How cruel is inexorable fate. How I almost wish I had 
never been born, for what has this short life proved to me, 
but a disappointment? My existence has been rather a 
shadow than a substance — a mockery rather than a reali- 
zation, of hope. I have lived only for this world, which I 
am now leaving for ever, and have made no provision nor 
preparation for that on which I am about to enter. I have 
neglected my soul and have forgotten God. I am wrecked 
at the commencement of the voyage of life, and shall perish 
with all that belongs to me, both as a mortal and immortal 
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creature.” How distressing to meet deatli in such a frame 
as this — so cold, so hopeless, so comfortless, and cheerless ! 

A young man dying without religion is, according to his 
own views and reflections, cut ofiF, without having seen, 
known, or enjoyed much of life. He has not had his share 
of life’s business, enjoyments, and possessions. His views 
of his case are quite correct. He is withdrawn from the 
gay circle, and the scenes of business, as soon as he entered 
them. And as he has lived without religion, and secured 
the possession of nothing else, he Jtas lived in vain. His 
case is the very opposite of that which we have considered 
in the former part of this chapter. He has not sought the 
ane great end. of existence — ^the salvation of the immortal 
soul — and all the secondary and inferior ends are failing 
him. The supreme objects of our being, which God pro- 
posed to him, he turned away from, and those inferior 
ones, which he proposed to himself, are turning away from 
him. He lived only for this world, and the deity to which 
he consecrated his life has left him almost immediately 
after the surrender. He has had no time to gain worldly 
wealth or distinction, and has wilfully put away from him 
the opportunity which he certainly once possessed, to lay 
up treasures in heaven ; and there.he now lies, with all his 
hopes of time a wreck, and no hope of heaven and immor- 
tality rising up in their place. 

Follow him on to eternity. Ho compensation is found 
there for what he has lost here. It is not in his case as it 
is in that of the religious young man, whose early death is 
so much taken from earth to be added to heaven ; for he 
has not sought heaven, and has no portion there. He has 
lost the possession and enjoyment of both worlds at once ; 
his few fleeting pleasures on earth are not followed with 
the fulness of joy which is at God’s right hand, and the 
pleasures that are for evermore in his presence. He has 
been suddenly hurried away from the springs of earthlj' 
delight, and no fountain in heaven, nor “river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding from the throne of God 
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and the Lamb,” comes in to supply their place. Earth 
roUs from beneath his feet, and heaven stoops not to sus- 
tain and receive his sinking spirit. He rises not at once 
to glory as does the young departing Christian, exulting 
as he looks on the fading scenes of terrestrial beauty, and 
exclaiming, “I have lost nothing.” It is his, on the con- 
trary, as he resigns his spirit, mournfully to confess, “ I 
have lost everything. I am early driven out of earth, and 
the portals of heaven open not to receive me.” 

Hor is this all; for the death of an irreligious young 
man reaches the climax of its distress and misery in the 
consideration that his- early removal is so much time taken 
from the occupations, possessions, and pleasures of earth, 
to be added to the bitter pains of eternal death, the incon- 
ceivable torments of the bottomless pit. To the religious 
man who dies in youth, whatever he may part from, still 
death is gain. He gains infinitely more than he can lose ; 
but the irreligious young man not only loses all he had, 
and all he hoped for on earth, but gains nothing in return 
but the loss of his soul’s salvation with it, and has in his 
miserable condition the agony of contrasting what he left 
on earth with what he has gained in the dark world of 
heU. He will not have the poor, wretched, meagre satis- 
faction, if such it can be called, of reflecting that on his 
way to perdition, he had his fill of earthly pleasure and 
business, and, like the rich man, lived long and fared 
sumptuously every day, before he descended to that place 
of torment. On the contrary, he will have through eter- 
nity to reflect that he received nothing in exchange for his 
soul but the -vices and follies of youth, and sacrificed his 
immortal interests for the pleasures of sin, confined, as in 
his case they were, to the brief season of his short life. 
O ! how mean-, how insignificant a price this, for which to 
barter away immortal bliss ! How far below even the folly 
and impiety of that profane man who sold his birthright 
for one morsel of meat. 

These things, young men, are submitted for your most 
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serious consideration. Presume not upon long life. Mil- 
lions die in youth every year. Hovr know you that you 
will not be included in the millions of this year P You are 
in robust health. What says the patriarch Job ? “ One 
dieth in his full stvengtJi." Accident may crush you in 
a moment. Pever may seize you, and, after a few day’s 
delirium, during which no place may be found for repent- 
ance, may send you to the bar of God. Or the seeds of 
consumption may already be sown and germinating in 
your frame. Death may have selected you for his victim 
—the arrow may be fitted to the string— the aim taken— 
and the shaft about to fly at its mark. Should you die as 
you now are, will yours be the death of the religious or 
the irreligious young man ? Which? Let that question 
sink deeply into jmur heart. 

Still, it must be conceded to you that you may live to 
old age ; and we will now take up the other alternative, 
and suppose that this privilege, if privilege it may be 
called, will be granted you. It shall be unagined that 
by the ordinations of Providence you will number three- 
score years and ten, or fourscore years. You will then 
have TO eeview life. Memory will naturally revert to 
the past. Who arrives at the top of a hill without turn- 
ing to look back ? Who ends a long journey without re 
considering its incidents? And who comes to old age 
without some thoughts of the years that have elapsed, and 
the scenes that have intervened between infancy and seni- 
lity? Memory cannot be inoperative, unless, indeed, it 
has altogether perished amidst the wreck of the faculties 
which old age sometimes produces. It will look back— it 
must. What kind of an old age would you like to have ? 
How, and with what reflections and reminiscences, would 
you wish to spend the close of life? Would you have it 
bright and serene, with pleasant and peaceful recollections, 
and calm as summer evenings be? Or cloudy, dark, and 
stormy, by a painful retrospect, and a troubled conscience? 

I am aware that there are some persons so little given to 
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reflection, otliers so stupified by tbe paralysing iiifluence 
of old age, and some so fully occupied to tbe last with tbe 
pursuits and cares of this world, as to go out of life, even 
at its most advanced period, without serious consideration 
of either tbe past or tbe future. But what a melancholy 
spectacle is an unreflecting old man— a human being 
coming to tbe close of a long earthly existence, and yet 
not looking back with tbe question, “How have I lived, 
and what have I done untb all those years which my 
Creator has given to me ! ” These cases, however, one 
would hope, are comparatively few. 

The retrospect of life is in every view of it a solemn 
affair j indeed, the most solemn this side the account to be 
rendered at the judgment-day. Each portion of existence 
as it passes— every year, month, week, day, demands a 
retrospective survey, with the question, “How has it been 
spent?” How much more a whole life! Man has but 
one life on earth, and that one can never be recalled, what- 
ever mistakes may have been made. Oh ! what momen- 
tous interests are bound up in that one life— and then it 
must all be accounted for to Grod 1 What an impressive 
spectacle is that of an old man spending the evening of life 
in turning over the leaves of his history, as they have been 
written on his memory, and reading those records which 
are to he the ground of his condemnation or acquittal at 
the bar of God, before which he must soon take his stand. 
How solemn a position is it to be placed where childhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age, with all their good or evil, 
will pass before, not only the memory, but the judgment 
and the conscience, in a series of dissolving views. 

Oh 1 how much is comprehended in the term of only one 
man’s lengthened existence ! How many, and what 
various, and what momentous things, scenes, and events, 
pass before the mind of the aged, in the review of earth’s 
pilgrimage. There is time, with all its scores of years, its 
hundreds of months, its thousands of weeks, its myriads of 
days, to say nothing of its minutes and moments. There 
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are tlie end, and purpose for wliicli the rrhole -was granted. 
There are all the means of grace and the opportunities of 
salvation which have been granted him ; the Bible, with 
all its doctrines and duties, promises and precepts, invita- 
tions and threatenings ; the thousands of Sabbaths, and 
sermons, and sacramental seasons ; the instructions of 
parents, the counsels of friends, the ministrations of the 
pastor, and the books of the author ; the strivings of God’s 
Spirit, and the remonstrances of conscience. There are all 
the opportunities of doing good and getting good neglected 
or improved : all he has done, and all he has not, which he 
might have done. There are the sins or virtues of child- 
hood, youth, manhood, and old age. There is his conduct 
as a tradesman in getting money, whether by good or bad 
means. There is the manner in which the relations of life 
have been discharged, and the behaviour of the son, the 
brother, the husband, the father, the master, or the 
servant. There is the use that has been made of pros- 
perity or adversity. There is his kindness or cruelty to 
others. There is the manner in which he has disappointed 
or realised the expectations that were formed concerning 
him. There is the recollections of the temptations he has 
thrown in the way of others, or that he may have been 
exposed to himself, and which he has resisted or complied 
with. What a landscape to look over — what a road to 
turn back upon — what a scene to survey — ^what a history 
to be read ! How much of all this is crowded into three- 
score years and ten 1 What an employment is the review 
of life ! To spend the long evening of old age in con- 
ference with our conscience over our past existence of pro- 
bation, and our future state of retribution ! Oh ! to see 
the unrepented, unforgiven sins of threescore years and 
ten occupying the lengthened space, and to hear voices 
from within and from without saying, “You have lost 
your life— your soul— your God— your all !” 

In that situation there will be many things that will 
appear to all alike. All will be impressed with the brevity 
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of life. All will echo the language of the apostle, “ What 
is our life ? It is even as a vapour that appeareth but a 
■little while, and straightway vanisheth a*vay.” All will 
look back upon a chequered scene of light, and shade, 
though some have had more light, and some more shade 
than others. All will have proved, more or less, the 
uncertain and unsatisfying nature of what is earthly, 
though some have made better use than others of their 
knowledge. But still there is a strange and melancholy 
difference of character and of feeling with which the im- 
pressive survey of life is made. 

Consider the infidel reviewing life : if indeed there be 
a man who can persist in his creed of negations till he has 
reached threescore years and ten. What has he to look 
back upon ? He has cut himself off from the prospect of 
immortality, and reduced himself to the idea of a mere 
ephemera, which having fluttered through its brief day, 
is about to sink into the darkness and the sleep of eternal 
night — in short, into nothing. Behind him in the past is 
mere animalism : before him in the future is annihilation. 
He has lived without faith, and is dying without hope. 
He would have no God, and he will now have no heaven. 
Life with him has been spent — 0 what a vocation ! — in 
liersuading himself, and endeavouring to persuade others, 
that man is only a rational brute. He has worn out a long 
term of years in hostility against the Bible, and in enmity 
to religion. He has ever been at war with that which 
others liave counted their richest honour and their dearest 
bliss. His business, delight, and endeavour, have been to 
oppose the Bible, to dash the cup of consolation from the 
lips of the mourner — to rob the widow of her last posses- 
sion — to take from youth its safest guide, and from age 
its strongest prop. Humane and beneficent purpose ! 
Admitting his infidelity were time, it had been infinitelj'- 
better it had been false. Miserable man, to have grown 
grey in attempting to put out the light of the moral sun, 
and to die after all in despair of accomplishing the object ; 
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- and to die, not witliout occasional and horrible fears, and 
still more horrible forebodings, that he has been figliting 
against God. ^lay this dreadful retrospect never be 
yours ! 

ISTow contemplate the aged max of fleasttee. And 
here the picture shall be drawn from life, and shall be no 
imaginary portrait.* You shall hear the testimony of one, 
“ by whom the world, with its fashions and its follies, its 
principles and its practices, has been proposed in form to 
Englishmen, as the proper object of their attention and 
devotion. Jjord Chesterfield has avowed as much with 
respect to himself, and hy his writings said in effect to it. 

Save me, for thou art my God.’ He has tendered his 
assistance to act as priest upon the occasion, and conduct 
the ceremonial. At the close of life, however, his God he 
found was about to forsake him, and therefore was forsaken 
by him. You shall hear some of his last sentiments and 
expressions, which have not been hitherto, so far as I 
know, duly noticed and applied to their use ; that of fur- 
nishing an antidote, and they do furnish a very powerful 
one, to the noxious positions contained in liis volumes. 
They are well worthy your strictest attention. ‘I liave 
seen, said this man of the world, ‘ the silly rounds of busi- 
ness and pleasure, and have done with them all. I have 
enjoyed all the pleasures of the world, and consequently 
know then* futility, and do not regret their loss. I appraise 
them at their real value, which is, in truth, very low; 
whereas those who have not experienced always overrate 
them. They only see their gay outside, and are dazzled 
with their glare : but I have been behind the scenes. I 
have seen all the coarse puUies and dirty ropes which 
exhibit and move the gaudy machines :■ I have seen and 
smelt the tallow candles which illuminate the whole 
decoration to the astonishment and admiration of an io-no- 

* This has been given in one of my other works, bnt it is so appropriate 
and so striking, that I introduce it again here. 
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rant audience. "When I reflect back upon vliat I have 
seen, what I have heard, and what I have done, I can 
liardly persuade myself that all that frivolpus hurry, and 
hustle, and pleasure of the world had any reality ; hut I 
look upon all that is passed as one of those romantic 
dreams which opium commonly occasions; and I hy no 
means desire to repeat the nauseous dose for the sake of 
the fugitive dream. Shall I tell you that I hear this 
melancholy situation with that meritorious constancy and 
resignation which most people hoast of? No, for I really 
cannot help it. I hear it because I must hear it, whether 
I will or no. • I think of nothing but killing time the best 
way I can, now that he has become mine enemy. It is 
my resolution to sleep in the carriage during the remainder 
of the journey.” 

“When a Christian priest speaks slightingly of the 
world, he is supposed to do so in the way of his profession, 
and to decry through envy the pleasures he is forbidden 
to taste. But here, I think, you have the testimony of a 
witness every way competent. No man ever knew the 
world better, or enjoyed more of its favours, than this 
nobleman. ITet you see in how poor, abject, and wretched 
a condition, at the time when he most wanted help and 
comfort, the world left him, and he left the world. The 
sentences above cited from him compose, in my humble 
opinion, the most striking and affecting sermon upon the 
vanity of the world, ever yet preached to mankind.”* 
Such was the confession in his old age, to a son, that 
afterwards died by his own hand, of Lord Chesterfield, 
the oracle of English gaiety and manners. Would you 
spend the evening of life thus P 

You may now turn to the old age of the uneeclaimed 
PRODIGAL. He who in youth settled to no business, exer- 
cised no virtue, feared not God, nor regarded man ; but, 
bursting through the restraints of parental authority, 

• Bishop Home’s Sermons. 
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trampling under foot tlie. lairs of prudence and morality, 
gave himself up to the indulgences of passion, and plunged 
into the depth^of vice. Such was his youth. His man- 
hood was little better, and with the addition of being a 
constant struggle against the poverty and want which were 
the consequences of his misconduct. The wonder is that 
he lived so long; that human nature could sustain and 
survive what he had passed through. The wintry season 
has come upon him, and oh ! what a winter — how bleak 
and desolate ! In his circumstances, how deplorably neces- 
sitous — in his mind, how intolerably wretched ! In some 
cases the poor creature is dependent upon the bounty 
of friends — bounty never bestowed but with reluctance, 
because bestowed upon one so unworthy, and rather flung 
at him in anger, than given with courtesy and kindness : 
in other instances, he is driven to the necessity of picking 
up, by various mean and discreditable artifices, a hard 
and precarious living. Destitute of all but necessaries, 
and having few comparatively of these, his miserable 
existence seems protracted for no purpose but to show 
what a wretched old age is made by vicious youth. To 
him appertains the language of one of Job’s friends, “ His 
bones are full of the sins of his youth, which shall lie 
down with him in the dust.” Job xx. 11 . But his poverty 
is the least part of his misery, for he has, and can have, 
no peace of mind. When he reflects at aU, his thoughts 
prey like vultures upon his peace, which he is unable to 
drive away from their dreadful meal. For him the retro- 
spect is indeed most painful. Life with him has been 
worse than a blank. On what a dark and winding cours e 
has he to turn his afirighted gaze. What follies and what 
sins meet his eye at every turn. Childhood, youth, and 
manhood, are aU alike distressing in retrospect. Hot one 
bright and verdant spot presents itself to his survey in 
either. Oh! that some oblivious draught could blot the 
whole from recollection, and that, with the recollections 

I 2 
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of tlie past, could be extinguished the anticipations of the 
future. He is as little respected by others as he respects 
himself, No eye beams upon him with affection, no 
countenance greets him ivith a smile, no voice addresses 
to him the language of respect, no heart yields to him its' 
sympathy, no door is thrown open to welcome him. He 
is an outcast from society, a burden to his friends, if he 
has any left, a torment to himself, and a nuisance to the 
earth on which he walks. He is one of sin’s most miser- 
able slaves, — one of Satan’s most degraded vassals, — and 
one of hell’s most legitimate victims. Of all the spectacles 
upon earth, the most melancholy, therefore, is such a 
wicked old man. Look at it, my young friends, and 
tremble. 

I next exhibit the aged woeldling, the man who has 
lived exclusively for wealth, who has realized his wishes, 
and who spends the evening of his life in thinking upon 
his treasure, and the toil and anxiety it has cost him to 
acquire them. And what are his reflections. In some 
cases, I have no doubt, there is a feeling of gratification at 
his success. He traces his gradual rise and prosperity in 
life with gleeful delight, and compares himself with other 
less happy adventurers. His imagination revels in his 
wealth, and he thinks how much he is leaving to his heirs. 
Poor creature, and this is aU ! No gratitude to God — no 
recollection of money got by his blessing, or spent for 
his glory — no testimony of his conscience, that he has 
honoured God with his substance — no pleasurable remi- 
niscences of the good he has done with his property — no 
expectation of hearing God say to him, “Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” No, nothing but the reflection that 
he has been what the world calls a fortunate man, and has 
amassed so many thousands of pounds. What a bald, 
meagre, and wretched retrospect — that he has scraped 
together so much money, and will be said, whenever he 
quits the world, to have died ’■ich 1 
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But tliere are otliers irliose thoughts go deeper than all 
this, and who can be scarcelj'' said to be privileged with so 
much insensibility. Their review is far more painful, 
when, as is sometimes the case, their folly in living only 
to get money comes out to view. “ I have been successful,” 
they say, “ I have worked hard, even as I have lived long ; 
and have been a thriving man. I shall certainly leave 
much behind, but what is it now to me ? I am an old man, 
and must soon be a dying man. I am not permitted to 
remain with it, nor can I take it with me. The only plea- 
sure now left me, is to say whose it shall be when I am 
gone. Is it for this I have lived and laboured ? Have I 
not been too busy in getting wealth, either to enjoy it, or 
to employ it? Have I not laid up treasure on earth, 
instead of heaven ? Have I not been so much taken up 
for myself, as to forget God and my feUow-creaturcs ? 
Am I prepared to give an account of this property ? Have 
I not too much reason to ask the solemn question, ‘What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul, or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ? Can I not, do I not, enter painfully into Solomon’s 
experience, when in disgust aud penitence he looked back, 
and seeing the sins, the follies, and pleasures of his apos- 
tacy, exclaimed, ‘Yaiiity of vanities, all is vanity y' 

Would you spend old age in indulging such reflections? 
Is this the retrospect you would have ? 

We present one more character looking back upon life’s 
eventful journey, and that is — ^the aged Cheistian. He 
too reviews life, and with adoring wonder, gratitude, and 
joy. He has no fear of the past — ^no dread of the future. 
How calm and how peaceful are his reflections! How 
pleasant is the retrospect, and how much more bright 
and glorious the prospect: “Blessed,” he exclaims, “be 
the God and Bather of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
led and guarded me all my life ; who was the Guide of my 
youth, the Benefactor of my manhood, and is now the 
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Supporter of my old age. I adore him with unutterable 
gratitude for calling me early, by his grace, to be a par- 
taker of true religion, which has been a source of happiness, 
a means of prosperity, Snd an instrument of usefulness to 
me through a long and chequered life. Through Divine 
goodness, I have been kept from vice and folly, and have 
risen to respectability and usefulness ; and I owe it all to 
religion ; I have corrupted none by infidel principles, nor 
seduced any from the path of integrity by immoral con- 
duct ; but on the contrary, while I am deeply humbled 
that I have not better improved my opportunities and my 
talents, I hope I have done some good by my example, my 
property, and my prayers: Life with me has not been a 
blank either as regards myself or others. I know that as 
a man, and a sw/hl man, I must rely for salvation exclu- 
sively upon the infinite merit of the Saviour — ^but still as 
a Christian I rejoice to be able to say, ‘I have fought a 
good fight ; I have finished my course ; I have kept the 
faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 'crown of life 
which Grod the righteous Judge will bestow upon mein 
that day.’ Providence has given me a long life, and grace 
has made it a comfortable and, I hope, a useful one : and 
now I can lay it willingly down under the influence of a 
hope full of immortality.” Venerable saint. “ Thy hoary 
head is a crown of glory, being found in the way of 
righteousness.” 

Time, that doth aU things else impair, 

Still makes thee flourish strong and fair,” 

How cloudless and majestic is thy setting sun. Hecol- 
lecting thy holy, blameless, and useful life, all respect and 
many love thee. The yoimg delight to show thee rever- 
ence, and the aged to manifest esteem. 

My young friends, which of these characters would ^ou 
be in the evening of life P What kind of old man would 
you be ? With what class of these reflections would you 
survey fife from the extreme verge of your terrestrial 
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existence? How would you look forward to eternity at 
the close of a protracted existence? With the dread of 
punishment for all the unpardoned sins of threescore years 
and ten ; or with the anticipation of the gracious rewards 
for all the holy actions of that long period ? 

Life is before you now. Ask the question seriously, 
solemnly, frequently, “ What is my life ? Soon it will he 
behind you. Consider it well — its chief purpose — its 
brevity — its uncertainty — the smallness of its available 
portion for any useful end — ^its relative proportion to 
eternity, and its moral influence and hearing upon eternity. 
Life probationary, and the whole of probation. All that 
follows belongs to retribution. It is the causal period, and 
the only period of causation. Everything beyond is effect. 
It is the little pivot of existence, on which turns the im- 
mense and immeasurable whole. It isprepa7'at07y. Here 
we sow — here we are ahrays sowing — and we sow only here. 
Hereafter we reap, and shall for ever do nothing but reap. 
It is au accou77table term — the basis of judgment — the only 
part of duration that is to be specifically accounted for. 
Though we shall be accountable beings as long as we exist, 
yet it is this short prefatory portion of our accountable 
existence that is to determine the character of all the rest. 
The actions of this little life are empowered to decide for 
eternity. This is a consideration of unparalleled power 
and weight. Let it be contemplated and felt. We a 7 ’e 
acting for ete7'n7ty. Ages of retribution answering to this 
hour of probation. How circumspectly then ought we fn 
live! If such be the consequences of life, how frugal 
ought we to be of its moments. A little care and effort 
now, and all will be safe for ever. A little providence and 
painstaking, through the short period of your earthly exi.sl- 
euce, and you will have made your fortune for immortalitv. 

How momentous then is life ! How important to thinJe 
of this when it is commeTining. Who should not prepare 
to live? What a solemn exercise to review life at its 
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close. Z?ye— the day of salvation — the harbinger of 
death— the season of grace for the soul— the matter of 
judgment — the preparation for eternity — the opporttmity 
for heaven — the pathway to hell. To review life — first to 
ask ourselves, “What have I done with life?” and then 
almost immediately afterwards to hear God saying, “ What 
hast thou done with life?” 

Behold the Judge standeth at the door. And 

“This is the summons that he brings — 

Awake ! for on this transient hour. 

Thy long eternity depends** 


FINIS. 
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